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intry Lite—December 15, 1960 


THE CHURCH BY THE GREEN 


SUPPLEMENT COUNTRY LIFE— 


Paradise found... 


in British 


Nassau 


andthe Bahamas 


Ask your Travel Agent for details of 12 nights in Nassau from £190 inclusive, 


DECEMBER i5, 1960 


Lovely Hope Town in the Abaco Cays 


Nature was bountiful in creating these Isles of June, bequeathing 
sunshine and balmy breezes all the year round. Man has provided 
excellent accommodation — luxurious hotels and clubs, quaint inns and 


where modern comfort is an 


picturesque guest houses by the sea 
unobtrusive partner to the gentle magic of the past. This unhurried 
Eden of beach-ringed islands is just fifty miles off the east coast of 
Florida. A visit adds little to the cost of the round London-New York 
flight. And remember, you’re in a Sterling area. Please write — or ask 


your travel agent for further details. 


NASSAU. BAHAMAS. DEVELOPMENT BOARD: 21 BERKELEY SQUARE* LONDON. W1- MAYFAIR 0040 


| 
SUPPLEMENT—1 


COUNTRY LIFE 


‘Vol. CXXVIII No. 3328 DECEMBER 15, 1960 


| KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


HAMPSHIRE. LONDON 55 MILES 


79 ACRES ADJOINING THE CENTRE OF A WELL KNOWN TOWN 


ALMOST COMPLETELY SURROUNDED BY RESIDENTIAL DEVELOPMENT 


PLAYING FIELDS AND GOLF COURSE 
OF INTEREST TO DEVELOPERS 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AS A WHOLE 


Sole Agents: HILLARY & CO., 32, Lavant Street, Petersfield (Tel. 239 and 979), and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (57366 S.K.H.G.) 


FISHING ON THE RIVER TAW 


MID-DEVON 


Y mile Umberleigh. FOR SALE 
BY AUCTION IN THE 


EARLY SPRING 


7 miles South Molton. 


Y% MILE 


SINGLE BANK Solicitors : 


Messrs. JOYNSON-HICKS & CO., 
Lennox House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C.2 (Temple Bar 3555). 


HIGH and LOW WATER 
FISHING 


Auctioneers: 
GOOD SALMON KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
and SEA TROUT (57364 G.J.A.) 


30 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


Amidst unspoilt country yet within easy reach of East Grinstead Station. 


Exceptionally attractive period 
style property divided into three 
entirely self-contained houses 
having unspoilt views and standing 
in mature grounds. Purchasers will 
require to do a certain amount 
of interior conversion. 
THE OAK WING: 2 panelled recep- 
tion rooms, 4-5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
3% acres 
including paddock. 
THE LIME WALK SECTION: 
2 panelled reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
2 acres. 


THE TUDOR WING: 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
34, acre. 
Oil-fived central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
PRICES £6,000-£8,500 


Or the property would be sold as 
a whole. 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (57368 K.M.) 


FRENCH RIVIERA 


Within easy reach of coast and Nice. Standing 800 feet up with excellent views. 


ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN VILLA 


of Georgian style. 


Oil-fived central heating. 


All main services. 


GARAGE. COTTAGE 


3 LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS CHARMING GARDEN OF 


2 ACRES 


6 BEDROOMS 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


2 BATHROOMS os 


Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Associate: MR. PETER CHURCHIL 
MAYtair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Yelegianaes 


FICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) “Galleries, Wesdo, London” 
{45 Uses) HEREFORD OPO REPRESENTED IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 


L, Le Rouret, A.M., France. 
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JACKSONSTOPS & STAFF 


14, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1 arosvevor 6291 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


BEAUFORT HUNT, NEAR TETBURY 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER 
PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
2 LOOSE BOXES 
GARDEN 
In all about 14% ACRES 


FREEHOLD WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 


COTSWOLD STONE HOUSE 


MODERNISED 


HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
7 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS 
MODERN KITCHEN 


Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5). 


READING, BERKSHIRE SOMERSET 
16th-CENTURY HOUSE IN A POLDEN VILLAGE 


In a top-class residential road on the outskirts of the town. 


EDWARDIAN HOUSE, SUPERBLY MODERNISED AND FITTED A PERIOD HOUSE modernised with care and in immaculate order. 


Hype oyyps a 
3 reception rooms, 
POnRCLCSeOrY eee lounge 83 reception, 4-5 bedrooms, 
and breakfast room. . 
Modern kitchen, 5 principal superb kitchen and offices. 
and 2 secondary 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


MODERN STAFF 
GARAGES BUNGALOW 
with playroom over. 


Old-world garden. 


Greenhouses and 
outbuildings. Main services. 


Swimming pool. 
ABOUT 434 ACRES 


Hard tennis court. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Professionally laid out garden about 1 ACRE 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION EARLY FEBRUARY OR PRIVATELY NOW Agents: 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 14, Curzon Street, W.1 (Tel. GRO. 6291). JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 30, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 


YORK WEST SUSSEX COAST 


In the most popular residential section of the City and within walking distance of the WITHIN A FEW YARDS OF THE SEASHORE 
shopping centre. occupying delightful situation on the Aldwick Bay Estate, near Bognor Regis. 


A TOWN RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


4 bedrooms, 
2 reception rooms, 
kitchen, 2 bathrooms, 
suns verandah, boxroom. 


ST. OLAVE’S HOUSE, BOOTHAM 


The House is at present divided into a modernised Maisonette and 3 Self- 
contained Flats affording independent accommodation for owner-occupier 
and ready income from furnished lettings. 


CENTRAL HEATING 


Alternatively, simple reconversion to one home will provide 3 reception rooms, 
4-5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. GARAGE 


ATTRACTIVE “OLD WORLD” WALLED GARDEN. DOUBLE GARAGE 
SMALL GARDEN 


VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE BY ARRANGEMENT 
IF REQUIRED 


PRICE £7,850 FREEHOLD 


Full details from Further particulars from 
FRANK CLOSE & SIMPSON, 7, High Petergate, York (Tel. 24518) or : JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2633-4), 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 23, High Petergate, York (Tel. 25033/4). and at 14, Curzon Street, London, W.1 (Tel. GROsvenor 6291). 


SUSSEX 
TUN BRIDGE WELLS 6 MILES 


EAST SUFFOLK 
TWO FIRST-CLASS ADJACENT ARABLE FARMS 


LONDON 45 MILES. 


THE VALUABLE DAIRY AND STOCK FARM TING a ae 
AT HISTORIC PERIOD RESIDENCE 
ERIDGE, NEAR ROTHERFIELD with 3 reception rooms, recreation room, 6 principal bedrooms, bathroom. | 


Main electricity, own water supply. 
PLEASANT GROUNDS IN PARK SETTING 
3 SETS OF BUILDINGS. 8 COTTAGES 
355 ACRES 


’Midst unspoilt countryside in this noted district. 


CHARMING 4-BEDROOMED FARM-HOUSE 


COMMODIOUS BUILDINGS WITH TYINGS FOR 23 


70 ACRES OF PRODUCTIVE LANDS LYING COMPACTLY TOGETHER 
AROUND THE FARMSTEAD 


MODERNISED FARM-HOUSE 
TWO FARM COTTAGES (ONE VACANT) with 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION SPRING 1961 OR EARLIER BY MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY 
ARRANGEMENT ON LOCK, STOCK AND BARREL BASIS FARM-BUILDINGS AND 95 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION MARCH 25, 1961 OR EARLIER ALL GOOD QUALITY WELL DRAINED LAND 


Full particulars and schedule of live and dead stock from VACANT POSSESSION OF BOTH FARMS 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 14, Curzon Street, London, W.1 JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, East Anglian Office. 
’ 7 

(Tel. GROsvenor 6291). 168, High Street, Newmarket (Tel. 2231-2). 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


HAMPSHIRE—NEAR ANDOVER 


Situated in the hamlet of Egbury. 
GEORGIAN PERIOD HOUSE FACING SOUTH AMID LOVELY 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


Between Ware and Bishops Stortford. 
AN HISTORIC GEORGIAN are SITUATED ON THE EDGE OF A 
ILLAGE 


The well arranged 
accommodation comprises: 
3 reception rooms, 
conservatory, 8 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 
Central heating. 

All main services, 
Garage for 2 cars. 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
5 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 
Central heating 
throughout. 


Main eiectricity. 
Septic tank drainage. 


ABOUT 41/2 ACRES NEARLY 1 ACRE 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (57346 G.J.A.) 


a eee 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


15 lines 
( ) ALSO REPRESENTED IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 


NICHOLAS 


(ESTABLISHED 1882) 


STATION ROAD 
READING 
READING 54055 (4 lines) 


1, 


Paddock. 2-Car Garage. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD Attractive walled garden. 
WITH 


To be let on a full repairing 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (33625 K.M.) 


HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) 


COUNTRYSIDE 


ease for 7 or 14 years 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London” 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD 
PICCADILLY, W.1 
REGENT 1184 (3 lines) 


NEAR BOURNEMOUTH 
OF INTEREST T 


9 miles east of Bournemouth in an unrivalled 


position. 


OVERLOOKING SEA 


MARINE RESIDENCE 
OF CHARACTER AND CHARM 


WITH SPACIOUS ROOMS MOST OF 
WHICH HAVE ENVIABLE VIEWS 


O THE DEVELOPER OR PRIVATE PURCHASER 


Present accommodation: 

10 BEDROOMS, 5 RECEPTION 
4 BATHROOMS, 3 KITCHENS 
DINING/KITCHENETTE 
3 SEPARATE W.C’s 


GARAGE 


3 ACRES 


including a really delightful garden of 
Mediterranean character. 


The property is generally in good condi- 
tion. Ideal as Nursing Home, Country 
Club, Hotel, Private Residence or for 


OVERLOOKING THE SEA ey = es ae 
PRICE £24,000 FREEHOLD. 
LONDON OXTED HEREFORD WORCESTER YORK NEWCASTLE 


HAMPSHIRE 
WITH VALUABLE FISHING RIGHTS IN RIVER ITCHEN 


LOVELY 


BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS 


complete redevelopment. 


UPON TYNE HEXHAM EDINBURGH 


Also CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA and SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
WOLDINGHAM, SURREY 


On the North Downs, only 20 miles from London. Magnificent position in the midst of 
unspoilt Green Belt country and actually adjoining the nine-hole golf course. 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF CHARM AND DISTINCTION 


SUPPLEMENT—3 


including the fishing. 


TUDOR COTTAGE 
with many 
period features 


and containing large 
reception room, 2 bed- 
rooms and bathroom, fine 
modern kitchen. 


GARAGE 


SMALL GARDEN 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £7,500 


Details from BERNARD THORPE & PARTNER 


129, Mount Street. W.1 (Tel. GROsvenor 6611). 


Head Ottice: 1, Buckingham Palace Road, Westminster, S.W.1. 
37, The Tything, Worcester; St. Helen’s Square, York; 30, Market Street, Newe 


8, 
(Ref. WINS 3451) 


West End Office: 129. Mount Street, Mayfair, W.1. 


Containing hall with cloak- 2 y, “8 x99 


room, inner lounge hall, 
2 beautiful reception rooms 
with fine oak panelling and 
beams. 
Compact well-arranged 
domestic quarters. 
4 main bedrooms witb 
2 bathrooms, 3. other 
bedrooms as staff quarters 
or flat. 
Janitor oil-fired 
central heating plant. 
2 GARAGES 


Lovely 
landscaped gardens. 


ABOUT 214 ACRES. 


COLLINS & COLLINS & RAWLENCE 


WESTLAND HOUSE, CURZON STREET, W.1. 


SURREY HILLS 


(30 minutes by train to City or West End) 


A LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE 
in choice position in a private estate 400 ft. above 
sea level. 

Lounge hall and 8 reception rooms, cloakroom, modern 
kitchen, games room, 6-8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Garage (3 cars). 

All main services, oil-fired central heating. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDEN 2 ACRES 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


Details from Sole Agents, as above. 


Tel. GROsvenor 3641 (8 lines). 


PRICE £12,000 FREEHOLD 
Details from BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, Oxted, Surrey (Tel. 2375). 


Branches at Thorpe House, broad Street, Hereford; 
astle upon Tyne; 15, Priestpopple, Hexham; 5, Glenfinlas Street, Edinburgh; and Oxted, Surrey 


Vie 


WEST SUSSEX COAST 


PAIGNTON, SOUTH DEVON 


Premier Residential Position. 


A FIRST RATE BUILDING SITE 
WITH VIEWS OVER TORBAY 


WITH PLANNING CONSENT FOR 15 FLATS 
FREEHOLD 


Auction Torquay early 1961 (unless previously sold). 
Details (when ready) from the Auctioneers, as above. 


NEWBURY—BERKS 


1% miles from town. 


A FIRST RATE BUILDING SITE 
with excellent road frontage. 
WITH OUTLINE PLANNING PERMISSION 
FREEHOLD 


Auction early 1961 
(unless previously sold). 


Angmering-on- Sea. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN MARINE RESIDENCE 
on a private estate. 


Well planned accommodation comprising hall, 2 recep- 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, staff room, 
kitchen, ete. 


tion rooms, 


Main services, central heating. 
ORNAMENTAL GARDEN 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION EARLY 1961 
(unless previously sold). 


Joint Auctioneers: COLLINS & COLLINS & RAWLENCE 
(as above), and Messrs. CANE & Co., East Preston, 
Angmering-on-Sea. Tel. Rustington 287. 


SUPPLEMENT —4 


Telephone: 
HYDe Park 8222 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


Telegrams: 
“Selanlet, Piccy, 


Sotew) 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 ene 


By direction of the Hon. Anthony J. K. Edmondson. 


SELDOM IN THE MARKET 


FACING SOUTH ON TO LOVELY RICHMOND PARK 


Only 8 miles S.W. of Town and enjoying complete seclusion. 


THIS VERY CHARMING MODERN QUEEN ANNE STYLE RESIDENCE OF eee 


AFFORDING PLEASANT WELL- 
PROPORTIONED APARTMENTS 
IN EXCELLENT ORDER 


6-7 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 
HANDSOME DRAWING ROOM 
DINING ROOM, STUDY 
SPACIOUS OFFICES, 


CENTRAL HEATING 
Oak floors and high-grade joinery. 
GARAGE 2 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 
of just under 1 ACRE 


FREEHOLD 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 


CLOAKROOM 


CARS 


Highly recommended by the Sole Agents : 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (8.35006) 


UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY. IDEAL FOR 
NURSING HOME, INSTITUTIONAL OR OTHER PURPOSES 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


In lovely countrified surroundings only 21 miles from London. 
3 miles from important town. 


An imposing and finely 
appointed MANOR 
TYPE RESIDENCE 
on two fioors only. 
Approached by drive. 

Spacious hall, cloakroom, 

4 fine reception rooms, 

excellent offices, 16 bed 


and dressing rooms. 
3 bathrooms. 


Oil-fired central heating. 
COTTAGE. GARAGES 
BUILDINGS 


Delightful grounds, grass 
and woodland, in all about 


32 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. MOST HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (B.32618) 


NORTHWO OD (MIDDLESEX) 


Countrified situation backing on to golf course. 
Only 35 minutes by road or rail from Town. 


A SUPERBLY PLANNED LUXURIOUSLY FITTED 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE, CONTRACT best! IN ier 


Imposing lounge hall, 

3 handsome _ reception 
rooms, staff bed-sitting or 
games room, 
American plan kitchen, 
laundry room, 5 excellent 
spacious bedrooms all h. 
and c., master bathroom 
and shower room. 


Complete oil-fired 
central heating. 


Highest quality 
appointments throughout. 


GARAGING 2 CARS 
Secluded grounds 


OVER 1/2 ACRE 


FREEHOLD FOR'SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION 
EARLY IN THE NEW YEAR 


Hoa; recommended by. the Sole Agents 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (M.70032) 


HANTS—BERKS BORDER 


Extensive views. Fine position in a pretty village between Reading and Basingstoke. Bus-route. 


LUXURIOUS COUNTRY, HOUSE ey PN 


South aspect, superb condition. SES 
Lovely grounds. 


IDEAL FOR HOTEL 
OR COUNTRY CLUB 


and 


3 ACRES LEVEL LAND 


WITH PLANNING CONSENT 


PANELLED HALL, COCKTAIL BAR, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 7 PRINCIPAL 
BEDROOMS AND 4 BATHROOMS. 

5 or 6 SPARE ROOMS 


CENTRAL HEATING 


Main services. 


EXCELLENT COTTAGE 
GARAGE ACCOMMODATION 
TENNIS COURTS 


GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF 2 ACRES 

FIELD OF 3 ACRES WITH ROAD 

ACCESS AND PLANNING CONSENT AT 
4 HOUSES PER ACRE 


FOR SALE 
SUMPTUOUSLY FURNISHED 


£28,000 


Inspected and thoroughly recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (B.54464) 


PALM BAY, CLIFTONVILLE 


Select position overlooking sea and green. 


Exclusive neighbourhood. Golf at North Foreland. 
LUXURIOUS SMALL MARINE RESIDENCE 


Built 1938. In 
Impeccable order. 


Hall, cloakroom, 

2 inter-communicating 
reception rooms, 
loggias, 
model kitchen, 
breakfast room, 

4 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms. 


Gas-fired central heating. 
Main services. 
INTEGRAL GARAGE 
Attractive garden. 

FREEHOLD £8,000. CARPETS, ETC., AT VALUATION 


Recommended by 
© HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (K.69462) 


ESHER 


Unique and secluded in one of the most sought-after situations. Waterloo 21 minutes. 
CHOICE SMALL LUXURY RESIDENCE 
Architect-designed in 
the Georgian style and 
in exceptional order 
throughout. 

Hall, cloakroom, 2 fine 
reception rooms, 3 bed- 
rooms, 2luxury bathrooms, 
excellent offices. 
Main electricity, 
gas and water. 
Oil-fired central heating. 
LARGE GARAGE 


Delightful gardens with 
lawns, York paved terraces, 


HARD TENNIS COURT 


Rock and water garden, summer house, aviary, etc., in all about 1 ACRE. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Highly recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
(8.70540) 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS, AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 


. 
| 
| 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


HYDE PARK 
4304 


; EAST GRINSTEAD AND HORLEY 
Situate in unspoilt country surrounded by Green Belt land, 
33 miles from a station (London 35 minutes). 

A WELL BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE 
fully modernised and having oil-fired central 
heating. 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen and utility 
room. Main electricity and water. 
Matured garden of about 34 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: OSBORN & MEROER, as above. (21867) 


OXON. AND GLOS. BORDER 
In a lovely old village about a mile from a station. 
A Charming Small House of Character 
Recently reconstructed from 3 old cottages. 


Hall with cloakroom, 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, modern 
bathroom and kitchen. 


Oil-fired central heating. Main electricity and water. 
Double garage and matured partly walled garden. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MBEROER, as above. (21854) 


R. 


130, MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED ESSEX 


AT A GREATLY REDUCED PRICE FOR 


Full details from the Owner’s Agents: R. C. KNIGHT & Sons, 130, Mount Street, 


London, W.1. Tel. MAY 0023. 


QROsvenor 
2861 


Entrance hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 7 bed and dressing 


In all about 212 ACRES 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


: 8 MILES EAST OF SEVENOAKS 
Situate some 500 ft. above sea level within 5 minutes of a 
village and station (London 45 minutes). 

A CHARMING SMALL MODERN HOUSE 


¥ 
g 


Built of Kentish ragstone and brick with a tiled roof. 
Hall, 2 reception, cloakroom, kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 
All main services. Garage. 
Matured garden of 1/3 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21861) 


C. KNIGHT & SONS 


ESSEX—20 MILES CAMBRIDGE 


FARMHOUSE 


Adjoining the A45 road, 3 miles from Stowmarket and 11 miles from Bury St. Edmunds. 


THE AGRIC 


rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
GARAGE FOR 2 
STABLING FOR 3 
Oil-fired central heating. 
Swimming pool. 


The wh 


EARLY SALE (unk 


AND AT STOWMARKET, NORWICH AND HOLT. ALSO AT YEOVIL (IN ASSOCIATION WITH PALMER SNELL & CO.) 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


OXON—BUCKS BORDER 


Adjoining open farmlands. 


but not isolated. 


PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD HOUSE 


Dating from the 16th cen- 
tury. 
tiled roof, now really well 
equipped and in good order. 


a 


Pleasant, easily maintained garden, partly walled, with lawns, orchard and small 
vegetable garden, in all ABOUT 1 ACRE 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Owner’s Agents: TRHSIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


16, ARCADE STREET 
IPSWICH 
Ipswich 54352 


NORTH. SUFFOLK 


Standing by itself in a completely rural area. 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL POULTRY HOLDING 
Hall, 


kitchen 


Deep 
1,000, and other buildings. 


Bae Be ni 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,250 


Inspected and recommended by Ipswich office. 


a Between High Wycombe and Oxford (9 and 17 miles 
respectively). In a small village, overlooking the green and away from all traffic noise 


6 bed and dressing rooms 
(3. -h: 
3 reception rooms. Well-fitted 


Warm climate. 
EMINENTLY S 


Delightful period house. 


Having suite of 2 bedrooms 
and bathroom, 3 other 
bedrooms, second bath- 
room, 3 reception rooms, 
kitchen and pantry. 


Brick and flint with 


and c¢.), 2 bathrooms, 


Central heating. 
kitchen. 
Main electricity. 


Oil-fired central heating. 


Garage for 1 car. 


Main electricity and water. 


Garden of 


2 GARAGES ABOUT 11, ACRES 


(32540) TRESIDDER & 


WOODCOCKS 


A VERY 


Hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, kitchen, 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 


cloakroom, dining 
room, drawing room, 
(dining recess), 


4 bedrooms, bathroom. é e 
Main electricity and water. 


Main electricity. Central heating. 


Main water. 
Very fine garden. 


Pleasant garden. 
10 ACRES 
with 300 fruit trees. 


T.T. standings for 27. 
Loose boxes and piggeries. 


COTTAGE and 54 ACRES 


houses for ; 
first quality early land, 


litter 


By direction of A. Henderson, Esq. 


A FERTILE CORN AND STOCK HOLDING WITH IRRIGATION PLANT 


EXCELLENT PARKLANDS WITH UNFAILING WATER 
INTENSIVE POULTRY UNIT 


MATURED WOODLANDS AND YOUNG PLANTATIONS 


VACANT POSSESSION 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN MARCH, 1961 


Particulars in due course from the Auctioneers: R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 
Market Place, Stowmarket. (Tel. 384/5) or as above. 


Set amid the quiet beauty of the Pyrenean foothills with magnificent views to the south. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD IN STERLING 


High position with extensive views. 
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28b, ALBEMARLE STREET 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDER 
Situate in a village about 12 miles from Tunbridge Wells. 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE 


Modernised and having: Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
maid’s room and kitchen, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. All main services. 
GARAGE, STABLING 
Well timbered, sheltered garden of ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21869) 


WEST SUSSEX 
Situate on a secluded private estate, commanding lovely 
views of the South Downs. 


AN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED MODERN 
COTTAGE-STYLE HOUSE 


beautifully fitted and in splendid order. 


Hall, cloakroom, lounge, dining recess, kitchen/breakfast 
room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Central heating. Main services. 
Garden of 23 ACRE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
(including luxury fittings) 
Agents: OSBORN & MEROBER, as above. (21862) 


MAYfair 
0023-4 


SUFFOLK 


ULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
HAUGHLEY PARK 


Comprising: 


SUPPLY 


ole extending to about 505 ACRES 


ess previously sold as a whole) 


Telegrams: 
“Cornishmen (Audley), London” 


PAYS BASQUE 


Biarritz 85 kms. Main-line station 45 kms. 


UITABLE FOR RETIREMENT ABROAD 


(32032) 


Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
MAYfair 5411 


CORNISH COAST 


Between Truro and Penzance. 


FINE RESIDENTIAL FARMERY 


PRICE FREEHOLD £12,000 
including fixtures, or as a going concern. 


Inspected an 


d well recommended by Woodeocks, London. 
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OCCUPATION 


Partly walled kit 
ABO 


SLOANE SQUARE, S.W.1, and at 
52, CHURCH ROAD, HOVE 


A NEW GEORGIAN REPLICA 


minutes from London in a private park in Tunbridge Wells 


furniture. Garage for 2 cars. 
Established garden 1/7 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £12,500 


By order of Lady Pansy Lamb. 


SOUTH WILTS 


25, MOUNT STREET, ¢ 
SURROUNDED BY A PRIVATE ESTATE IN ESSEX 


E Entirely rural yet only 26 miles from London. Station and buses only 1 mile. 
A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE FOR PRIVATE 


White-painted and decorated, ready to occupy, only 50 


2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms (h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, 
large kitchen, central heating, parquet floors, built-in 


aROevenor 1589 GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS =, Weer Baten eure 


ESTABLISHED 1778) Belgrave Square, 
ROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 London, S.W.1. 


Approached from a quiet road by a drive. 


Lounge-hall, 3 reception, 
billiards room, 6 principal 
bed and dressing rooms, 
4 attic rooms (ideal staff 
flat), 4 bathrooms and 
vapour bath, 
well-arranged offices. 


Main electric light. 
Good water. 
Central heating. 
Modern drainage. 


Really delightful gardens 

and grounds with swim- 

ming pool and picturesque 
ponds. 


SR 
chen and fruit garden. 2 lodges, garages, stabling, etc. 
UT 4 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: GHORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


T.G.B. (A.5018) 


deniably good taste. 


modern cowhouse. 


Only 3 miles Salisbury with main line-station (Waterloo). 


ig 


5 
3 


THE DETACHED VILLAGE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


BROOKSIDE, 
COOMBE BISSETT 


Built in 1790 and until his 
recent death the home of 


Henry Lamb, R.A. 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
reception, kitchen, etc. 

2 staff bedrooms. 


Also a studio 33 ft. by 21 ft. 


GARAGE 


Easily maintained garden of 
1/2-ACRE with river frontage. 


PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD. Vacant possession February, 1961 
Apply: Salisbury Office. Tel. 2467-8. 


ESTATE AGENT, WEST MEON, PETERS 
Tel. West Meon 376. 


SELSEY-ON-SEA 


100 yards sandy bathing beach. Sheltered 


furnished rentals in season. 
FREEHOLD £5,200 
Extremely good value and a nice lookin 


HAMPSHIRE 


reasonable. 


W. H. BRIDGEN, F.v.1. 


(late manager, F. L. Mercer & Co., London. 


) 
FIELD, HANTS. 


West Sussex. Chichester 8 miles. 


position. 


THIS ADAPTABLE HOUSE, ideal for peaceful but self-contained co-habitation 
(being in two units), family holiday home, guest house, nursing home, etc. Total of 
10 rooms (all on 2 floors), plus 2 bathrooms, basins in all 6 bedrooms. Main services. 
Garage. 4-roomed garden chalet. Latter, and rear wing of house, can produce good 


g property. 


Over 550 ft. above sea level. 134 miles Alton, 80 minutes Waterloo. 
For sale with about 13 acres (5 acres pasture, rest woodland). 


ATTRACTIVE, SECLUDED CHALET-TYPE HOUSE: lounge/dining room, 
kitchen/breakfast room, oak-strip floors, 3 double bedrooms, good bathroom. 
Main services. Pleasant, small garden. Extensive range of outbuildings. An 
eminently suitable property for those interested in horses, dogs, poultry, etc., 
providing extremely comfortable living quarters. Rates and general upkeep very 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT £5,250 


WIL 


SUPERLATIVES ARE WARRANTED SURREY, NEAR ESHER 

when describing this really charming old house and its | This fine modern house enjoys quiet and seclusion in 
beautiful situation surrounded by National Trust between beautiful wooded surroundings adjoining extensive common 

Marlow and Henley. land 
Large, sunny, well-proportioned rooms decorated in un- 
Large sitting hall, large drawing 
room, large morning or playroom, dining room, 7-8 bed 
and dressing rooms in suites, 4 baths, Self-contained flat 
modern kitchen. Oil-fired central heating. Garages and 

stables. 2 ACRES (Grazing easily obtainable). 
FREEHOLD £18,250 


OF GREAT AESTHETIC APPEAL 
A dignified modernised early-Georgian house in a small 
town at the foot of the Oxfordshire Chilterns. 
Beautiful staircase, panelling, etc. Large hall, 3 reception 
7 bedrooms, 2 modern bathrooms, kitchen. Garages. 
Long garden. Suitable for private occupation, profes- 
sional use or conversion. FREEHOLD £8,250 


HERTFORDSHIRE CIRCA 1650 
A “picture postcard” Cottage facing South over picturesque 
village green in beautiful country 30 miles London, 

45 minutes by train. 

3 reception, 4 bedrooms, modern kitchen, 2 bathrooms. 
Garage, electrically-heated greenhouse. Very attractive 
garden with long moat-like pond. Splendid new swim- 
ming pool, electrically-heated and filtered. 2 fields, 
7 ACRES. FREEHOLD £10,250 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, -raics. 


SALISBURY, SHERBORNE, SOUTHAMPTON, TAUNTON 


13, Hobart Place, 


GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS 
Walking distance of town centre and station. — 


MODERN RESIDENCE OF QUALITY. Pre-war construction. 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2-3 reception rooms, plus suite of 2 ground-floor rooms with separate 
entrance, ideal for doctor, dentist, etc. 


All main services. Gas-fired central heating. Secluded garden nearly 1/2 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. R.A.W. (A.6514) 


NEAR BORDERS OF KENT, SURREY AND SUSSEX 
On bus route, station 14 miles (Victoria and London Bridge about 1 hour). 


MODERN RESIDENCE with 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, large hall, 4 spacious 
reception rooms, kitchen with ‘‘Esse’’ cooker. Wing with 4 rooms and bathroom. 


Central heating. Main water and electricity. 
£12,500 FREEHOLD WITH 11 ACRES 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. R.A.W. (2693) 


i Tel. SLOane 8141 
oe Tel. HOVE 34055 


8 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms (room for 

third), fitted kitchen, maid’s room, oiJ-fired central 

heating. 2 garages. : 

Attractive, easily maintained garden with rhododen- 
drons, ete. 134 ACRES with building plot. 


FREEHOLD £15,000 


SOUTH WILTS—IN THE LOVELY CHALKE VALLEY 


9 miles Salisbury. 
CHARMING OLD-WORLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


Completely renovated and 
modernised—in first-clas: 
order. : 


4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
KITCHEN, CLOAKROOM 


Main electricity. 
Water by electric pump. 
Septic tank drainage. 


ENCLOSED GARDEN OF 
1/4-ACRE 


PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 
Apply: Salisbury Office. Tel. 2467-8. 


C. M. STANFORD & SON 


Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents. 
23, HIGH STREET, COLCHESTER. Tel. 73165 


17th CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF A QUIET VILLAGE 
Close to the old weaving town of Lavenham. 


4-5 good bedrooms, modern bathroom and kitchen, 3 reception. 
Garden and paddock 11/7 ACRES 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £3,850 (D.2624/94) 


IDEAL FOR NATURALIST 


In unique position on the Essex Coast with uninterrupted views of Saltings and the sea. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE, BUILT 1953 


Lounge hall opening on to south terrace, large living room with panoramic views 
of the coast, 3 bedrooms, tiled bathroom and _ kitchen. Built-in garage. 
Well established garden of 1 ACRE on a southern slope. 


FREEHOLD £5,500 (D.2640/40) 


NEAR COLCHESTER 


RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER IN PARK-LIKE SURROUNDINGS 
Only 5% miles Colchester main line station (London 75 minutes). 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom, 3 reception, etc. 
Outbuildings, garden and paddock 5 ACRES 
POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT. FREEHOLD £8,000 (D.2642/43) 
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CURTIS & HENSON 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE—OXFORDSHIRE BORDER 


Banbury 10 miles, Leamington Spa 14 miles. 
A FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


FACING SOUTH ON VILLAGE OUTSKIRTS AND DIVIDED 
3 ADMIRABLE SELF-CONTAINED UNITS 


5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor 

5131 (8 lines) . 


and at 
21, HORSEFAIR, 
BANBURY, OXON 


Tel. 3295-7 


TADMARTON MANOR 


5 miles west of Banbury on the Warwickshire-Heythrop Hunt border 


5 bedrooms, 
2-3 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom and_ kitchen. 


INTO 


HOUSE 1: 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms (drawing room 34 ft. by CHARMING 
17 ft.), kitchen and cloakroom. 4 SECLUDED GROUNDS 
HOUSE 2: 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, kitchen and cloakroom. with 
Hae GARAGE for 2 
FLAT: 3 bedrooms, dining room, bathroom and kitch : 
itchenette DOVECOTE 
THE WHOLE COULD VERY EASILY BE REINSTATED GAMES ROOM 
AS ONE HOUSE and 
5 TITHE BARN 
Charming 3-bedroomed fully modernised cott i ae 
g r ully i cottage and garaging. PADDOCK ey a 


Grounds in all ABOUT 2 ACRES 
PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD 


Agents: CurTIS & HENSON, Banbury. 


IN ALL ABOUT 8 ACRES 


PRICE £9,000 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: CurTIs & HENSON, Banbury. 


HEAD OFFICE: BRANCH OFFICES: 


Sunninghill, Ascot, 
Berkshire (Ascot 1666) 


EAST BERKSHIRE 
A CHARMING QUEEN ANNE STYLE HOUSE 


TUFNELL & PARTNERS 


ASCOT, BERKSHIRE 


In attractive rural surroundings. 


Windsor (Tel. 1) and Streatley, 
Nr. Reading (Goring, 45) 


SOUTH STOKE, OXON 
Muain-line station to Paddington, 2 miles. 
re 


On edge of old-world village. 


\ 


A SUPERB RIVERSIDE HOUSE in a charming 
unspoilt village. 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, adequate domestic offices. Full central heating. 
Garage. Grounds approximately 3 ACRES. FREE- 
HOLD £10,000. Optional further 6 acres with 
2 boathouses. 
Apply: Streatley Office. 


A CHARMING MODERN HOUSE within 10 minutes’ 

walk of railway and shops. 3 bedrooms, dressing room, 

bathroom, 1 large reception room, modern kitchen. 
Garage. All main services. 1 ACRE garden. 


27 miles from London. 10 bedrooms and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms (drawing room 


42 ft. by 19ft.), usual offices. Central heating. Main © 
services. Staff bungalow. 4 garages and_ stabling. FREEHOLD £7,250. Can be easily extended. 


5 ACRES including paddock. FREEHOLD £18,000. Apply: Ascot Office. 
ALL OFFICES OPERATE A 24-HOUR AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SERVICE 


HOAR & SANDERSON “sui C. BRIDGER & SONS 


ASHTEAD BOOKHAM EAST HORSLEY EPSOM FARNHAM GODALMING GUILDFORD HASLEMERE LEATHERHEAD TOLWORTH WOKING 


COUNTRY HOUSE REQUIRED HORSLEY 


We are retained by Mr. D. J. to find Exclusive garden site, 10 minutes’ walk station. 
SI MOD EE WORE RODE OUSE DELIGHTFULLY RESTRAINED 


LOVELY VILLAGE POSITION 


NEAR FARNHAM 


Amidst lovely countryside yet close all amenities in delightful 


and keenly sought-after locality. OF SOME CHARACTER 


CHARMING DETACHED BUNGALOW 


With well-proportioned accommodation planned 
for ease of maintenance. 


Erected for the Vendor some two years ayo to afford: 
Entrance hall, through lounge, fitted kitchen, 2 double 


in any WEST SURREY DISTRICT, with a minimum 
of 5 bedrooms, at a 


CASH PRICE OF UP TO £9,500 
Owners or Agents, contact Godalming office. (Tel. 1010-1). 


CONTEMPORARY STYLE BUNGALOW 
SHORTLY READY FOR OCCUPATION 
Architect-designed to incorporate 

features with a minimum of upkeep. 


labour-saving 


Complete central heating. 


bedrooms, bathroom, separate w.c. Loft would readily 
convert to form third bedroom. 


NICELY LAID-OUT GARDEN 
GARAGE 


WEST SURREY VILLAGES 


SEVERAL INDIVIDUAL BUILDING SITES 
AVAILABLE 


at 


WITLEY, CHIDDINGFOLD, 
GODALMIN 


FROM £1,750 


Entrance hall, 22 ft. lounge, well-fitted kitchen, 3 bed- 
rooms with built-in wardrobes, bathroom, separate w.c. 


Garage. Outside w.c. Secluded garden. 


ADDITIONAL FIRST FLOOR ACCOMMODATION 


All main services. Ges aA and 


Main services. 
PRICE £6,300 FREEHOLD 
Full details from East Horsley Office (Tel. 4242/3). 


Early possession. Ideal for retirement. 


PRICE £4,250 FREEHOLD 
Full details from Farnham Office (Tel. 4407/8). 


BAIRSTOW, EVES. & SON 


ESTABLISHED 1899 
FOR ESSEX COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


All particularly suitable for daily travel. 
Godalming office. (Tel. 1010-1). 


HUTTON ROAD, . 
SHENFIELD, ESSEX 
Tel, Brentwood 4866 (4 lines) 


BRENTWOOD 


A SUPERIOR DETACHED FAMILY RESIDENCE in extensive grounds, 
situated on a select estate. 


104-106, KINGS ROAD, 
BRENTWOOD, ESSEX 
Tel, Brentwood 3817 (4 lines) 


THEYDON BOIS 
(Central Line to West End) 
A PART TUDOR, PART VICTORIAN RESIDENCE of charm and character 
situated on a hill overlooking undulating countryside, this superior property is on the 
fringe of Epping Forest. 


5 large bedrooms, bathroom, w.c. 
Lounge (15 ft. by 14 ft.), double 
doors to garden. 


4-roomed attic flat, 

5 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms and w.c., lobby, 
lounge/hall, lounge/dining room, 
breakfast room, morning room, 
kitchen, cloakroom and w.c. 
Laundry room. Greenhouse. 


Numerous sheds. Summer house. 
Dairy. Terraced gardens. 


Sun balcony. 


Dining room (16 ft. by 14 ft.), 


study and morning room, 


large kitchen, scullery, 


lobby and w.c. 


Tennis court. Detached garage. 


CENTRAL HEATING 


The grounds to the rear of the property are suitable for a tennis court or putting 
lawn. Matured trees and shrubs make this garden a fine feature of a desirable 
property. 


£8,500 


This superior property has a wealth of oak panelling to the lounge/hall which 
blends with the Victorian charm of the lounge and dining rooms. A beautiful 
residence, surrounded on all sides by poplar, oak, pine, beech and willow fir trees. 
£12,000. APPROXIMATELY 2 ACRES 


OTHER OFFICES AT GOODMAYES (Tel. 2371, 4 lines); ILFORD (Tel. Valentine 6229, 3 lines); and BILLERICAY 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 
QROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. | aa 
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GROsvenor 


UNIQUE POSITION ON KENT COAST 


Facing the sea with magnificent marine views and overlooking Littlestone golf course. 
Easy reach Rye and Folkestone. 


The ideal 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE. 
holiday home with fine sands and safe bathing. 6 bed. and dressing rooms, 3 bath., 
3 reception rooms (one 29 ft. by 15 ft.), modern offices. Main services and oil-fired 
central heating. Double garage, attractive walled gardens. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD £6,500. EARLY POSSESSION 
Highly recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. WILSON & CO., as above. 


WINCHESTER 
FLEET, ALTON 
FARNBOROUGH 


DORSET 


In charming village south of Shaftesbury. 


COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
OF CHARACTER 


Dating back 300 years. Built of stone under thatched 
roof, equally suitable for private residence or 
tea house. 

56 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
KITCHEN, CHAPEL 
ANNEXE OF 3 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM 
FURTHER ANNEXE OF BEDROOM AND 
BATHROOM 
Dairy-Cowhouse for 6. 


Main services. 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


IN A MUCH 
FAVOURED HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE 
Ideal for daily travel, London 75 minutes to Waterloo. 


LOVELY GARDENS. Picturesque stream. Paddocks, 
3 ACRES. 5-8 bedrooms, fine drawing room, dining 


500 FEET UP IN RURAL HERTS. 40 MINUTES LONDON 


Adjoining farmlands with beautiful views. North of Chipperfield village and 1 mile 
station. Golf course nearby. 


CHARMING COTTAGE-STYLE HOUSE SET IN A LOVELY GARDEN 


Hall, dining room, sitting room (24 ft. by 13 ft.), modern kitchen, 2 double bed- 
rooms, tiled bathroom. Main electricity, gas and water. Radiators, 2 garages. 


Exceptionally lovely gardens. 
PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD. JUST IN THE MARKET 


CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE .IN WILTSHIRE 
Facing due south with magnificent views of the Downs. 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Stabling and garage. Cottage. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH NEARLY 6 ACRES. 


CLOSE TO SUSSEX COAST AND SOUTH DOWNS 
Enjoying lovely Downland view. Easy reach Lewes, Brighton and Eastbourne. 
DELIGHTFUL SUSSEX PERIOD RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


Hall, 3 good reception rooms, 8 bedrooms and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, staff 
flat. Garages and stabling. 2 cottages and flat. Attractive matured gardens. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 3 ACRES 


HARTLEY WINTNEY 
ALDERSHOT, ALRESFORD 
BASINGSTOKE 


NEAR SHAFTESBURY—DORSET 


Enjoying a delightful setting on the outskirts of a pleasant 
village with views across surrounding hills. 


THIS ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT 
FARM HOUSE 


with well proportioned accommodation. 
4 BEDROOMS, BOXROOM, BATHROOM 
DINING ROOM, SITTING ROOM 
Kitchen with Aga cooker. cloakroom, utility room. 
GARAGE SPACE 


Pleasant easily maintained garden and orchard. 
12-ACRE IN ALL 
Main services. 


room, study, 2 bathrooms, domestie offices. Excellent 


PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 
Walcote Chambers, Winchester. Tel. 3388. 


DORKING (Tel. 2212) 
EFFINGHAM (Tel. Bookham 2801) 
ALRESFORD (Tel. 335) 


outbuildings. Garages for 3 cars. Loose boxes. Potting 
sheds. All main services. Central heating. 
PRICE £11,000 FREEHOLD 
Alton Office. Tel. 2206. 


CUBITT & WEST 


PRICE £5,250 FREEHOLD 
Walcote Chambers, Winchester. Tel. 3388. 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 2345-7) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
HINDHEAD (Tel. <3) 
PETERSFIELD (Tel. 213 


HIGH CENTRAL AND QUIET 
NEAR OPEN COUNTRY 


Haslemere Station within walking dista 


91 
Be 


PANORAMIC VIEW OVER AN AREA OF 
OUTSTANDING NATURAL BEAUTY 


miles Haslemere Station (Waterloo in 55 minutes). 


ha SS CER CRTE TNT (RCO AGH UTE EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATION. Entrance hall and 
os » IN EXCELLENT DECORATIVE ORDER. Modern ce 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER, pleasantly situate. | Residence adjoining National Trust lands. 4 bedrooms | ¢!0@K cupboard, 20 ft. lounge with oak floor, dining room, 


DORKING—4 MILES 
Very close to main line station. 
FIRST-CLASS CHALET BUNGALOW 
: Raga Bs . ee ee 


6 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, cloaks, kitchen, bathroom, | (3 have basins), bathroom, 2 reception rooms. Main | {ne large kitchen, study, 4 bedrooms, bathroom and w.c. 
etc. All main services. Central heating. Garage. Easily | services. Modern drainage. Central hehe Garage for 2, | Built-ingarage. Excellent garden. FREEHOLD £6,700. 


kept garden. £7,500 FREEHOLD 


Haslemere Office (Tel. 2345/6/7). (Ref. HX935) 


Tigace «©=«C. W. INGRAM & SONS _— cipepone; 
Chartered Surveyors and Valuers. 
90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 


SCOTTISH PROPERTIES 


ON OUR BOOKS FOR SALE INCLUDE 


ESTATES, FARMS AND COUNTRY HOUSES 


ALSO TO LET 


SHOOTINGS AND FISHINGS 


We take this opportunity of informing our Applicants that the following have now 

been SOLD: Johnstounburn Estate, Humbie; Beldorney Estate, Huntly; Forneth 

Estate, Blairgowrie. Also House of Aquahorthies, Inverurie; Oldhamstocks House ; 
Malleny, Balerno; and Rosemount House, Blairgowrie. 


C. W. INcrAmM & Sons, 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


11/2 ACRES, mainly natural. £6,900 FREEHOLD 
Haslemere Office (Tel. 2345/6/7). 


(Certain tenant’s fittings at valuation.) 
Details: Cusirr & Wrst, Dorking Office (Tel. 2212/2). 
(Ref. D882) 


RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE 


E. G. BROWNE, F.R.1.0.8S., H. A. CHORLEY, F.A.L.P.A., L. G. B. WEBBER, F.V.L., 
T. A. CONNOLE, A.V.I. 


Tel. 74072-3. 82, QUEEN STREET, EXETER. Grams: “Conric,” Exeter 


SOUTH DEVON. Ashburton Way. With over 2,000 yards road frontage. Grand 

little 50-acre level T.T. Attested Farm. Valuable bungalow with 3 or 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, etc. Powerful electric plant. Stone-built field divisions. T.T. 
shippon, barn, etc., etc. £7,250. Possession. Lady Day, 1961, or possibly 
earlier. Recommended.—Apply (Ref. 2129) to above Agents. 


MAIN ROAD NR. EXETER. Grand 10-acre Smallholding and Quest 

House. Lounge (21 ft. by 123 ft.), dining room, 5 bedrooms, etc. Main 
electricity, etc. Garage and farm buildings. Accommodation for 74 pigs. Possession. 
£7,500 freehold.— Details (Ref. 2125) from above Agents. 


SOUTH DEVON. Near cliff edge. A graceful modern Detached House of 
Character. Secluded in its own level grounds of about 1 acre. Beautiful views 
of the coastline from most windows. The well-proportioned accommodation 
comprises 2 good reception, study, sun loggia, cloaks, 2 bathrooms, 4 bedrooms. 
Integral garage. Delightful garden with large lawns, lily pool. Revolving summer- 
house, greenhouse, tool shed, etc. Main services. Ample power points throughout. 
Inspected and recommended at £6,950 freehold.—Apply to above Agents. 


ID-DEVON. Near Whiddon Down. An enchanting long, low Period House 
: standing in 2 acres with 2-bedroomed cottage. It has a thatched roof and is 
in excellent order throughout. The principal accommodation, which faces south, 
includes 3 large reception, 8 bedrooms, cloakroom, 2 bathrooms. Lovely partly- 
walled gardens. Main electric and water. Many refinements, ce central 
heating throughout. £6,000 freehold. (Note.—A Further 121/2 acres of farmland 
available.)—Apply to above Agents. 


DEVON FARMS FOR SALE AND WANTED. Applicants seeking Farms and 

Vendors selling them, please contact RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 
82, Queen St., Exeter, sending full details. Farms inspected, valued and negotiated 
for on behalf of applicants. Please send for terms or phone Exeter 74072/3. 


(Ref. HX931) 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


BEACONSFIELD 


London 24 miles. 


A FIRST-CLASS PROPERTY SITUATED WITHIN EASY REACH 
OF THE STATION AND SHOPS, YET IN THE BEST RESIDENTIAL 
DISTRICT 


Entrance hall, cloakroom, 
drawing room, dining 
room, study, breakfast 
room, kitchen, 5 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 2 staff 
bedrooms and bathroom. 
Oil-fired central heating. 
Main services. 


2 GARAGES 


Garden extending to OVER AN ACRE. 
Further particulars from JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (CM 42362). 


BETWEEN MAIDENHEAD AND HENLEY 
IN A CHARMING SETTING CLOSE TO THE RIVER 
A PERFECT MODERN THATCHED ROOF HOUSE OF DISTINCTION 


Fitted to the highest standard and recently the subject 
of considerable expenditure. 


Entrance hall, drawing 
room, dining room, study, 
suite of master bedroom 
and bathroom, 4 further 
bedrooms (with basins), 
staff sitting room, bath- 
room, superb American- 
style kitchen. 


Full oil-fired central heating. 
INTEGRAL GARAGE 
Beautiful garden. 


extending to about 
1 ACRE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. PRICE £15,000 


Further details from JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (11584) 


URGENTLY REQUIRED 


FIRST CLASS SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 


HOUSE, IDEALLY OF 17th OR 18th CENTURY 
WITH WELL PROPORTIONED ROOMS, LOFTY CEILINGS, FINE FIRE PLACES AND FRIEZES 


PARK-LIKE SETTING AND GOOD APPROACH AN ASSET 


LAND FROM 25-150 ACRES. FURTHER LAND, POSSIBLY LET, WOULD BE TAKEN TO SECURE THE RIGHT PROPERTY 
DISTRICT: WITHIN 100 MILES OF LONDON, PREFERABLY SOUTH-WEST OR WEST AND CLOSE TO A MAIN-LINE STATION 


£40,000 WOULD BE PAID FOR A HOUSE AND AMENITY LAND ONLY 


Further capital available for agricultural investment as necessary. 


Particulars please, with photographs if possible, to Ref. R. R.. JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


MAYfair 6341 
(15 lines) 


66/68 HAYMARKET 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
SOUTH WALES OFFICE: EAGLE HOUSE, PORT TALBOT (TEL. 2087/8) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


i Telegrams: 
‘Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London” 


Telephone: 
WHitehall 7761 


S.W.1 | SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES | (3 lines) 


SPECIAL OFFER IN WILTSHIRE 
Beautifully situated on the fringe of an attractive village, close to the Downs with good 
riding facilities ; 3 miles from main line eee with eacellent trains to Paddington, 12 
Ours. 


BEAUTIFULLY BUILT MODERN RESIDENCE of attractive character in 
first-class condition; 2-3 reception, 3-4 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Main services, partial central heating. 
GARAGE. Workshop or garden house. 
Delightful 34 ACRE matured garden. 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £4,500 
Agents: F. L. MERcER & Co., 66, Haymarket, London, 8.W.1. Tel. WHltehall 7761. 


MAIDENHEAD, CAMBERLEY 
SUNNINGDALE 


ON THE THAMES 
On the lovely stretch of river between Cookham and Marlow. 


With views across the river to protected rural 

country beyond. 4 bedrooms, luxuriously appointed 

bathroom, 2 reception rooms, American-style planned 
kitchen. Gas-fired water heating. Garage. 


Riverside gardens with landing stage and boat dock. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: Gippy & Gippy, Station Approach, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


CHALFONT ST. PETER 


Convenient for shops and public transport. 


A MODERN HOUSE WITH SPACIOUS 
ACCOMMODATION 


2 reception rooms. Garage. 


8 bedrooms, bathroom, r 
Matured gardens of about 1/7 ACRE with complete 


FREEHOLD £5,350 


Gippy & Gippy, Station Parade, Gerrards Cross 
(Tel. 3987). 


FINE HEALTHY POSITION IN NORTH DEVON 
Overlooking Royal North Devon golf course with uninterrupted views to the Atlantic. 
Wonderful sailing available, fishing and hunting. 

CHARMING SMALL STONE-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE containing 2 
reception, 4 bedrooms, dressing room and bathroom. Main services. Double 
garage. Stabling. Coach house. Excellent battery house (250 birds), pigsties, 
concrete yard. Inexpensive garden and useful paddock. ABOUT 31 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,250 


MAGNIFICENT POSITION ON CORNISH COAST 
Amidst some of the most beautiful cliff scenery in Cornwall, with glorious sea and 
landscape views. 

EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER. 2 reception, 4 bedrooms (basins), bathroom. Mains. GARAGE. 
Delightful ornamental garden 1 ACRE. £4,950 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 66, Haymarket, London, 8.W.1. Tel. WHItehall 7761. 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
QGERRARDS CROSS 


OAKLEY GREEN, Nr. WINDSOR 


Rural position on bus route. 


WITH FULL CENTRAL HEATING 


4 bedrooms, tiled bathroom, 2 reception rooms, model 
kitchen with American dining recess, cloakroom. 


Double garage. Garden. 
FREEHOLD £6,650 


Sole Agents: Gippy & Gippy, 52 High Street, 
Windsor (Tel. 73). 
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STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 (GROsvenor 3056) 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Chester 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


BETWEEN LEDBURY, HEREFORD AND BROMYARD 


A COMPACT AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


IN A FERTILE PART OF THE COUNTY AND IN THE CENTRE OF THE HOP GROWING AREA EMBRACING 14 HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE 
STOCK, DAIRY AND ARABLE FARMS WITH PERIOD FARMHOUSES AND 32 COTTAGES AND 2,733 CWT. OF BASIC HOP QUOTAS 


5 SMALL HOLDINGS, ACCOMMODATION LANDS, 11 FURTHER HOUSES AND COTTAGES AND OTHER VILLAGE PROPERTY 
VALUABLE SPORTING AND FISHING RIGHTS 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 15, 1960 


PRODUCING YEARLY RENTS OF ABOUT £11,000, CAPABLE OF CONSIDERABLE INCREASES AT AN EARLY DATE 
BLOCKS OF WOODLANDS OF ABOUT 407 ACRES AND 5 SERVICE COTTAGES. IN ALL TOTALLING 


NORTH DORSET—SOMERSET BORDER 

Enjoying fine views over Blackmoor Vale. Stalbridge 2 miles, Sturminster Newton 

6 miles, Sherborne 9 miles, Templecombe main line stution 5 miles (Waterloo 2} hours). 
we i, w 


A_CHARMING SMALL 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


well modernised and 
fitted and in good order 
throughout. 


2 reception, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, cloakroom. 


Main water and electricity. 
Septic tank drainage. 


2 GARAGES 


6 loose boxes, other useful 
outbuildings. 
Well-kept garden. 
Small paddock. 


ABOUT 11/2 ACRES 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRIVATELY, OR BY AUCTION LATER 


Sole Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office as above. 


Telephone: 
HORSHAM 3355 


ABOUT 4% MILES NORTH OF HORSHAM 
A FINE AND WELL-FURNISHED MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


7 bedrooms and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, 8 staff 
bedrooms and | staff bath- 
room, entrance hall, cloak- 
room, 4 reception rooms, 
flower room, first-rate 
domestic offices. 


Main water and electricity. 
Full central heating. 
Septic tank drainage. 

GARAGES 


Attractive pleasure garden. 


TO LET FURNISHED FOR ABOUT TWO YEARS 
AT A RENT OF 25 GUINEAS PER WEEK 


The landlord paying rates and maintaining the garden and lawns. 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY e.r.ics. 


SALISBURY, SHERBORNE, SOUTHAMPTON, TAUNTON 
DORSET 


Heart of the Blackmore Vale. 
AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
IN EXCEPTIONAL CONDITION 


Reception hall, panelled 
drawing room, smoking 
room, dining room, excel- 
lent domestic offices, 5 
bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, servants 
quarters with 2 bedrooms 
and bathroom, Outbuild- 
ings with garaging for 3 and 
loose boxes for 4. Matured 
gardens and _ grounds. 
Orchard. Paddock. 


PAIR OF COTTAGES 
25 ACRES 


Oil-fired central heating 
throughout. 
Main electricity. 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE 
(except 20 acres). 


£13,750 
Sole Agents: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Taunton. Tel. 81234-5. 


ABOUT 3,037 ACRES 


THIS IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT IS FOR SALE PRIVATELY AS A WHOLE 
ALTERNATIVELY SUITABLE BLOCKS FOR FUNDS OF ABOUT £100,000 OR £250,000 WILL BE MADE AVAILABLE 


Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office as above. 


HAMPSHIRE COAST 


On high ground overlooking the village of Beaulieu. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE IN GOOD ORDER 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, ; 
4 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
3 staff bedrooms. 


OIL-FIRED CENTRAL 
HEATING 


Main electricity, 
water and drainage. 


2 GARAGES 
COTTAGE 


Delightful 
woodland gardens ek : 
ABOUT 7 ACRES Ee eee 
PRICE £8,500 LEASEHOLD 
FREEHOLD COULD BE PURCHASED 


Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, 
Manor House, Beaulieu (Tel. 377), or Head Office, as above. 


KING & CHASEMORE Sune 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS 


BETWEEN PETWORTH AND CHIDDINGFOLD 
DELIGHTFUL 16th-CENTURY COTTAGE 
OVERLOOKING VILLAGE GREEN 
4 bedrooms, dressing room, Bathroeu., Waseem 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, 
itchen, 
Main drainage, electricity and water. 
GARDEN 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 


HORSHAM. WITH PLEASANT VIEW 
A NEWLY-ERECTED LUXURY MAISONETTE 
2 bedrooms, bathroom, hall, lounge-dining room, kitchen. 
Under floor heating. Main services. 
GARAGE 
TO LET UNFURNISHED FOR 3 YEARS. £300 PER ANNUM 
TENANT PAYING RATES 


HORSHAM 2% MILES 
Close to Mannings Heath Golf Course. 
A NEWLY-ERECTED DETACHED RESIDENCE 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom, lounge/dining room, kitchen. 
Under floor heating. Main services. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. GARDEN 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,950 


A. T. UNDERWOOD & CO. 


ESTATE OFFICE, THREE BRIDGES SUSSEX (Crawley 528) 


LUXURY BUNGALOW and 15 ACRES 
SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDER 
Within daily travelling distance of 
London. Delightfully situated with 
pleasing open views. 
Designed and specially built 
for Vendor who must now sell 
for health and business reasons. 
Attractive porch, hall, magnificent 
through lounge (20 ft. by 19 ft.) 
with 11 ft. picture window, study, 
3 bedrooms, large kitchen, bath- 
room and separate W.C. 
Part central heating. 

Main water and electricity. 
Large garage and deep litter 
poultry honse. 

15 acres Price £10,500 Ref. 12454 


eee eee 
SUSSEX. TURNERS HILL AREA. Delightful South Wing of COUNTRY 
HOUSE with OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING. Hall, cloakroom, lovely 
lounge, dining room, 5 bedrooms ee eee Main services. Attractive grounds 
of 3/4 : 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,950 (Ref. 115474). 
— re eee 
SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDER. Opportunity to purchase bargain. 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL ESTATE with modernised house of character. Lounge 
hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms. 7 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. Central heating. 
3 garages. Stabling for 3 and playroom. 
PRICE WITH 312 ACRES GARDEN AND PADDOCK £7,300. 


(Ref. 6048). 


Mer COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 115, 1960 


HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 
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OPFIGES 


West Byfleet 


| Telegrams: 


_ “Estate, Harrods, London”’ Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


WENTWORTH GOLF 


Only 3-4 minutes walk buses, etc. London 18 miles. 
IDEAL POSITION WITH GATEWAY DIRECT TO THE COURSE 


A charming Qeorgian- 
style House. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 


Gas-fired central heating. 


2 GARAGES 
with excellent staff flat 
over. 


Delightful secluded 
grounds 


< NEARLY 2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £14,000 


-HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 14900. Eztn. 809. 


SUSSEX COAST 


DIRECT ACCESS TO PRIVATE BEACH 
Easy reach of Bognor. 
LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE IN IMMACULATE 
CONDITION INSIDE AND OUT 
Cloakroom, 

2 large reception rooms, 
sun lounge and cocktail 
bar, 5 principal bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, maid’s 
sitting room, 3 bathrooms, 

' compact offices. 
Company’s water, electric 
light and power. 
Central heating by gas. 
GARAGE 
for 4 cars, etc. 


Beautiful gardens with 
lawns, flower beds, etc. 


IN ALL 34 ACRE 
For Sale Freehold. 


A PROPERTY THAT WILL APPEAL TO A PURCHASER OF 
DISCRIMINATING TASTE AND REQUIRING A SHOW PLACE 


Further particulars from the Agents: 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 806. 


MOOR PARK, HERTS 


Choice position handy to golf course. 
LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


With a good panelled hall, 
cloakroom, 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bed and dressing 
rooms, modern bathroom, 
3 w.c’s, compact offices. 


Gas-fired central heating. 
Company’s mains. 
LARGE GARAGE 


A delightful garden, partly 
walled, new hedges, etc., 
IN ALL ABOUT 
3/4, ACRE 


ONLY £9,500 FREEHOLD FOR QUICK SALE 


Recommended by: 


Harrops Ltp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 14900. Extn. 806. 


KENT - 


Quiet situation, } mile sea, station, ete. 
AN OUTSTANDING MODERN LUXURY RESIDENCE 


Comprising: 
Hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, 
sun lounge 
(fine views of the sea), 
well-fitted 
kitchen-utility room, 
4 bedrooms with basins, 
bathroom, 


GARAGE 
Greenhouse. 
Complete oil-fired 
central heating. 


Charming garden 
ABOUT 1/3 ACRE 


FREEHOLD £6,000 


Harrops Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 807. 


ON THE DOWNS 
4 miles Eastbourne, easy reach of buses. Charming views. 
COMFORTABLE FAMILY RESIDENCE 
With hall, 83 good reception 
rooms and loggia, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2 attic or play rooms. 


Compact office. 
GOOD GARAGE 


Useful outbuildings, 
lawns, flower beds, rose 
garden, tennis court, in all 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 


ONLY £8,950 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Eztn. 807. 


SURREY’S MOST BEAUTIFUL DISTRICT 
In a lovely valley in an old-world village. 4 MILES GUILDFORD. 


400-YEAR PERIOD RESIDENCE OF GREAT CHARM AND CHARACTER 
es © RES 
COL AEY 


Beamed lounge/hall, 
panelled living room and 
study (can be made into 

1 room), large dining room, 
cloakroom, 5 principal 
bedrooms (h. and ¢.), 

3 staff bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 
first-class offices. 

All companies’ mains. 
Efficient central heating. 
GARAGE 
for 3 or more cars, 
with flat over. 


Beautiful grounds, easily maintained, lawns, flower beds, kitchen garden, orchard, 
etc., natural woodlands. 
PROPERTY OF SPECIAL MERIT. FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


Joint Sole Agents: CROWH, BATES & WEEKS, Guildford 2864, and 
Harrops LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 806; and Haslemere. 


ESHER, SURREY 


Ideal position in this sought-after area. 


Quiet position on high ground, good view. 3 minutes walk buses and shops. 


AN EXCELLENTLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 
In Sussex Farmhouse Style. 


Hall, cloaks, 3 reception 
rooms (lounge 23 ft.), 
breakfast room, 

5 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 

3 bathrooms. 


Full gas-fired 
central heating. 


2 GARAGES 


Attractive secluded garden 


ABOUT 1, ACRE 
FREEHOLD 


HarRops Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge. 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 809. 


KENT COAST 


A mile and a half from Sandwich easy reach of buses, ete. 


MODERNISED 15th-CENTURY 
THATCHED COTTAGE 
WITH HALL, LOUNGE, DINING ROOM 
BREAKFAST ROOM, 2 OR 3 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM, COMPACT OFFICES 
BRICK-BUILT GARAGE, ETC. 
Company’s water, electric light and power. 
FULL OF OAK BEAMS 
AND OTHER INTERESTING FEATURES 
CHARMING GARDEN WITH LAWNS 
FLOWER BEDS, SMALL ORCHARD 
IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 
ONLY £4,650 FREEHOLD 


Including certain fitted carpets, etc. 


Further details from the ‘Agents: 
HARRODS LTD,, 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 806. 
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BOURNEMOUTH 


ee FOX & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 18687 


“RINGWOOD 


BETWEEN ROMSEY AND WINCHESTER 


Occupying a woodland site in first-class residential area. 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED MODERN RESIDENCE 


In first-class decorative 
order with oil-fired 
central heating. 


3 bedrooms, 
tiled bathroom, 


splendid reception suite 
6 ft. long) 


cloakroom, 
breakfast room/kitchen. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 


eS 


GARDEN OF ABOUT 1 ACRE 


Fox & Sons, 32-34, London Road, Southampton 25155 (7 lines). 


HANTS—DORSET BORDER 


With fine views over agricultural land. Bournemouth 17 miles, Salisbury 13. 
A MATURE HOUSE IN SECLUDED RURAL SETTING 


Comprises 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
BREAKFAST ROOM 
4 BEDROOMS 


USUAL OFFICES 


OLD COACH HOUSE 
used as garage and 
outbuildings. 


Main electricity. 


Own water supply 
(mains at gate) 


Modern drainage. 


About 3 acres of paddock, orchard and garden. 
PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, New Forest Office, 12-14, High Street, Ringwood. 
Tel. 24 and 1124. 
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SOUTHAMPTON 
BRIGHTON 
WORTHING 


DORSET 
6 MILES DORCHESTER. 22 MILES BOURNEMOUTH 


Occupying prominent position overlooking beautiful open country. 


Most picturesque 
completely modernised 
Cottage Residence with 

newly reed-thatched 
roof. 

38 good bedrooms, 
bathroom, 8 sitting rooms, 
fitted kitchen. 
Oil-fired central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
GARAGE 


34 ACRE 


PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Tel. 24242. 


WEST. SUSSEX 


In delightful country on high ground, convenient Pulborough main line station and 
West Sussex golf course. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN DETACHED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, [ 


separate W.C., spacious 
through lounge, large 
dining hall, cloakroom, 
kitchen. 
SMALL GARAGE 


Attractive gardens 
ABOUT 34 ACRE 


Main water and electricity. 


Cesspool drainage. 


AUCTION TUESDAY, JANUARY 24, 1961 
(Unless previously sold by Private Treaty) 


Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing. Tel. Worthing 6120. 


See H. G. CHRISTIE 


REAL ESTATE—NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


ISLANDS ESTATES 


HOMES FOR SALE 
AND RENT 


ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


NASSAU HOME SITES 


Situated on exclusive Hog Island across the 
harbour from the city of Nassau. 


THIS CHARMING TWO-STOREY 
BAHAMIAN-WEST INDIAN TYPE 
RESIDENCE 


Contains: 


4 DOUBLE BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS 
SPACIOUS LIVING ROOM WITH FIREPLACE 
LARGE SEPARATE DINING ROOM, PANTRY 
AND KITCHEN, SERVANTS’ QUARTERS 


“BELIN RESIDENCE,” HOG ISLAND 


INVEST IN THE BAHAMAS—NO LAND TAX—NO INHERITANCE TAX ON REAL ESTATE—NO INCOME TAX 


STAFFORD, ROGERS & MERRY 


Chartered Surveyors, Auctioneers, Estate Agents. 


80, HIGH STREET, BEDFORD (Tel. 61366), and at 
LEIGHTON BUZZARD and STONY STRATFORD 


BEDFORD 


Situated in a superb position in an exclusive residential part of this county town. 
UNIQUE MODERN HOUSE IN THE GEORGIAN STYLE 


Built in 1954 and de- 

signed by one’ of our 

most eminent archi- 

tects. This most pleas- 

ing residence, described 

in ‘Country Life,’ Octo- 

ber, 1955, is most lux- 

uriously appointed and 

comprises: 

Entrance hall with curved 

staircase,cloakroom,lounge 

(30 ft. by 16 ft.), dining 

room with elegant bow 

window, model kitchen, 

main bedroom with dress- 

ing closet, dressing room 

adjoining amply provided 

. Rs with built-in wardrobes. 

Second bedroom, wash basin (h. and c.), and own w.c. Modern bathroom. 
Oil-fired central heating, thermostatically controlled. 
Large garage. Charming formal garden with wide lawns, paved terrace, rose garden, 
etc. For full particulars apply to the Owner’s Agents, as above. 


HOWARD MORLEY & SONS 


Chartered Auctioneers 
180, HIGH STREET, QUILDFORD. Tel. 5304-5 


OUTSTANDING COTTAGE STYLE HOUSE 
Guildford 14 miles. 
ARCHITECT DESIGNED, RECENTLY BUILT REGARDLESS OF 
EXPENSE 


Lounge/dining room 28 ft. 
long with dividing arch, 
fitted cloakroom, lavish 
American style breakfast 
room/kitchen, 


3 double bedrooms, 
luxury bathroom. 
DETACHED GARAGE 
Pleasant garden. 
Full automatic central 
heating. 


OFFERS INVITED IN THE REGION OF £7,700 FREEHOLD 
Strongly recommended by Sole Agents. 


Fe FOR SALE 


A CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE in 
™* the Atherstone Hunt, midway Rugby 
and Coventry. 4 bedrooms, boxroom, 2-3 
reception rooms, kitchen, etc. Garage, good 
outbuildings and loose boxes, 10 acres. 
£4,500.—WIGGINS & RUSSELL, 14, Regent 
Place, Rugby (Tel. 2548). 
PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 
SHIRE? Consult HETHERINGTON AND 
SECRETT, F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
8); Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 
BERKSHIRE AND BORDER COUN- 
TIES. For country houses of all classes. 
—Apply: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 
Reading (Tel. 54005). 
An Exquisite Thatched Period Cottage 
at Oxen End, Essex. 
1 mile Gt. Bardfield, 5 mile Gt. Dunmow. 
ETACHED with garage. Expertly 
modernised. 4 bed., lounge/dining room, 
kitchen and bathroom. Gardens abt. 4 acre. 


Freehold. Only £5,000, to include furniture, ° 


etc.— ERNEST OWERS & WILLIAMS, West 
Hampstead (Tube) Station, N.W.6. Mai. 8101. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. Residential 
Houses, Cottages and Farms for Sale.— 
Apply: J. GORDON VICK, F.R.1.0.8., F.A.L., 
Okehampton (Tel. 21-22), Devon. 
DEVON and S.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RiIpPoNn 
-BoswELL & Co., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 
EVON. Houses and Farms. — Apply: 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 
82, Queen Street, Exeter. 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSES LARGE AND 
SMALL.—Consult: GUY MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464/5). 
; Essex AND SUFFOLK with 65 min. fast 
train service from Colchester. Country 
Houses and Cottages in delightful rolling 
countryside including the Constable Country 
and the attractive medieval villages of the 
Hssex/Suffolk Border. Also Smallholdings and 
Farms over a wide area.—C. M. STANFORD 
_ AND Son, Colchester. Tel. 73165 (4 lines). 
EX*EcuTorRs SALE. SUSSEX COUN- 
TRYSIDE. 1 mile sea. 4 miles Hastings. 
(90 min. diesel Char. X) Bungalow Residence 
of character (ground floor of country house 
with first floor removed) standing in original 
gardens of 2? acres together with adjoining 
cottage. Lounge/hall, fine drawing room 26 
ft. x 20 ft., dining room, 2 bedrooms, bath, 
cloaks and kitchen. PARQUET FLOORS, 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
£7,750 Freehold.—JOHN BRAY & SONS, 11, 
Warrior Square, St. Leonards-cn-Sea. Tel. 
Hastings 312/2. 
[RELAND. BATTERSBY & CO., F.A.I. 
(Est. 1815), Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 
Sporting Properties and Residential Farms. 
RELAND. Extensive register of all types 
of Agriculture, Sporting and Residential 
Properties.— JAMES H. NortH & Co., Estate 
Agents (Established 1829), 20, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1., REGent 3759. Head Office: 
110, Grafton Street, Dublin. 
JRELAND. We have most of the good 
landed Estates, large and small Stud 
Farms, etc. Sole agents for many.—HAMIL- 
TON & HAMILTON (ESTATES), LTD., Dublin. 
PAINSWICK. Superior Cotswold stone 
character house in favoured village easy 
teach of Cheltenham and Gloucester. 
Spacious accommodation of 2 reception, 4 
bedrooms, bathroom, etc. Main services and 
central heating. Small pleasure garden. 
Recommended at £4,750.—Estate Office, 
CAVENDISH HousE, Cheltenham. Tel. 54731. 
SouTH COTSWOLDS. Small, Cotswold 
stone, Georgian ‘‘Gem’’, close fast train 
service London. 4 excellent bedrooms (3 
basins), 2 bathrooms, impressive lounge 
hall, 2 reception rooms, large kitchen with 
Aga cooker, very delightful garden, about 
l acre. Fishing rights to trout stream (long 
frontage), 3 garages, etc. Also 23 acres 
meadowland ideal for pony.’ £6,500.— 
FITzROY, FOWLES & GREEN, 20, Regent 
Street, Cheltenham. Tel. 3906. 


OVERSEAS 


SOUTH OF FRANCE: ITALY: 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. Properties, 
land and investments for sale.—Apply: 
MISHON, JOHNSON & KEEN, Estate Agents, 
Surveyors and Valuers, Architectural and 
Engineering Consultants, 43, Aldwick Road, 
Bognor Regis. Tel. Bognor Regis 2018. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PPLETON’S Delicious hand-raised Pork 

Pies, famous for over 80 years.— 
T. APPLETON AND SONS, Pork Butchers, 
Market Place, Ripon, Yorks. 


RSS te 
[DANGEROUS or unwanted trees and stumps 

removed.—BAGSHOT SAWMILLS, LTD., 
32, London Road, Camberley. Tel. Camberley 41. 


PSNR FORGED Entrance and Garden Gates 
superbly made to a high standard and 
finish. A wide range of designs available in 
new 44-page catalogue. Made to standard 
width or to suit existing entrances. Weather~ 
vanes, firescreens, grilles.—S. C. PEARCE & 
SONS, LTD., Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
Tel. Woodbridge 514. 


MPORTER offers Chinese silk fabrics —WM. 
H, BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 79, Piccadilly, 
Manchester, 1. 


era Ne a 
MEENIATORES, exquisitely painted from any 

photographs, 54 gns.—VALERIE SERRES, 
32, Guildford St., Brighton, Sussex (Est. 1769). 


HOOTING STICKS from 22/6. Shooting 
Stick with golfer’s umbrella combined £6/0/0. 
Dual purpose set stick-three legged stool, 
£10/0/0. Travelling Rugs, ‘‘Travelite’’ Travel 
Robes, etc. Send for Catalogue.—REDMAYNE, 
22, Wigton, Cumberland. 
Wwarncr AND SYCAMORE Trees pur- 
chased standing or felled, top prices paid. 
Immediate cash settlement.—Box No. 3216. 
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classified properties 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


For Sale 


LAKE DISTRICT (central), Beautifully 
situated traditional stone, modern Farm- 
house (superb views). 5 beds., Aga, main 
electricity and water with 130 acres. £15,000. 
(Less for fewer acres.) Fine T.T. bldgs.— 
JOHN PoRTER & SONS, Ambleside, Tel. 2231. 
Geom COUNTRY. Delightfully situ- 
ated. 23 acres ring fence, cottage-style 
Farm-house. Extensive buildings, mains 
water, elec., tel— Details: Tel. Hathern 392. 
SOUTHERN IRELAND. 50-acre Farm 
and Hunting Box. Shooting and salmon 
fishing. House has 2 rec., 3 bed., bath., 
electric and water. Small lodge. 3 loose 
boxes and spacious outbuildings. River 
boundary on two sides. 4 miles from city 
and 8 miles seaside resort. £6,500.—Details 
(Ref. 2147) from RICKBARD, GREEN AND 
MICHELMORE, 82, Queen Street, Exeter. 


Wanted 


SOUTH COAST, DORSET OR DEVON. 
Sound Dairy Farm. 100-200 acres of 
fairly level and well drained ground, good 
and adequate buildings, house, and cottage. 
—Box 3315. 


BUSINESS PREMISES 


For Sale 


NEAR LONDON. Gunmaker’s freehold 
business premises. Living acc. 2 bed., 
1 rec., kit. and bath. Most attractive and 
remunerative home and income. £7,500. Good 
mortgage available. Details—Box 3314. 


To Let 


177 H-CENTURY HOUSE of great dis- 

tinction, situated in square of Cotswold 
town. 4-room living quarters with self- 
contained business accommodation under. 
Ideal for antique business, etc.—Apply 
Young & GILLING, 3, Crescent Terrace, 
Cheltenham. Tel. 2129. 


TO LET 


Furnished 


BUNCHREW HOUSE (Main Flat) on 
shores of Beauly Firth, Inverness, to Let 
Furnished for 3 or 4 months from March 1961. 
3 public, 6 bed., 2 bathrooms; Esse Premier 
stove. Domestic help by arrangement; 
private beach with anchorage, flower 
garden, lawns and woodland policies and 
moorland; rent 25 gns. per week. Further 
particulars from JAMES BREAKEY, Accoun- 
tant, 25, Inglis Street, Inverness. 
ScILLY ISLES. Well furnished house to 
let January-March. All services; plate; 
linen.—Miss LAMB St. Mary’s. 


GHIELHILL HOUSE, FORFAR. 110 Let 
fully Furnished for 6 weeks from May 1, 
1961. Sleep 6. Allmod.con. Oil-fired hting. 
1 or 2 rods 23 miles, river South Esk, Apply 
WYNDHAM MILLIGAN EsqQ., The Warden’s 
House, Radley College, Abingdon, Berks. 


Unfurnished 


By Order of the Duchy of Cornwall. 
SALTASH, CORNWALL 
To be let unfurnished on full repairing lease. 
Georgian Residence with lodge in the 
grounds of ancient Norman castle. _ 
Accommodation: 4 reception, 6 principal 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, servants’ quarters, 
good outbuildings. | : 
Central heating. Delightful situation. 
Rent £250 per annum exclusive. 
Available March 25, 1961. 
Full information and particulars: D. WARD 
AND SON, Chartered Surveyors, 11, The 
Crescent, Plymouth. Tel. Plymouth 66251/4. 


MORTGAGES 


MORTGAGES, Shops, Offices, Flats, Flat- 
let Houses, Factories, Town and Country 
Houses.—TALLACK Storr & Co., LTD., 37, 
Mitre Street, London, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


WANTED 


HoOvseEs WANTED in all parts of Surrey, 
" Kent and Sussex. Many active buyers 
waiting for good quality properties between 
£5,000 and £10,000. Please telephone Wall- 
ington 5577.—MoorE & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton. Usual commission required. 
JNVESTOR DESIRES to purchase all 
_ types of property, including castle, man- 
sions, large country houses, estates, farms, 
etc.—Write, giving fullest details, including 
price, to Box 2583. 
MR. Ww. H. BRIDGEN, F.V.I. (late 
s Manager F. L. Mercer & Co., London), 
is now in practice on his own account for the 
disposal (on the recognised commission 
terms) of Country Houses and Estates. For 
the inspection of properties in Hampshire 
and border counties he is based conveniently 
at White Horse Cottage, West Meon, 
Petersfield, Hants. Tel. West Meon 376. 
Mes. K. having sold own house and 
approached many agents without suc- 
cess must find another (up to about £10,000) 
in Hants, Sussex, Wilts or Berks. Preferably 
19th century but more concerned that rooms 
are fairly spacious. 5 to 7 bedrooms. About 
2 acres or more. Will store furniture and 
wait few months if necessary for possession. 
—Particulars to W. H. BRIDGEN, F.V.1., 
Estate Agent, West Meon, Hants. Phone 
376. Usual commission required. 
PROPERTIES WANTED | in Surrey, 
Sussex and Kent. Over 2,000 active 
purchasers like Mr. B. P., who is waiting for 
an attractive house between £5,000-£10,000. 
Please phone Upper Warlingham (UAO) 
2271 or Oxted 2315, Edenbridge (Kent) 2381 
and Head Office, Forest Row, Sussex 363 
—POWELL & PaRTNER, Estate Agents, 
Auctioneers, Valuers and Surveyors, 
Oxted, Caterham, Edenbridge, Forest Row. 
Usual Institute scale fees required. 
SELLING YOUR COUNTRY HOUSE? 
Consult F. L. MeroerR & Co., the 
Specialist Agents, 66/68, Haymarket, S.W.1. 
Tel. WHItehall 7761. They will inspect, 
value and photograph suitable properties 
without charge. Usual commission terms, 
Please quote this magazine. 
WANTED URGENTLY: Flatlet, 3 good 
rooms, kitchenette, or unfurnished cot- 
tage, West Country.—MRrs. BECK, Gibbet 
Cottage, nr. Wincanton, Somerset. 


DIRECTORY 


AB®B'INGDON, OXFORD AND COTS- 
WOLDS. Every type of Property.— 
LEONARD JAYNE & CO., F.V.1., 35, Ock St., 
Abingdon, Berks. 
BERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 
ties, Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporating 
Watts & Son), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 
BEXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRICT. 
—Agents: Staines & Co. (Est. 1892), 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill (Tel. 349). 
BOGNOR REGIS, Aldwick, Middleton 
and West Sussex areas. A wide selection 
of houses and bungalows for sale and a 
choice selection sent to meet applicants’ 
particular’ requirements.—Apply: MISHON, 
JOHNSON & KEEN, Estate Agents, Surveyors 
and Valuers, Architectural and Engineering 
Consultants, 43, Aldwick Road, Bognor 
Regis. Tel. Bognor 2018. 
CoTSsWwoLns. Also Berks, Oxon and 
Wilts——Hosss & CHAMBERS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 


Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 62-63), and 

Faringdon (Tel. 2113/2194). 

DEVON. cepheie, Paignton, Torquay, 
an 


sea, moor country districts.— 
Details from TUCK®HRS, 77, Torquay Road, 
Paignton (Tel. 59024). 
DORSET AND SOMERSET. PETER 
SHERSTON & WYLAM, Sherborne (661/2). 
Properties of character, surveys, valuations, 
XETER AND DISTRICT. ANDREW 
REDFERN, F.A.1., 31, Princesshay, Exeter. 
Properties all types. Surveys. Valuations. 
GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD.— 
Specialists in the small Period Country 
House, Farms and Cottages of character 
throughout the sourth-western counties.— 
17, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). 


classified announcements 


LIVESTOCK 


LIVESTOCK—contd. 


JPeSkEcr CHILD’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Rough-haired Guinea Pigs. Also Tumbler 
Pigeons. 10/- pair. — LCW, Knoll Farm, 
Adlington, Ashford, Kent. 


ELIABLE, QUIET, keen quick working 

Ferrets, 25/- each, carriage and box 5/-. 
For all breeds of dogs, rabbits, pigeons, cavies, 
also all varieties of Poultry 3d. for terms and 
quotation ABBOT BROS, (est. 1876), Thux- 
ton, Norfolk. Tel. Mattishall 220. 


BIRDS 


(GENESE GEESE. Super American Utility 
strain will convert grass into meat and 
eggs. Having specialised for over 20 years I 
offer the best stock obtainable. Booklet illlus- 
trated in colour, 2/--—C. F. PERRY, Orchard 
House, North Perrot, Crewkerne, Somerset. 


RNAMENTAL WATERFOWL & Pheasants. 

60 species kept. Orders booked for hand- 
reared stock for immediate delivery —TERRY 
JONES, Leckford, Stockbridge, Hants. 


MOE NORENT AL WATERFOWL. Many vari- 
eties available for immediate delivery.— 
RAVENSDEN ZOO, Kimbolton Road, Bedford. 
Tel. 66966. 


CHINCHILLAS 
HHINCHILLAS FOR PETS—AT PET PRICES. 
Young Males £10. Young Females £15. 
Adults—£15 M. £20 F. Cages £3. Instructions for 
feeding and care supplied.—Box 3317. 


(CURSE Ate The Royal Fur. Pedigree stock. 
Cage and equipment at reasonable prices.— 
Full information from SMALL, Aimes Green, 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. Tel. Nazeing 2282. 


HINCHILLA: YOU can profit by producing 

the most expensive fur in the world. Details 
from Hankham Chinchilla Ranches, Hankham. 
nr. Pevensey, Sussex. (Stone Cross 260.) 


DOGS 
Breese and Borzois. Gorgeous pups. Mrs. 
Sayer, Longacre, Roade (Tel. 239), Northants. 
OLKESTONE DOG HOTEL, Danton Lane, 
Folkestone 75586. Modern boarding and 
quarantine accommodation. Enquiries welcomed. 
OME WANTED for 6-month old Black 
Schnauzer Dog.—LONGDEN, Westland, 
Wisborough Green, Sussex. (WisGreen 219). 
YCHWOOD POODLES, SMALL MINIA- 
TURES, black, white, silver. Pets or 
prizewinners. From 15 gns. Gay and friendly.— 
MRS. HALL, Ewelme Park, Henley-on-Thames. 
Tel. Nettlebed 279. 


SUPPLEMENT—1I3 


ENLEY-ON-THAMES. J. CHAMBERS 
AND Co., 17, Hart Street. Est. 1846. 
Tel. 71 and 1510. 
JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—FE. §S. 
TAYLOR, LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier. 
Agents for superior residential properties. 
JERSEY, C.1.—VARDON & Co., House and 
Estate Agents, 4, Burrard Street, St. 
Helier (Tel. Central 23341 and 23342), for all 
types of property and investments. j 
ERSEY.—F. LE GALLAIs& Sons, Old Est. 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier. 
JERSEY. HAMPTON & SONS (JERSEY). 
Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, St. Helier 
(Tel. Central 20358). 
LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE. 
—MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.I., 
Incorporated Surveyors, Auctioneers, Estate 
Agents and Valuers, 27, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5), 
M!9/NORTH SOMERSET/DORSET 
GLOS. BORDERS. Residential town 
and country Properties, Business, Farms and 
Smallholdings.—For details: Kin@ MinEs 
AND Co., F.A.I., Wells (3002/3). 
NORMAN KINGSLEY & CO 
(N. L. Kingsley, A.R.I.C.S., A.A.I.) 


Chartered Surveyors 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT, SURVEYS 
AND _ VALUATIONS, DILAPIDATIONS, 
PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, ete. 


69, Blandford St., Baker St., London, W.1. 
Tel. HUNter 1325. 
NORTHANTS AND S. WARWICKS. 
_~ For Farms, Town and Country Proper- 
ties; MmRRY, Sons & Co. LrD., 9, Fish 

Street, Northampton (Tel. 136). 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON.—For 
details of Residential and Agricultural 
Properties, consult R. B. TAYLOR & Sons, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-5), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 
SOUTH DEVON.—For Coastline and 
Country Properties.—ERic LLoyp & Co., 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay. (and at Paignton). 
SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath, special- 
istsin high-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 
TORQUAY AND S. DEVON. For town 
and Country Properties. — WaYoorTts, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 
TORQUAY, DEVON. Town, Coastal and 
Country Properties.—A. P. R. NICOLE, 
F.A.1., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4554). 
JTUNBRIDGE WELLS, midway London 
and Sea, One of Britain’s sunniest inland 
resorts.—BRACKETT & Sons (Est. 1828), 
27/29, High St., Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 
ND 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


BENTALLS LTD., Kingston-on-Thames 
1001. Removals to any part of Britain 
or overseas. Storage in modern depository. 


HARRopsS LTD., Barnes, S.W.13. Re- 

movals, home and abroad, furniture 
storage. World-famous for efficient service, 
reliable packing and careful storage. (Tel. 
RiVerside 6615.) 


HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROAD. 
Illustrated booklet of information, CL 
104, free on request.—Pirr & Scort, LTp., 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C.4. 
Passages arranged. 
OSEPH MAY LTD., the firm with the 
splendid reputation, cut removal cost 
with their Return Loads. Estimates free.— 
Whitfield Street, W.1. (MUSeum 2411), 
MAY. WE QUOTE YOU for packing and 
shipping your furniture abroad?— 
Lewis, HAWKINS & Co., 28, Victoria Street, 
London, $.W.1. Abbey 6331. 
ICKFORDS. Removers and _ Storers. 
Local, distance or overseas removals. 
Complete _ service. First-class storage. 
Branches in all large towns. Head Office: 
102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 (Tel. 
CAN. 4444). 
WARING & GILLOW. Unrivalled 
service. Specialists in foreign removals 
to all parts at keenest prices. Estimates and 
advice free.—164, Oxford Street, London, 
W.1 (MUS. 5000), and 143, Lord Street, 
Southport (Southport 26877). 


LIVESTOCK—contd. 


MINK 


MSs BREEDING FOR PROFIT. Prospec- 
tive beginners offered free help by Mink 
farm securing Britain’s top pelt prices. Cham- 
pion U.K. herd. Genuinely superior breeders 
provided.—Free booklet.—G. HOWARD TRIPP, 
O.B.E., New Forest Mink Farm, Lymington, 
(2657), Hants. 


PLANT AND MACHINERY 


BULLDOZERS; EXCAVATORS, Cranes, Road 
Rollers, Tractor, etc., for hire with or 
without drivers or for sale. We are also buyers 
of all types of machinery and Contractors’ 
plants.—A.R.C. MOTOR COMPANY, LTD., 
Redhill Works, Arnold, Nottingham. Tel. 
26-311 (5 lines). 


GUNS 


EST NEW, modern and antique guns and 
pistols. Illustrated list 1/6.—J. M. Powell, 
Gunmaker, Reigate, Surrey. Tel. 4111. 


1 -BORE pre-war Webley and Scott shot- 
gun, little used, £48. Tel Grimsdyke 446. 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON PAGES 1528-1530 


RATES AND ADDRESS' FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGE 1528 
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FRANK T. SABIN 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


WILLIAM SHAW (fi 1760-1774). A RACEHORSE AFTER A RUNNING MATCH 
PROBABLY AT NEWMARKET. Canvas size 393 x 494 inches. 


PARK HOUSE, 24 RUTLAND GATE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.7 
KEN. 4914 and 9989 


T. CROWTHER « SON 


DEALERS IN ANTIQUES AND WORKS OF ART. 
OAK AND PINE PANELLING. WOOD AND MARBLE 
MANTELPIECES. WROUGHT IRONWORK FURNITURE 
AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


JEREMY LTD. 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


AN INTERESTING PAIR OF CHIPPENDALE PERIOD CHESTS 4 


OF DRAWERS, IN S } 

Simple Pinewood Chimneypiece of the late 18th Century. Of superb quality. CORNERS BEING THREE QUARTER COMMREEHULR CORNEA! { 
Length of shelf 474” Total height 4’ 64” Opening width 3’ 104” Opening height 3’ 54” THE BRASSES ‘ORIGINAL . 

= Height 31} ins. Width 41 ins. Depth 20} ins. 
NO CATALOGUES 
3 

282, NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, S.W.6 255 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 
Phone: FULHAM 1375-7 Cable Address: ANTIQUITY LONDON Telephone: FLAxman 0644 
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FINE 18th-CENTURY FURNITURE 


A George I burr walnut card 
table of unusual design with a 
shaped front having gadroon 
carving, on the legs are carved 
shells, terminating on claw 


and ball feet. 


Length 33 inches, depth 16 inches, 
height 28 inches. 


BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUE DEALERS TO THE LATB QUEEN MARY 


MALLETT 


A very fine pair of carved Hepplewhite fire screens with silk needlework panels 
of a later date, one dated 1810, the other 1811. Height 3’ 10”. Width 1’ 94”. 


A small rare George I mahogany jardiniere with a drawer, on cabriole legs. 
Circa 1720. | Height 20”. Width 12” square. 


GREGORY & CO. 


(Bruton Street) LTD. 
Established 1823: 


27, BRUTON STREET, W.1 


Telephone: MAY fair 2608/9/10 & MAYfair 2066. Telegrams: Gregco, Wesdo, London. 


BROOK STREET 


ONE OF A PAIR 
OF SHERATON 
CARD TABLES 
in faded mahogany, the 
tops cross banded and 
inlaid with satinwood. 


Width 2 ft. 10 ins. 


HAUNCH OF VENISON YARD 
BROOK STREET ‘LONDON ‘W'1 


MAYFAIR 1486 
MEMMERS OF THE BAITSH ANTIQUE DEALERS ASSOCUTION 


= EISON VAR This quaint address is approached by 
{NCH ‘ ’ 
maun a narrow turning situated between 


BOND STREET Bond Street and South Molton Street 
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H. W. KEIL, LTD. 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


TUDOR. HOUSE +, BROADWAY 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


Tel BROADWAY 2108 


Regenry House (Walton) Antiques 


Telegraphic Address: REGENCY, TADWORTH, TADWORTH 3060 
WALTON-ON-THE-HILL, TADWORTH, SURREY 


A SMALL QUEEN ANNE BUREAU IN FADED WALNUT CROSSBANDED 
AND FEATHERBANDED. IN WONDERFUL CONDITION THROUGHOUT 
WITH ORIGINAL BRASSES. Circa 1710. 


Width 3’ Height 3’ 3” Depth 1’ 8” Price £225. 


Fine quality set of 6 and 2 Regency mahogany chairs in perfect 
condition, 


Every article in our showrooms is marked clearly with the price. 
18 miles from Bond Street. Open all day on Saturday. 


Walton-on-the-Hill lies 1 mile off the A217 London, Sutton, Reigate and Brighton 
road. Fork right 1 mile beyond Burgh Heath. 


ALSO 


CHELTENHAM and MIDHURST 
Tel. 2509 Tel. 133 


JOHN BELL of ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


CHICHESTER ANTIQUES 


LIMITED 


ES ta vos cece aa 


“ 


ee 


ite : 


A very lovely small Antique 
Hepplewhite Mahogany Side- 
board with shaped serpentine 
front. Length 5 feet, height 374 
inches, depth at centre 25 
inches. Period circa 1785. 


A small Antique Chippendale 
Mahogany Chest of Drawers 
with shaped serpentine front. 
Length 38 inches, height 38 
inches, depth at centre 21 
inches. Period circa 1760. 


BRIDGE STREET | 
ABERDEEN 


Telephone: 24828 Telegrams & Cables: ‘“‘Antiques,”” Aberdeen 


A mid-seventeenth century oak court cupboard of fine colour and 
: Patination. 
Height 4 ft. ro ins. Width 4 ft. 6 ins. Depth 2 ft. 1 in. 


A seventeenth century Dutch painting: Portrait of a Young Woman 
J. van Raveysten, 1631. 


43 NORTH STREET, CHICHESTER 


Telephone 4882 EARLY CLOSING THURSDAY 
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T E S S I E R S LTD. ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELLERY & OBJETS D’ ART 


NINETEENTH CENTURY CHASED SILVER SNUFF BOXES AND A VINAIGRETTE )by Birmingham Silversmiths 


NATHANIEL MILLS, 1851 JOSEPH WILLMORE, 1834 JOSEPH WILLMORE, 1834 
Buckingham Palace Houses of Parliament Windsor Castle 


NATHANIEL MILLS, 1838 J. T., 1848 NATHANIEL MILLS, 1836 
Westminster Abbey Windsor Castle Windsor Castle 


26, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 0458 CABLES TESSIERITE LONDON 
MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


The only Cognac 
matured and bottled in the 


Chateau de Cognac 


orane 
ZINE CHAMP ROME 


ee 


COGNAC 


THOMAS LOVE & SONS THE KING OF COGNACS 


PERTH SCOTLAND 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 3 STAR, V.S.0.P. AND EXTRA LIQUEUR 
GRAMS: LOVES PERTH PHONE: 2226 (4 LINES) 


A yery fine late-18th-century mahogany inlaid Bonheur du jour, in good original condition. 
Size 422” high by 352” wide by 21}” deep 


reato m mon ann ROTrUe 


C 
TEAU DE cocer] 
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impeccably tailored 
country and 
casual wear 


BUFFERCOAT 310 (illustrated) 
Superb motoring, sports of casual coat with inset 
sleeves and softly contoured shoulders; choice of 
shades of corduroy silicone-proofed to resist rain 
and stain, Body lining of pure wool Hussar cloth 
ina choice of contrasting colours. 9 

gns. 


Chest sizes, 34-46, 
INVERTERE garments can be obtained personally or by 
post (state chest size) from the following stockists :— 


LONDON.......... The Sumrie Shop at 

Robinson & Cleaver 
BUN GEG oiaecierareieie eid n eieie tyeyermeicieras Pratt 
CAMBRIDGE ......... Arthur Shepherd 


CANTERBURY .......... Frank Price 
DUNDEE.......... A. Caird & Sons Ltd. 
EDINBURGH ..... Alex Lawrie & Co. 
EGE MER ie nis sir siete a Robert Phipps Ltd. 
GLASGOW......... R. W. Forsyth Ltd. 
BIOVE eaistes ancestor es Cobleys Ltd. 
LEICESTER... .Joseph Johnson & Co. Ltd. 
LIVERPOOL Watson Prickard Ltd. 
OXFORD . +» Hall Bros. Ltd. 
PERTH . Caird & Sons Ltd. 
REIGATE ..Martin Dunsford 
SWANSEA ...Sidney Heath Ltd. 
TRUOURO 2. he. Hawken & Sons Ltd. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS ....Cobleys Ltd. 
WIT BY 6 wikis. isis teens R. Spanton 
WOLVERHAMPTON James Beattie Ltd. 
WORTHING.Summers (Worthing) Ltd. 


DRYFLY fully 

waterproof 
double texture 
cotton 8 gns. 


DUAL reversible \ 
coat in pure 
wool tweed and 
gabardine 

18 gns. 


epEATHER ATE 


al fl fife upl y 


SEAT STICKS 


There’s a wide range of 
Featherwate Seat Sticks to 
choose from __ including 
umbrella models and junior 
seat sticks — all British 
Made. All models are fitted 
with a patent kick-over 
ground plate that cannot 
become detached or lost. 
‘Featherwates’ are available 
in a range of models and 
prices through Sports Shops 
and Stores everywhere. 


OTHER FEATHERWATE 
PRODUCTS 

There's a big range of 
aluminium (rustless) fold- 
ing chairs too: polished 
finish, covered in rot-proof 
and fade-proof ‘Tygan’— 
As well as lightweight 
furniture — underwater 
swimming equipment and 
barbecue grills. 


BUTTONS LTD 
Portland Street. Birmingham 6 


This True Scotch Whisky has the 
unusual distinction of being 
independently blended and 
bottled in © 
Scotland by the 
Mackinlay family. This is 
the way a great whisky should 
be made—the way 
Mackinlay’s have made it 
now, father and son, for 

five generations. 


MONUMn 


4 Z 


Pn it 
lores ° - 
Ry Scart’ 


In case of 


difficulty, write :— 
INVERTERE 
LIMITED. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
ESTABLISHED 1815 


4 nO0 We Calling — laste | 
Mackinlay $l | 


er 
pt Se 


+ 


Newton Abbot, 


Devon. 


Kingskerswell 3344 


THE TALK OF THE 
SHOOTING WORLD! 
The new 


Automatic Shotgun 
5-shot FRANCHI 


Fine quality walnut stock, 
streamline appearance. 

* Extreme ease and speed 
of handling. 


* Greatly decreased recoil. 
* Perfect balance. 


sieanemety CARTRIDGE 


With the extra high velocity and long range 
which “‘beats the bird’’. Expert shots verify 
the astonishing results claimed for the new 
“Blagdon’’. Muzzle velocity 1420 f.p.s. 


YET THEY COST NO MORE! 


LOADED WITH 14 oz. OF SHOT 5, 6 or 7 
£2.17.5 per 100 
1 oz. shot, 6 or 7 £2: 15:1 per 100 
or 174 oz. shot, STANDARD VELOCITY. 
£2.16.3 per 100 
Crimp closure, ‘‘Kleena’’ wads, non-corrosive 
caps. Carriage on 100 5/4. 
1000 carriage paid. goods train, in Gt. Britain 


Immediate Delivery 


COGSWELL & HARRISON LTD. 


Standard model .......... £62. 10. 
Matted rib model £68. 4. 
Ventilated rib model £73. 16. 
Polychoke model........... ‘£78. 16. 


Lightest in the world—approximately 
541b 26” or 28” barrel 


From leading gunsmiths. If any difficulty, write 
to Sole Distributors 


MILLARD BROTHERS LTD. |& 


SOAane 


Made in Italy 


be RS neha en 


‘ bis 


ai 


( 467 CALEDONIAN ROAD, LONDON, N.7 lew 169 CCADILY, LONDON, Wa | 
TI75B7 5} 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW MENTZENDOREF 
IN RIDING WEAR i 
the original 


Drostle’s “Glosters”’ 


Designed and made by Drostle’s in close collaboration with two very 
experienced riders, they are the perfect and practical compromise between 
“Shaftsburys’’ and Jodhpurs. Intended primarily for ‘business’ riding, they 
ensure hard-wearing riding and comfort 


for those who spend hours in the saddle 


Made in hard-wearing cavalry twill, choice of 10 shades 


Allasch 


from £8.18.6 made to measure by the 


makers of the famous ““SHAFTSBURYS”’ 


We are greatly indebted to Lady Mary Rose Williams and Miss Jenny Bullen 
or their expert advice in perfecting ‘‘Glosters’’ 


that 
helps 


digestion 


102 ek AVE., 


ONDON, W.1 GERrard 6287 


i 
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CASTLE MILK 


PEDIGREE DUN GALLOWAYS 


The property of Sir John Wm. Buchanan-Jardine, Bart. 
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LOCHURR 
PEDIGREE GALLOWAY HERD 


Property of Messrs. T. W. Kennedy-Moffat & Son. 


from 


Norwood, Lockerbie 


FIRST OF SHIEL (26476) 


ARDUAINE FARMS 
ARDUAINE, BY OBAN 


INVADER OF CASTLE MILK (26921) 
Supreme Champion Galloway at Royal Highland and Royal Shows, 1960 


ORNE DUN GALL 


What is the point of a Charollais 
when you can buy a bull like this 


T. E. HUBBARD, Castle Milk Estate Office 
Tel. No. Kettleholm 203/4 


A few of the Pedigree Heifers which formithe nucleus of the sae Glenswinton Herd 


OWAYS 
This herd has been in the 
forefront at Shows and 
Sales since 1954 with the 
progeny of FIRST OF 
SHEIL, Murrayton Cup 
Winner at Castle 
Douglas Bull Sale, 1952, 
and record priced Dun 
Galloway at 1,000 gns. 
His progeny sold to date 
at ten Pedigree Sales 
have averaged over £160 
for females, with a top 
price of 325 gns., and for 
bull calves £350, with 
a top price of 1,100 gns. 


A draft sale from this 
herd of cows, heifers 
and calves will be in- 
cluded in the Pedigree 
Galloway Sales at 
Castle Douglas in 
February, 1961. 


Blue Peter of Lochurr. (30276.) Champion yearling Bull. Castle-Douglas, 
Feb., 1959. Purchased jointly by The Earl of Inchcape, Glenapp and the 
Hon. Alan Mackay, Enterkin, for 1,500 gns. 


Breeding stock sold at Castle-Douglas in February and October sales, 
held under the auspices of the GALLOWAY CATTLE SOCIETY of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. 


T. W. Kennedy-Moffat, MR. JOSEPH BLACKSTOCK, 


Kilroy, 
Auldgirth 254, Herd Manager, 
Dumfries. Lochurr. 


P.K. Kennedy-Moffat, 
Lochmailing, 
Auldgirth 212, 
Dumfries. 


GLENSWINTON 


PEDIGREE 


ATTESTED GALLOWAYS 


Stock Bulls: 
Logan Impulse (26334) Juror of Knocknarling (30160) 


Pedigree Wessex Saddleback Pigs are also bred 


Enquiries solicited 


Inspection invited 


JAMES NEIL, Jnr. 


BORELAND OF BALMAGHIE, CASTLE-DOUGLAS 
Teiephone CROSSMICHAEL 225 


ADDINGTON vy, 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS , 


Owner HOWARD POTTS LA 
Addington Manor, Winslow, 
Bucks. 


Inspection welcomed by appointment 


Telephones: WINSLOW 158 
Office: WINSLOW 220 
London Office: CHANCERY 9461 


HERD SIRE 


JAVARD ERIC OF 
FORDHOUSE 
(164933) 
Ist Prize, Perth 1959 | 


Bard of Crooklands 
(151516) 


Purchased for 
2,600 gns. 


| 
| 
Jewelle Erica of Fordhouse | 

(162177) | 


Erissiemo of Spittal (144877) 
Black Leek of Crooklands (158519) 


Ellebore of Kilham (131040) 
Jewel Erica of Fordhouse (144761) 


FAMILIES—ERICAS (including EDWINAS, EVABOXAS, JUANA ERICAS), PRIDES, 


JILTS, GAMMERS 
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Inspection welcomed by appointment 


PEASEMORE GILLIAN AR. PR. DM. CM. 
8,085 LBS. 5-48% 365 days Ist calf 


9.7675 41-5809 13301 ond 3, 
12,600 4.2 581%" 365 — Grd... 
12,0505, 5:48", 350i > 4th. 
10,431 aoe a5 ee re s0S. 94, Sth -., 
12.700") 28 SoS ee Gt, 


Winner of the “‘Wynmalen’ Challenge Bowl for the best bull breeding 
cow Royal Counties (Southsea) 1959. 

Winner of the ““Norsebury’ Cup for the highest butter fat yield for three 
lactations, Royal Show (Oxford) 1959. 


RUSSELL, BALDWIN & BRIGHT 


LIMITED. ESTABLISHED 1846 
AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 
Offices and Stock Markets at HEREFORD, LEOMINSTER, TENBURY WELLS (Worcs.) 
and HAY-ON-WYE (Brecs.) 


Official Auctioneers to 
The Hereford Herd Book Society The Ryeland Flock Book Society 
and the National Pony Society 


Weekly Sales of Fat and Store 
Stock. 


Fortnightly Sales of Attested Dairy 
Cattle. 


The Famous Attested Hereford 
Store Cattle Sales are held monthly 
at each centre. 


Dispersal and Draft Sales con- 
ducted in any part of the country. 


Monthly Sales of Hunters and 
other Horses and Ponies. 


Seasonal Sales of registered Welsh 
Mountain Ponies. 


Specialists for the Sale of Estates 

and all types of Agricultural 

Properties in Herefordshire and 
adjoining counties. 


Sales and Valuations of all classes 

of Live and Dead Farming Stock, 

Timber, Household Furniture and 

Works of Art. Weekly Sales of 

Fruit, Produce and Fodder. 
Estates managed. 

HEREFORD: 20, King Street (Tel. 4366) 
LEOMINSTER: 38, South Street (Te/. 2363) 

Enquiries to TENBURY WELLS: Smithfield Offices (Te/. 9) 


HAY-ON-WYE: 5, Church Street (Te/. 122) 
KINGTON: 13, Bridge Street. 


mo THE PEASEMORE aero (an: 


LT.-COL. & MRS. RODNEY PALMER, PEASEMORE MANOR, NEWBURY, BERKS. 
Telephone: (House) CHIEVELEY 263 Herdsman JOE CURRY Telephone: (Farm) CHIEVELEY 311 


Bulls and young stock usually for sale 


PEASEMORE EMBLEM 18th 


BORN 20.2.59. (A SON OF PEASEMORE 
GILLIAN). 

Ist & RES. CHAMPION OXFORD 1960. 
Ist BASINGSTOKE 1960. 


2nd ROYAL COUNTIES (SALISBURY) 
1960. 


Ist ROYAL SHOW (CAMBRIDGE) 1960. 


Bred for 
Beef and Size 
for 
Half a Century 


‘ 


Present Stock Bull 


FREE TOWN 
MONARCH 
1st and Reserve 


Senior Champion, 
Royal 1959 


T. F. BRADSTOCK 
FREE TOWN - TARRINGTON - HEREFORD Tel. Tarrington 238 


HEREFORDS 


GIVE QUALITY IN QUANTITY 
— QUICKEST 


PREMIER SHOW AND SALE 
OF BULLS AT HEREFORD 


JANUARY 30th - SHOW 
JANUARY 3ist - SALE 


For catalogue and information write: 


THE HEREFORD HERD BOOK SOCIETY 
3 OFFA STREET (Tel. 2057/8) HEREFORD 


ASE 


‘i 
Ch 


MALVERLEY’S © 
ROBERT’S LAD 13th : 
Senior Herd Sire 

1st and Breed Champion 
Devon County 2 years in 
succession. 

1st and Male Champion 
Bath & West 3 years in 
2 succession. 
| 1st and Male Champion 
Royal Counties 2 years in 
' succession. 


1st and Male Champion 
R.A.S.E. 2 years in succession. 


MALE & FEMALE CHAMPIONS AT 1960 ROYAL SHOW 
AMPRESS GLORY 8th Te | 
AR. P.R. 


Ist and All Breed’s Champion 
Sussex County and Yeovil, 


1st and Champion Devon 
County, Bath & West, Three 
Counties, Royal Counties, 
Romsey & The New ete 


ist Res. Champion R.A.S.E. 
1957 and R.C.A.S. 


1st and Champion R.A.S.E. 
1960. 


Stock from each of these animals are available 
Inspection invited by appointment 


JOHN YOUNG (RINGSTEAD) LTD. 
East End Farm, Ringstead, King’s Lynn, Norfolk 
. Breeders of 
POLL HEREFORD CATTLE 
Pedigree Attested 
Beef Recorded 


Conformation tied to Performance. A planned 
breeding programme. 


Weight records available for all bulls from 
birth to service age (14 months). 


\ 


Complete breeding records of every female 
in the herd. Systematic recording now in 
its fourth year of operation. 


A pioneer pedigree Poll Hereford herd of 100 females. Top class Herd Sires of American 
breeding. We are breeding bulls of 1,000 lbs. at 12 months. No nurse cows—no individual 
feeding. Bulls of size and scale, easy fleshing. We are catering for the Commercial breeder. 


Apply to: John Young Holme 287 


Re aoe ceed 


J. H. WATERSTON, WESTBURY FARM, COCKLEFORD MILL, COWLEY, 
Nr. CHELTENHAM, GLOS. TEL.: COBERLY 266 


COLESBOURNE FLOCK 


500 BREEDING FEMALES. FARM 700-900 ft. ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


WE OFFER 
SHEARLING LAMBS 


Inspection welcomed 


FEMALE DRAFTS SOLD PRIVATELY, ALSO ANNUALLY AT 
READING SHOW AND SALE 
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| THE AMPRESS HERD 


PEDIGREE ATTESTED GUERNSEYS Owner J. W. Howlett, 0.B.£. 
Founded in 1942 principally on Fernhill Blood, now almost entirely home bred 


HOMEWOOD 
ROSEMARY 3rd G.D.M. 


1st Inspection, Production All 
Breeds Fareham 1957 & 59. 


1st Inspection, Production All 
Breeds Romsey 1957, 58 & 60. 


1st Inspection, Production 
Veteran Cow Class Scottish 
Dairy Show, 1960. 

Averaged 18,120 Ibs with 

8 calves, 25,339 Ibs, 365 days, 
8th lactation. 


HOLDER OF BRITISH 


RECORD YIELD FOR A 
GUERNSEY COW. 


AMPRESS GOLDIE’S 
SUSAN P.R. 


1st New Forest & Romsey 
1959. 


1st Milking Trials 2nd 
Epspection Royal Dairy Show, 


Winner of the ‘‘Stagenhoe’’ 
Cup, the ‘‘Murrell’’? Cup. 
Tied for the E.G.C.S. Cup 
and a member of the team 
winning the ‘‘Netherhall’’ 
Cup. 


Enquiries to T. R. Forster (Herd Manager for Mr. John Howlett) 
Battramsley Farm, Boldre, Lymington, Hants. 
Telephones: Lymington 3464/5 & 2858 


FOO Ia 


ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Livestock Export 


Buyers all classes livestock 
Breeders of Jersey Cattle and 
Registered Clun Forest Sheep 


MANAGER & AGENT 


JOHN THOURON 


115 DUPONT BLDG. 
WILMINGTON 
DELAWARE 

U.S.A. 


DOWN FARM 
WESTONBIRT 214 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ENGLAND 


OO ooo aa aa a 
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*#**& BRITISH LIVESTOCK * * # 
For High Quality Milk, in Quantity— 


THE BOTLEY HILL HERD 


of PEDIGREE ATTESTED DEHORNED AYRSHIRES 


THE 


HARRIETSHAM HERD 
of Pedigree Sussex Cattle 


The Property of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Harker, Court Lodge, 
Harrietsham, Kent 


Leading Herd in Warwickshire 1954-55 (28 cows), 11,435 Ib. average 
Leading Herd in Warwickshire 1956-57 (26 cows), 12,479 lb. average 


Bred for High Performance, plus Type and Longevity 
Senior Stock Bull: BOTLEY HILL SUPREME COMMANDER 128567 


Dam: Broadlow Crocus 93745 by Snowshill Marching On, averaged 
13,489 lb. at 3.97% in 305 days—7 lactations 


Sire’s Dam: Botley Hill Ally 56117 by Dunlop Hoffman (App.) 52192, 
averaged 10,000 Ib. at 4.12% in 305 days—10 lactations 


Enquiries and Inspection Invited 


H. J. BARLOW & CO. CTD. 


Botley Hill Farm, Henley-in-Arden, Nr. Solihull, Warwickshire 
Telephone: Henley-in-Arden 137 


c 


HARRIETSHAM BEAUTY 42399 born January 10th 1958. In 1959 she 
was First in the yearling class at Ashford and Reserve Champion 
for the breed, she was also First at Smithfield. In 1960 she was 
First at the Royal, the Royal Counties, Edenbridge, Kent County 
and Second at Tunbridge Wells, she was also Reserve Champion 
at Edenbridge to our HARRIETSHAM OLIVIA 2nd. 


YOUNG STOCK USUALLY FOR SALE Telephone 
VISITORS WELCOME BY APPOINTMENT Harrietsham 246 


FOR EARLY FAT LAMB 
PRODUCTION 


use a 


HAMPSHIRE DOWN 


BRED IN SCOTLAND 


MURRAYTON 
GALLOWAYS 


Good Lookers and Good 
Doers. 


ESTATE COMPANY LIMITED 


* 


Inspection by appointment. 


Breeders of 


Pedigree at MRS. MURRAY USHER, 
BALGONE BARNS, NORTH BERWICK Cally Estate Office, 
ABERDEEN ANGUS } Gatehouse-of-Fleet. Tel. 200 
Owner: Adam S. Forrest 
: Pe loring Galloway, th 
AND Flock in 1959 and 1960 won the Championship at The Great and, Jor expiring Ga 


M A Hotel Tel. 207. 
Yorkshire Show and The Tyneside Show. elie meiosis ‘ 


RED POLL CATTLE 
TAMWORTH PIGS 
CLUN FOREST SHEEP 


* 


CLUN FOREST SHEEP 


HAYNES HERD When on the Island you 


are cordially invited to visit 


of 
LANDRACE THE EARL OF JERSEY’S 
Noted for prc eae cia: V A L P () U ( IN 
Numerous Carcase Awards ll E R D 


INSPECTION AND ENQUIRIES 


WELCOMED 
Young Boars and In-Pig Gilts VAL POUCIN, 
: Adaptability—F ity— i 
Estate office: and Wool” Winners of he Naitona Lanstes Bm spies 
ompeti s ‘e i ips— 
PODINGTO N, NEAR Roval Shows and Three nen 
Official Sales:—Reading—20th August. Craven Enquiries and Inspection CHANNEL ISLANDS 

WELLINGBOROUGH ALR pare august th, 20th and 29th September by Appointment Walcantad. Fy 

NORTHANTS. Herstoat Bad aly 2 eo C. A. Hervé, Easter 903 

Full particulars from E. H. Wolley, Secretary DAVIES & DAVIES 3 
Telephone: RUSHDEN 2497 CLUN FOREST SHEEP BREEDERS’ SOCIETY Home Farm, Haynes Park, Beds. CORRESPONDENCE TO OWNER ar 


MILL HOUSE, CRAVEN PALES SHROPSHIRE RADIER MANOR, LONGUEVILLE 


Tel. 3 


*Phone: Haynes 242 
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‘TIRIO 33 SPORT SEAT STICKS 
| AND SEAT UMBRELLAS 


Visit New Zealand 
No. 201 2 without | 
Ground Plate | } 
No. 204 (zs 
MAY BE WHITE 
HAD WITH STEMS 
FOLDING CAN BE 
GROUND SUPPLIED 
PLATES. FOR THE 
SIGHTLESS. 
ALL 
WITH GRIPS 
“DURALUMIN”’ COVERED 
STEMS: PIGSKIN. 


Reduced rates from February to June 


| THE NEW ZEALAND SHIPPING 
|ATALOGUE SHOWING FULL RANGE & NAME OF STOCKISTS ON APPLICATION CO LTD 158 teapENHALt STREET, LONDON, ECS Tel: AVEnue 5220 


sole Makers NOIRIT LTD. WALSALL 


A unique opportunity to invest in British Agriculture and 
Food Production is now available. As a result of this oppor- 
tunity you can now own breeding sows which will be regis- 
tered in your own name. Your sows are cared for by experts 
on one of the Company’s forty boarding farms. The perform- 
ance of each sow is fully guaranteed and all sows are insured 
against every eventuality. Every six months you will receive 
a substantial cheque from the sale of the piglets farrowed by 
your sows. Already our experts take full care and responsi- 
bility for well over 4,000 sows.owned by a large number of 
investors drawn from every walk of life. Limited accom- 
modation is still available and YOU can participate in this 
interesting, unusual investment which gives a return very 
much above the average. Write today for full details. 


SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCERS LIMITED 


(CL) SURETY HOUSE, 15 WOODSTOCK ST., 
LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: HYD 4505/6/7 
Also at 
MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, HARROGATE and DUBLIN 


_ A HOME IN A FEW WEEKS 
A permanent timber home for those 
who work on the land. Speedily 
available, reasonably priced, 
attractively designed in a range to 
accommodate the large family 

or a single employee. 

Made in beautiful maintenance-free 
cedar. Also ideally suited for 
fishing or shooting lodges. 


Details from 


FREDERICKS TIMBER BUILDINGS LTD. 
(Dept. E) s Beaconsfield 5 Bucks 
Telephone: Beaconsfield 851, 1161, 1160 


ALL TIMBER FARM AND ESTATE HOUSE 


FREDERICKS 
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PYRAMID 


REGD. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


When you give Pyramid 
Handkerchiefs for Christ- 
mas, you give the finest 
handkerchiefs in the world. 
Soft, absorbent, ready for 
immediate use, they launder 
beautifully for years. And ,of 
course, they carry the famous 
Tootal guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. You can choose from a 
whole range of colours and 
sparkling white—for both 
him and her. 
In boxes of three: 
Plain white 7/6d 
Fancy white 8/9d 
Coloured 8/9d 
In boxes of six as well 


A TOOTAL PRODUCT 


THE JAMAICAN COFFEE LIQUEUR 


by dition the SP 


n fF he SF He SF He SH HF HSH HH 
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This unforgettable coffee liqueur is one of the 
delights of the Caribbean. A fine liqueur— by 
itself, or served with after-dinner coffee. “Tia 
Maria” is subtly blended with Blue Mountain 
coffee which is why it goes so perfectly with 
coffee. Try it—today! 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
CEREBOS LTD 


y» TABLE SALT AND PEPPER MANUFACTURERS + 


$£S ESE FES EF EF £ FE SF 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


AVAILABLE FOR 


ANTIQUES & JEWELLERY 


Yes, MILLIONS of Dollars spent every year by AMERICANS. 
We have the world’s largest demand and will pay positively 
UNPRECEDENTED PRICES for Old and Modern 
Jewellery, Silver and Plated Candelabra, Wine Coolers, Epergnes, 
Tea Services, Trays, Entree Dishes, Tureens, etc. English and Continental 
Furniture, China Figures, Vases, Tea, Dinner and Dessert Services. 
Clocks, Old Glass, Carpets, Prints, Paintings, Old Dolls, Weapons, 
Musical Boxes, Ormolu Mounted Articles, Objets d’Art, Bric-a-Brac, 
Garden Ornaments. Also Oriental Furniture, China, Bronzes, Screens, 
Cabinets, Ivories, Buddhas, Jades, Lacquer items, etc. Single Pieces or 
Collections purchased. 

JEWELLERY OF ALL KINDS sent by Post will receive special offer 
and cash BY RETURN. Sell with confidence to this old-established 
firm. Representative will be pleased to call. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
WE TRY TO EXCEED ALL PREVIOUS OFFERS 
GREEN’S ANTIQUE GALLERIES 
117, Kensington Church Street, London, W.8. BAYswater 9618/9619 

Bankers: Westminster Bank Ltd., W.11 


SESS £ SE -§ €£$ Cee tees vers 
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We hold a large and 
interesting stock of 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
JEWELLERY 


THE PROMENADE 
CHELTENHAM™M 


TELEPHONE 2580 
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To perceptive people in 154 countries, 
Grants Standfa: a scotch associated 
with the life worthwhile. 
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MISS CAROLINE YORK 


Miss Caroline York, eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Christopher York, of Long Marston Manor, Yorkshire, is 

to be married to Captain Sir Nicholas Nuttall, Bart., Royal Horse Guards, only son of the late Lieut.-Colonel 

Sir Keith Nuttall, Bart., and of Mrs. Edward Kirkpatrick, of Lowesby Hall, Leicestershire, at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, on December 20 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
W.C.2 


Aa 
ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 

TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2. 
Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams, Advitos, Rand 
London 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition 1s complied with. 
Postage on this issue (Newspaper Rate) : Inland 53d.; 
Canada 1%d.; elsewhere abvoad 74d. Annual sub- 
scription vates including postage: Inland 150s.; 
Abroad 157s. 6d.; Canada 137s. 6d. 
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CRUSADE FOR URBAN RENEWAL 


NE of the several causes of the pressure of 
() cities and towns upon the countryside, 
which continued unchecked for 50 years, 
was the growth of a general distaste for living 
in or near their centres. Homes in urban centres 
were retained only until the day when the cir- 
cumstances of their occupants permitted removal 
tothe outskirts. And as the new houses on the 
outskirts multiplied, the area of ill-favour ex- 
tended and deteriorated. To-day the restrictive 
influence of the green belts and other zones un- 
available for building and the high price of such 
suburban land as is available are forcing those 
ill-favoured areas upon the attention of the 
authorities. The case for review is, in theory, 
irresistible, but a social trend that has been 
growing unchecked for half a century is not 
easily reversed, particularly in a period in which 
there were never so many people with the means 
regarded as sufficient to command the neat new 
bungalow or semi-detached house with easy 
access to the countryside. The best that auth- 
ority can do may be insufficient to effect this 
change. 

For that reason there should be a warm 
welcome for the young organisation known as 
the Society for the Promotion of Urban Renewal 
(SPUR), which has just issued its first report 
and, having surveyed the task, has begun to give 
a clear and well-considered lead. According to 
an address given last week by Mr. Rigby Childs, 
Chairman of SPUR’s Policy Group, in connec- 
tion with the publication of the report, the 
Society is animated by a three-fold conviction, 
expressed thus: Town life can be life at its best; 
our industrial towns are a disgrace to us; the 
time has come to renew them. Mr. Childs spoke 
hopefully of “signs of public concern beginning 
to outstrip official and professional readiness for 
the task of improving towns,” and of being im- 
pressed’ ‘by the way people in quite different 
walks of life have taken a very broad, if not 
bold, view of what is needed for their own town.”’ 

The Society is well prepared to meet broad 
views with bold plans. It is obvious that urban 
renewal will achieve little in relation to the 
magnitude of the nation’s need unless it is boldly 
conceived. One of the Society’s two “‘invariable 
rules” for effective planning is that ‘The unit of 
redevelopment should be large enough for the 
purpose.”” Indeed the report says: ‘‘In the 
seven conurbations where two-fifths of our 
people live, we have described this creation of 
new, compact suburban centres as New Towns 
within Cities, but the principle is often valid on 
a smaller scale in the five-figure cities.” The 
second of the two rules is that ‘“‘Phasing should 
be contrived so that each phase produces a 
civilised environment.” Necessarily, that rule 
requires an enlightened road policy based upon 
research, but ‘‘all new road works should be 
planned on the principle of vertical segregation, 
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the number and use of the various levels depend- 
ing on the traffic and pedestrian density. 

Some of the passages in the report may, on 
first reading, induce scepticism and even pro- 
voke condemnation as visionary; but if consid- 
eration is preceded by a survey of the nation’s 
needs as they will grow before the end of the 
century, vision is to be accounted a virtue. 
Meantime, while the necessary research into the 
requirements of the larger schemes and dis- 
cussion of the technicalities proceed, SPUR’s 
advice for the treatment of the smaller towns 
should be put to the test, so that the trans- 
formation of some “‘dead hearts” and “twilight 
areas’ may inspire all concerned with the 
courage necessary to meet the greater, grimmer 
challenges. It is a paradox of planning that the 
improvement of towns may well prove, in the 
future, to be one of the most effective methods 
of preserving the countryside from urban 
encroachment. 


BUILDINGS THICK AND THIN 


S building in cities comes to consist in- 
creasingly in engineering, the architect’s 
function comes to be that of chairman of a 
committee of technicians, whose formule he has 
to dovetail and present in aesthetic form if 
possible. Significantly, the word “‘architecture’’ 
was scarcely used by Sir Thomas Bennett, one 
of the leading commercial architects, in a 
brilliant paper, entitled The Architect’s Approach 
to Engineering in Tall Buildings, read to the 
Royal Society of Arts and Institution of Plant 
Engineers last week. Indeed, prima facie that 
ancient concept seems to have very little bearing 
on buildings between which Sir Thomas 
distinguished, basically, by their being planned 
to be either thick or thin, according to whether 
the climate necessitates air-conditioning or 
still permits, as here, traditional ventilation and 
day-lighting. The plan of both kinds has to be 
largely governed by the position of the batteries 
of lifts and supply and sanitary services and the 
methods of office management; their structure 
by factors of wind-resistance; and _ their 
cladding, that is, their external appearance, by 
factors of thermal-expansion and weight. 
When, as is increasingly usual, the basements 
are garages, the size and manceuvrability of 
cars affect the interval between piers in a way 
curiously like that by which the width of an ox- 
stall primitively dictated the interval between 
posts in medieval timber buildings. In fact, 
Sir Thomas considers that we are still experi- 
menting in the forms of tall buildings fitted to 
our climate and that many contemporary 
buildings will prove to be unsatisfactorily 
insulated. A comprehensive technique is evolv- 
ing; but whether it will be ultimately controlled 
by aesthetic or material considerations depends 
on the faith of people in general in man’s not 
living by bread alone. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND WILD LIFE 


SOMEWHAT depressing view of the slow- 
ness of public opinion to recognise the 
dangers of man’s destruction of wild life is put 
forward in the annual report of the Nature Con- 
servancy, published last week. The concluding 
paragraph points out that in past generations 
men and women who thought that they were 
clear-sighted in their day nevertheless kept their 
eyes closed to mistakes that seem obvious now: 
abbeys were demolished, slaves were sold, slums 
were created and industrial bitterness was 
stimulated “‘by people who regarded themselves 
as sensible and even humane.”’ Public unwill- 
ingness to face the facts about man’s destruction 
of his natural environment is, it is suggested, an 
outstanding example of this blindness in the 
present age. “Poisoning of wild life, pollution of 
seas, shores and rivers, destruction of irreplace- 
able scientific and amenity features and the 
exposure of vulnerable flora and fauna to 
excessive and unreasonable human pressure are 
among the current threats with which conserva- 
tion must contend.’’ Happily the very fact that 
the Nature Conservancy was called into being 
and the energy with which it has been developed 
in the eleven years of its life go some way to 
offset this gloomy view, at least so far as the 
United Kingdom is concerned. The present 
report is a reminder that in these islands, at least, 
more is being done for the organised protection 
of wild life than has ever been achieved before. 
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TACKLING DOPING | a] 


HE Jockey Club’s decision to appoint 

committee of three to enquire into the 
present methods of detecting the use of drugs } 
on race-horses, and to review the efficiency of 
rules and regulations governing doping, is | 
welcome and the committee’s terms of reference i 
are well phrased. It was vital that positive 
action should be taken to prevent future 
recurrences of the unsavoury episodes that 
were a feature of the last flat-racing season 
Not only were these injurious to the reputation 
of the Turf, but if doping were allowed to 
continue it might, depending on the types 0’ 
drug used, exercise a profound effect on breed 
and make foreign buyers look askance at our 
bloodstock market. If satisfactory methods oft 
detecting the presence and use of drugs can be 
devised, doping is likely to disappear swiftly. 
The Jockey Club, who are naturally anxious to jj) 
enlist the help of trainers, appreciate that they | 
are unlikely to obtain full co-operation under i 
the existing rules, whereby a trainer whose }})) 
horse has been drugged is liable automatically 
to lose his licence even if it is proved that he’ 
could have-had no knowledge of, still less have 
taken part in, the doping. The committee is one |) 
to inspire confidence, for the chairman, the || 


- Duke of Norfolk, is a wise administrator, well {| 


versed in matters of the Turf, and the other two 
are Sir Laurence Byrne, who has just retired | 
from being a Judge of the High Court, and | 
Dr. W. R. Wooldridge, chairman and scientific | | 
director of the Animal Health Trust. 
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Next Week’s Issue 


Country LifE of December 22 will include 
articles on possible reasons for this year’s ex-_ 
ceptionally heavy rainfall, by V. A. Firsoff; on 
ghosts associated with North Country houses, 
by G. Bernard Wood; and on birds of the Van 
Gogh country, by W. Kenneth Richmond. In ~ 
addition, Baron Porcelli and Mark Girouard — 
will write about Mount Edgcumbe, the Cornish 
seat of Earl Mount Edgcumbe, S. M. Lampson 
on shepherds’ dogs, and Norman Jones on early 
paddle steamers of the Thames 
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BRIDGE ACROSS THE BECK : WATENDLATH, CUMBERLAND 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


HHERE has never been such rain, and the 

flooded fields down below keep us mindful 

of the hardships suffered by others, for one 
thing is pretty certain with us—we shall never 
be flooded out until the town is under water, 
and even then, I fancy, we should have ample 
time to build. our ark. An excess of water is, 
however, one of our minor problems. The 
gutters of the house drain on to the lane on one 
side, but on the other the rain is collected and 
channelled into the drainage system, which 
means, of course, the septic tank and its 
seepage. 

Seepage was a word I didn’t know about 
until our drains went wrong a couple of years 
ago, but I know about it now. The seepaway, 
as the builder calls it, is a sort of cavity beyond 
the filter of the septic tank where the water 
slowly finds its way down into the natural 
fissures in the rock. Our seepaway is not so 
good, and in consequence, when it rains for 
days on end, the seepage cavity becomes 
flooded with the drainage of the greenhouses, 
the cottage itself and the ground higher up. 
This means that for some days after the rain 
we have a trickle of water on the lane. 


* * 
* 


HEN I was a boy I watched my grand- 

father’s men putting in land drains and 
making stone drains. I realise now that I should 
have paid more attention. The trickle of water 
in the lane refused to be channelled down the 
three-inch drain pipes I got for the job. The 
pipes clogged up. I cut a channel across the 
lane and for a few days made a sort of hazard 
of the thing, plunging into a hole with the car. 
After this I decided to cover the hole and let 
the water run beneath four heavy flagstones. 
This dealt with the trickle very adequately, 
until the dustmen came up to take the refuse 
away and smashed the flagstones. The builder 
had warned me about this, but I went blithely 
on, marking him down as a pessimist. 

It rained a double ration overnight, and I 
still had the miniature stream in the lane, but 
to-day I think I have solved the problem with 
some heavy iron sheet, which I have laid 
beneath the flagstones, or crazy paving. Unless 
a tank comes up to pay us a visit, I think that 
should take care of matters. In normal con- 
ditions—something we haven’t had this year— 
the trickle of water shouldn’t need to be diverted 


By TAN NIALL 


to the old ditch on the other side of the lane, but 
I can’t help thinking that when the seepaway 
was opened out the natural drainage that 
existed was somehow choked or blocked. 


* * 
* 


HE other day a friend remarked that he 

believed ravens nested and lived close to my 
house and asked me whether, if this were 
true, I could perhaps help him to get hold of one 
asa pet. He had had a life-long ambition to own 
a taven. I was sorry to have to decline for a 
variety of reasons, not the least being decided 
sympathy for the raven and a delight in seeing 
it in its natural element. Some time ago I 
remarked that I hadn’t seen ravens flying up- 
side down, but since then I have discovered them 
flipping over and doing what might very loosely 
be called flying the wrong way up, although I 
suppose I should have noted this long ago, 
since the habit is an every-day one on the part 
of the ravens here when there is enough of an 
air current to let them enjoy such aerobatics. 
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THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


For friends who appreciate the finer 
things in life there can be no more accept- 
able gift than a year’s subscription to 
CounNTRY LIFE. What is more, your own 
good wishes—and good taste—will be re- 
flected in the pages of this beautifully 
produced publication as each weekly issue 
arrives throughout the year. 


But hurry! You must place your 
orders now to make sure that the first 
copies arrive in time for Christmas. Send 
your friends’ names and addresses, to- 
gether with your own, and a cheque to 
cover the subscriptions, to The Subscrip- 
tion Manager (G.3), COUNTRY LIFE, 
Tower House, Southampton Street, Lon- 
don, W.C.2. The rates, including postage, 
for one year’s subscription for 52 issues 
are: in the United Kingdom, £7 10s.; over- 
seas, £7 17s. 6d.; Canada, £6 17s. 6d.; U;S-A., 
$22.00. An attractive Christmas greetings 
card will be sent in your name to announce 


each gift. 
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URING the early part of September I made 

a hurried journey north to the countryside 
in which I spent a good part of my childhood. 
The blacksmith I had known there as a child 
kept a raven, and I went to the locality to see 
the bird, but both the smith and his raven had 
gone. The smith had died, and so had the raven 
that used to plague the children at the rural 
school. 

I was told, however, that the smith’s son 
had inherited his father’s smithy and that he had 
obtained another raven. I had known the 
smith’s son in my youth, but I wasn’t able to 
renew our acquaintanceship or to see his raven. 
My visit was much too short to permit that. 

I wondered about the new smith and the 
new raven. It could never be the same bird, for 
the old one had had the devil in him and plagued 
the mare standing waiting to be shod as well as 
the children going to and from the school just 
over the bridge, and now there are no more mares 
to be shod and the rural school has been 
centralised. 

Perhaps the new bird will have its own 
special oaths for the acetylene flare and the 
spark of the welding equipment, but it will 
surely never be the character its predecessor 
was. 

* * * 

WATCHED our ravens for half an hour this 

morning. It is well known that ravens live 
to a great age, and perhaps the breeding of 
pairs is often frustrated by egg-collectors and 
others who persecute unusual birds, but one 
would think that occasionally more than a pair 
of ravens would be seen in a place where they 
have lived for years. It remains a fact, however, 
that I never see more than two ravens flying 
along the face of the cliff, which puzzles me, 
particularly in autumn when perhaps a pair of 
youngsters might linger in the place where they 
were bred. 

Nothing would induce me to molest the 
ravens. I remember running with my heart in 
my mouth while the smithy raven tried to peck 
my legs, but since those days I have come to 
like the raven above all the crow family, and I 
feel that if they aren’t royal birds they certainly 
should be. 

They have as much dignity as a swan and 
they are more much intelligent than either gulls 
or swans. Every morning when they come over 
the cliff I salute them. 
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LTHOUGH tower houses 
A are not as numerous in 
< Yorkshire as they are farther 
north, most of them share a 
common ancestry. Partly because 
they stand on the southern fringe 
of the reivers’ country, beyond the 
scope though not the harsh sig- 
nificance of the Border Ballads, 
these one-time strongholds of 
Yorkshire are often overlooked or 
but sketchily understood. 

Another reason for their com- 
parative neglect is a seeming lack 
of any correlated plan. Whereas, 
in Northumberland, one can walk 
up the Coquet valley, say, and find 
a pele tower in almost every 
village, and others dotting the sur- 
rounding countryside at  well- 
spaced intervals, the corresponding 
towers of Yorkshire are widely 
scattered. Generally, however, 
they stand on or near some of the 
old trade routes, down which the 
Scottish raiders were wont to come 
on their plundering forays. In 
several instances the design of an 
old house has been influenced by 
the peles; in others, the house has 
developed round a pele, expressing 
in architecture a bold sweep of 
history, alternating between strife 
and uneasy peace. 

-Mortham Tower, in Teesdale, 
in the North Riding, is the county’s 
most northerly outpost of the kind 
(Fig. 1). The original Norman pele 
became the core of a Tudor dwell- 
ing of great beauty. Originally, 
however, the tower presided over a different 
entity, namely, the village of Mortham. Local 
records show that the village had been a large 
one and that a few prosperous families lived 
there. When the Scots swarmed south after 
Bannockburn, Mortham was burned to the 
ground. Only the pele and a few gravestones 
survived. Subsequently, the latter were built— 


2.—ASKE HALL, NEAR RICHMOND, IN THE NORTH RIDING, WHERE A NORMAN BORDER TOWER IS WEDGED BETWEEN 


1—THE NORMAN PELE AND TUDOR ADDITIONS AT MORTHAM TOWER IN TEESDALE, 
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IN THE NORTH RIDING 


as a perpetual requiem—into the thick buttresses 
of the entrance gate to the Tudor courtyard. 
This early-15th-century restoration was 
due to the Rokeby family, who—mindful that 
Border raids were still all too likely—strength- 
ened the scarred old tower, and enclosed their 
new courtyard by a stout, defensive wall 
before they took up residence. Some restorations 


GEORGIAN ADDITIONS 


of 1939 have in no way disturbed this historic 
pattern. From the courtyard one reaches the 
barnekyn, whence a newel stair winds up the 
tower with little regard to comfort. True, 
the staircase now serves some pleasant rooms, 
but its original purpose is never in doubt. At 
length one emerges on the flat roof, to be greeted 
by a magnificent panorama of the country 
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where ‘“‘follow the fray’? once echoed with 
nagging frequency. This was the rallying cry of 
those who rode in pursuit of the raiders. 

Aske Hall, near Richmond, in Swaledale, 
North Riding, preserves the same kind of story. 
The oldest part of the house is a pele tower 
erected about 1130 by Whyomar, Seneschal to 
Earl Alan of Richmond. Actually, the old 
structure comprises twin towers, whose crenel- 
lated turrets—added in later times—seem to 
confer several coronets on the building that is 
now the home of the second Marquess of Zetland. 
The external appearance of these towers was 
made to blend, in large degree, with extensions 
added about 1770, after Sir Lawrence Dundas 
bought the property (Fig. 2). The Marquess of 
Zetland once explained the change to me by 
saying that his family (the Dundases) ‘‘came 
down from Scotland and played their part in 
effecting the peaceful conquest of England.” 
It was a droll remark to hear in a house that 
incorporates a tower-building designed to repel 
the Scots. 

The Old Hall at Bolton-on-Swale, near 
Catterick, in the North Riding, embodies a pele 
which, outwardly, is still the grim little bastille 
of long ago, the only concession to later times 
being a few sash-bar windows (Fig. 3). The 
main house is a Tudor dwelling built up against 
the south wall of the pele, giving an L plan to the 
whole. The Old Hall ultimately became the 
dower house for Kiplin Hall, three miles away. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carpenter, one of the Kiplin 
dowagers, actually preferred this smaller house 
and retired here before there was need, declaring 
that it was much better situated for the card 
parties she loved to hold. However, she took a 
bit of Kiplin along with her—the lower half of 
the Blue room chimney-piece (since restored to 
its rightful place). Perhaps she felt that its 
Georgian swags and cornucopias helped to 
counter-balance the austerities of the pele. 

Lawkland Hall, in the West Riding hill 
country beyond Settle, also embraces a pele, 
clearly suggesting—as do the houses already 
described—that early owners feared to dispense 


4.—A ROOM IN THE MID-16th-CENTURY TOWER OF RIPLEY CASTLE, IN 
honour of James I’s visit in 1603. (Right) 5.—ONE OF THE TWO DEFENSIVE 
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3A HOUSE BUILT AGAINST A “GRIM LITTLE BASTILLE”: THE OLD HALL, 


BOLTON-ON-SWALE, IN THE NORTH RIDING 


with the old defensive tower-refuge. Here at 
Lawkland Elizabethan additions make a gra- 
cious home, but there are several architectural 
subtleties, including a neatly-contrived priest 
hole. The place was owned for centuries by a 
branch of the Ingilby family. 

The oldest part of Ripley Castle, West 
Riding (excepting the 15th-century gateway), 
is the tower erected in 1555 by Sir William 
Ingilby, Governor of Berwick-on-Tweed during 
the reign of Edward VI. His experience of 
Border warfare probably accounts for the 
tower’s strong resemblance to a pele. Ex- 
tensive rebuilding occurred in 1780, giving to 


_ 


THE WEST RI 
TOWERS AT NAPPA HALL, WENSLEYDALE 


the castle a suite of elegant rooms, but the 
tower remains much as it would appear in Sir 
William’s day. It comprises three rooms, one 
directly above another. Known respectively 
as the library (ground floor), the Tower room, 
and the Knight’s chamber, they are an object 
lesson in domestic compactness, which is 
accentuated by the spiral stairway in the south- 
west angle—originally the only means of 
access. 

Each room is furnished in evocative 
manner. The library contains several memen- 
toes of Mount Grace Priory (near Northallerton), 
with whose foundation the Ingilbys were 


DING. It was perhaps decorated in 
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closely associated, and a portrait of Francis 
Ingilby, priest, who was hung, drawn and 
quartered at York in 1586. The Tower room 
(Fig. 4) has a fine moulded plaster ceiling 
perhaps introduced to mark James I’s visit to 
the Castle in 1603, when he was on his way from 
Scotland to ascend the English throne. In a 
sense, therefore, this ceiling, with its lavish 
display of pineapples, corncobs, reptiles, frogs 
and other creatures, may signify the Ingilby’s 
assent to the union of the two kingdoms. 

Overhead, in the Knight’s chamber, the 
afore-mentioned Governor of Berwick is re- 
presented by a portrait, the treasure chest that 
his onerous office demanded and some quaintly 
lettered strip-panels of wood. I found it strangely 
moving to read their carved messages, which 
begin: “In the yeare of our Lord MDLV was 
this howse buylded bi me Sir William Ingilbi, 
Knight, Philip and Mari Reigninge that time. 
Vincit Omnia Laudus Deo. Soli Deo Honor Et 
Gloria. I.H.C.”’ Several pious phrases follow, 
terminating with “Better is Poverti with 
Mirth and Gladness than is Reches with Soro 
and Sadness. I.H.C.’’ The Knight’s Chamber is 
crowned with a splendid wagon roof, and from a 
window embrasure that overlooks the courtyard 
far below I tried to picture the “‘secret dennes’”’ 
with which the Ingilbys, because of their 
Catholic adherence, had to equip their home in 
penal times. These hiding-places probably 
disappeared, along with the family chapel, 
during the 18th-century alterations. 

Nappa Hall (about 1450), in Wensleydale in 
the North Riding, is another formidable tower 
house. Viewed from the south, across the River 
Ure, it assumes the lordly airs of a small castle, 
but closer inspection reveals a Tudor manor house 
incorporating two guardian towers (Fig. 5). 
Leland correctly remarked that “‘Knappey, in 
Yorkshire, now the chifest house of the Mete- 
calfes, was boute by one Thomas Metcalfe .. . 
of one of the Lordes Scropes of Bolton.” 
Eventually, Thomas Metcalfe ““waxed rich and 
builded the two faire towers.” The west 
tower is the taller of the two and reaches a 
height.of some 50 feet. The east tower, about 
30 feet high, acts as a worthy foil to the other, 
and between them stretches the one-storey 
banquet hall. 

Each tower is threaded by a newel stair- 
way, but the west tower has a fine display of 
Gothic windows, which repeat those lighting the 
banquet hall and thus indicate some com- 
promise with the old defensive traditions. 
Years of occupation as a farm-house have 
deprived the interior of many period features; 
indeed, in the west tower only the ground- 
floor room (now the kitchen) is habitable. 
The old cheese room, immediately above the 
kitchen, retains fragments of a Tudor plaster 


7.—CHAPEL, RETAINER’S COTTAGE AND TOWER GROUPED TOGETHER AT 


panelling, now painted Wedgwood blue. 
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6.—ROBERT BOLLING’S 14th-CENTURY REFUGE TOWER AT THE SOUTH-WEST 


CORNER OF BOLLING HALL, BRADFORD 


frieze, while the tower chapel has only a piscina 
to signify former usage. 

Time has been kinder with the smaller 
tower. It contains several living-rooms, of 
which the most attractive is a bedroom once 
used, so the tradition runs, by Mary Queen of 
Scots. The original wainscoting was replaced 
in late-Stuart times by some good bolection 
There 


= 


BARDEN TOWER, WHARFEDALE, IN THE WEST RIDING. It was built primarily as 
a hunting-lodge for the Cliffords of Skipton Castle 


is a powder closet in one corner, and, on the 
opposite wall, a built-in bookcase with sliding 
glass doors adds distinction to the room and 
a further touch of romance, for behind the 
panelled base I found a secret jewel drawer. 
There can be no doubt that Barden Tower 
in Wharfedale, West Riding (Fig. 7), though 
built primarily as a hunting lodge for the 


‘Cliffords of Skipton Castle, follows the archi- 


tectural tradition established by the Border 
peles. The place is now partly ruined, but the 
north-east angle tower at once proclaims the 
affinity. Even when one of the later Cliffords 
added the retainer’s cottage ind adjoining 
chapel, a few yards to the east, towers were 
again employed as a sine qua mon. Though 
outwardly attractive, this Tvdor cottage- 
chapel unit is as stoutly built e3; most of the 
peles. The upper part of the east tower almost 
imprisons two living-rooms, while the lower 
part encloses the chapel vestibule within its 
robust, protective embrace. 

Even as far south in the West Riding as 
Skipton and Bradford, the tower-house style 
long held good, the best surviving examples in 
this area being Farnhill Hall (early -14th-century) 
near Kildwick, and the oldest part of Bolling 
Hall, at Bradford. 

Farnhill preserves much of its original plan 
as a rectangular house with four corner towers, 
but the initial 14th-century tower at Bolling 
Hall (Fig. 6) witnessed several later develop- 
ments, including a 17th-century tower. The 
original tower seems to have been built by 
Robert Bolling. His undercroft, hall and solar, 
together with the old kitchen, provide much of 
the building’s appeal as a museum to-day, and 
an enterprising curator has laid out the garden 
with such antique varieties of roses as the 
Rosa Mundi, the White Rose of Yorkshire and 
the damask rose, to commemorate early owners 
and the colourful réles they played iin North- 
country history. Fak 


HERE was grass on the crown of the lane; 
i untended trees and bushes overhung it. 
q We recognised its invitation and slowly 
| nosed our car through the tangle. The point of 
such overgrown lanes is that they lead no- 
where in particular—which of itself is a reward, 
in these hurrying, overcrowded times. As it 
| happened, a more tangible reward, too, awaited 
| us this time. 

Clearly, little traffic had been down the 
| lane for years; yet once upon a time, perhaps 
' no further back than a quarter of a century, it 
| carried all the day-to-day traffic essential to the 
‘running of a small, remote farm. Eazlia 

» still, it had carried stout wagon-loads of hay 
and corn; the farmer’s trap, on its way to and 
from market; farm-hands going to work in 
‘the fields, with rush baskets hooked on a crab- 
| stick over their shoulders; and the infrequent, 
eagerly expected visitor coming to the farm 
with gossip and news of the outside world. 

Behind its present disuse, of course, lies 
the same story as may be read in similar lanes 
) all over the English countryside: of the increas- 
| ing impracticability of working a farm so 
| Temote from the local centre of things; of the 
unwillingness of the farmer’s wife to live out of 
reach of shop and school and bus; and of the 
difficulty of finding labour. So in time a new 
farm-house and buildings were erected nearer 
the main road. And now, as a focus of life, the 
old farmstead in the fields has ceased to exist. 

But the lane that led to it still remains. 
We followed its winding course for about 
three-quarters of a mile; and the further we 
penetrated, the thicker grew the green tangle. 
The sense of isolation was heightened when, as 
if resenting our intrusion, some magpies 
flashed out of the bushes, harshly chattering. 
And then, abruptly, the lane ended. Before us, 
in a sudden open landscape of fields, stood an old 
barn, so decrepit that it seemed unlikely to 
stay upright much longer, and an open-sided 
cart-shed, hardly less decrepit. 

Leaving the car, we went to inspect. It 
was in the leaning cart-shed that the reward 
awaited us. Among a jumble of disused farm- 
implements, all but hidden in the cobwebby 
shadow thrown by the sagging thatch, there 
was an enormous four-wheeled farm-wagon, as 
impressive an example as I had seen for a very 
long time. Why it should still have been there I 
cannot imagine, unless, perhaps, its bulk and 
hefty craftsmanship made disposal too awkward 
a job. Whatever the cause, we benefited, for 
the sight of that magnificent old wagon truly 
roused the heart like a song. Though the farm- 
house had vanished and the barn was falling 
down, this sturdy vehicle (road-worthy as ever, 
had there been horses to draw it and men to 
understand the management of it) remained to 
testify that, whatever the worst of the old 
days may have been, the best was very good 
indeed. 

Its size wis the immediately impressive 
thing about it-—this and a kind of aliveness. 
I could well understand how George Sturt felt, 
watching from his own wheelwright’s shop, 
when he saw an old farm-wagon, drawn by a 
traction engine, being trundled along with a 
load of bricks—and that must have been half a 
century ago. “I felt,” he writes in his classic, 
The Wheelwright's Shop, ‘as if I were watching a 
slave subjected to insult and humiliation ... 
Instead of quiet, beautiful cart-horses, a little 
puffing steam-engine was hurrying this captive 
along, faster than ever farm-wagon was de- 
signed to go. The shafts had been removed— 
as when Samson was mutilated to serve the ends 
of his masters—and, although I couldn’t see it, 
I knew only too well how the timbers would be 
trembling and the axles fretting at the speed of 
this unwonted toil. 

“T felt as if pain was being inflicted; as if 
some quiet old cottager had been captured by 
Savages and was being driven to work on the 
public road. Very likely it was silly to feel so 
keenly as I felt then for a dead thing, and yet— 
the truth is, farm-wagons had been adapted, 
through ages, so very closely to their own 
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environment that, to understanding eyes, they 
really looked almost like living organisms.”’ 

We could not share Sturt’s impassioned 
hurt to anything like the same degree, for 
not only were we born to a different age, 
but we also lacked his advantage of a working 
knowledge of the wheelwright’s trade; yet even 
the least initiated, surely, must have been 
moved by the sight of this great land-ship, 
abandoned in a tumble-down shed. The hind 
wheels were well over five feet high. Their hubs, 
or stocks, were as big as barrels. The wagon was 
of the type known as quarter-lock, one in 
which the movement is considerably restricted 
by the straight, unbroken sides of the body. 
It would probably need a quarter of an acre to 
turn in. The great body rode like a barge over 
the stout axles, ready to take the roughest 
furrows, and fashioned from elm planks as 
thick as those in an old farm-house floor. 


A FARM-WAGON ON A SUSSEX FARM. 


To combine strength with lightness was 
one of the wagon-builder’s chief problems, 
which explains, of course, the chamfering on 


_ those parts where the strain is least; but in 


this particular example there was no more than 
the barest minimum of such ornament, as if, in 
these heavy clay lands, no strength whatever 
had been sacrificed to ightness and the farmer 
would have to make up for the lack of it by 
additional horse-power. 

A generation has already come to manhood 
that never saw a wagon such as this one out 
on the roads, or has the slightest idea of the 
effort involved for both man and beast. The 
horses would strain at the weight of the wagon 
until the sweat soaked their skin nearly black. 
Even on the level it needed careful watching; 
but, when coming down a steep hill, it demanded 
of the carter quite exceptional skill. He walked 
beside his horses, on the near, or left, side, 
where the drag-shoe (for the hind wheel) and 
the drop-chain (for the front wheel) were 
secured to the wagon, ready to be adjusted as 
quickly as possible. In the case of this old 


_ wagon in the cobwebby shed, both shoes and 


chain were missing, but much else was still in 
place, including the stout iron hooks (a village 
blacksmith’s job) on either side of the body for 
the ropes to be fixed to after they had been 
thrown over the load and tightened with levers. 

Again and again the eye was attracted 
back to the great wheels, with their stocks, the 
hub and focus of the whole mechanism. Of all 
the parts of the wagon, those stocks had had 
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the most care and thought given to their making: 
on them, in the end, the roadworthiness, the 
general ability of the vehicle depended. No 
wonder Sturt, when he comes to write of them 
in his book, says: “‘Of the stock I dare hardly 
speak, such a fine product it was, and so ignorant 
about it do I feel.’’ His ignorance, of course, 
was relative; yet he meant (as always) exactly 
what he said; for, as master, it was not his task 
to make the stocks, though he chose the wood 
for them, seasoned them and chopped them 
into shape. The actual turning and mortising 
of the stocks he left to his men—men who, as he 
says, “would sooner have been discharged 
than work badly, against their own conscience.” 

Seasoning, or drying, was itself a long 
process, taking years; and neither Sturt nor his 
men favoured any shortening of the process, by 
boring auger-holes, or steaming, or hot air, since 
they were convinced that any gain made 


“Nothing calls to mind the vanished days and 
ways as a farm-wagon will do” 


was dearly bought at the cost of quality. So 
Sturt looked after this particular process 
himself, hand-brushing the mildew off, every 
few months, then the fungus and decay, and 
finally the dressing, till each stock was ready to 
put into the men’s hands. ‘‘Now it lay, butter- 
coloured, smooth, slightly fragrant, soon to 
begin years of field-work, after much more 
skill—the skill of ancient England—had been 
bestowed on it, though already telling of that 
skill in every curve.” 

Indeed, it was a long and skilful work, 
this building of such farm-wagons as the one we 
had now chanced upon; yet the price the wheel- 
wright asked for it would have been only 
between £20 and £30. Like most crafts, more- 
over, it was based on rules that were never 
committed to paper but were transmitted by 
word of mouth, varying in consequence from 
district to district and according to the special 
needs of each. 

From. standing out in all weathers, year 
after year, the farm-wagons that once were so 
plentiful have gradually disintegrated and are 
now almost disappearing from the country 
scene. He is fortunate who chances, as we had 
done, on one of the few survivors. For nothing 
calls to mind the vanished days and ways as a 
farm-wagon will do. Like a poem that outlives 
the experience that gave rise to it, communi- 
cating the savour of that experience to those 
who shall come after, such a wagon still declares 
the stuff our forefathers were made of, the skills 
and endurances of their not easy lives. 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


RENOIR, ROUSSEAU AND REMBRANDT, 


E take it more or less for 
V V/ granted that works of art 
should be sent to London for 
sale from the United States and from 
the Continent of Europe. While 
individual owners have long since dis- 
covered that the London auction-rooms 
offer a wonderfully efficient service, it 
is something new to see so imposing an 
institution as the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, making use of that service 
to dispose of a considerable accumula- 
tion of surplus objects—in this case, 
arms and armour—acquired over many 
years and duplicating pieces already 
displayed. 

There are several arguments 
against the sale of anything once it is 
immured in a public gallery. One is 
that the taste of any one generation 
will probably differ from that of the 
next; another is that, if it should 
become the normal practice for trustees 
to discard from time to time, owners of 
fine things will be discouraged from 
bequeathing their cherished posses- 
sions. On the other hand, time is liable 
either to overcrowd the available dis- 
play space with second-rate objects or 
to fill basements to bursting-point. By 
some, trustees are advised to hold 
firmly to the precept ‘““What we have 
we hold’; by others, to behave as do 
private individuals—that is, to improve 
quality continually by substituting the 
better for the good as it becomes avail- 
able. The Metropolitan Museum, hav- 
ing chosen the latter course, is now 
lighter by some 350 pieces of unwanted 


arms and armour, and the richer by nearly 
£11,000—to be spent on other acquisitions—as a 


result of a recent sale at Christie’s. 


I illustrate two weapons that seemed to me 
out of the ordinary. The first is a Saxon hunting 


3.—BAIGNEUSE DEBOUT DANS L’EAU, BY RENOIR, 1888. 314 ins. wy 25 ins. 
THE DOUANIER ROUSSEAU, 1908. 393 ins. by 31} i 


By te DAVIS 


y 


1—HUNTING TROUSSE FROM SAXONY, 
It has a carved ivory hilt. 105 gns. (Right) 
DAGGER, ABOUT 1550. 220 gns. 


trousse of about 1690 (Fig. 1), the hilt of carved 
ivory, with the quillons fashioned as dogs pur- 
suing hares, and the grip as hounds pursuing 
stag, bear and lion. The scabbard has fittings of 
ivory and silvered metal, and two ivory plaques 


ins, 


1960 


ABOUT 1690. 
2.—SWISS 


late Mr. 


catved with putti, dolphins and hounds } 
attacking a boar; there are a knife andi} 
fork and double-edged skewer in. two|f - 
pockets. This was sold for 105 guineas.|) 
A little later the Swiss dagger of Fig. 2 
was handed round and realised 220\)) 
guineas; the sheath of gilt bronze is|f 
notable for its pierced design taken|} ~ 
from Holbein’s Dance of Death. The} — 
hilt is of walnut, the pommel and} ” 
guard of horn partly covered with gilt} 
steel plaques; the date is about the 
mid 16th century. { 
Those who urge other great institu-} 
tions to follow the lead of the Trustees} 
of the Metropolitan Museum in dis-|j 
posing of surplus objects are welli} 
aware that such a policy, however} | 
tempting, can sometimes cause con- } 
siderable heartburnings, and were} 
remirided of an occurrence at the Tate} ig 
Gallery in 1944, when a Renoir nude|} 
disappeared from the collection—a |} 
nude not unlike the plump little) 
creature of Fig. 3, who was seen ati 
Sotheby’s last month, amid numerous jf 7 
other Impressionist and modern paint- |j/7 
ings. This, with others, belonged to the |} 7 
late Ralph Coe, of Cleveland: Ohio, |} 7 
and was bought back by a member of jf | 
the family for £38,000. Many whose | 
memories are long mourn the loss of | ‘' 
the Tate Gallery nude and assert they }} 
have not been comforted by the pur- } 
chases made with the £5,300 paid for | 
her. The Trustees at that time decided | 
that the painting was not up to the jf 
standard of the other Renoirs in the |] | 
gallery and, moreover, the donor, the |} 7 
Samuel Courtauld, agreed with them. |f | 


With the money thus acquired they bought three |} | 


other paintings: 
which my pastors and masters assert is the finest |j 
Cubist Picasso in this country and which I say 


£38,000. (Right) 4—THE FOOTBALLERS, BY 


£37,000 


Picasso’s Femme Nue Assisse, \¥ 
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battled amiably for prints by suchincontestable masters 
as Lucas Cranach, Diirer, Rembrandt and Goya. The 
finest among the many Rembrandt etchings was an 
impression of the Jan Lutma portrait (Fig. 5), second 
state, which was bought for £1,050—a print that 
could stand by itself as an epitome of the Dutch 
way of life in the mid 17th century and of the sensitive 
technique of this prince of etchers. 

An early playing card, the Knave of Coins, 
designed and illuminated by Antonio Di Cigognara, of 
Cremona, about 1484—a card from one of two packs 
known to have been made one for each of the two 
sisters of Cardinal Ascanio Sforza—went to Italy at 
£1,050; Lucas Cranach’s woodcut of St. Christopher 
to New York at £720; and a book of drawings, possibly 
by a court goldsmith, of cups and candlesticks, 
German, about 1540, to Zurich at £950. Paris secured 
a first edition of Piranesi’s Prisons for £1,150 and the 
same great man’s Views of Rome for £900; while a 
second Zurich buyer gave £1,500 for a volume that 
once belonged to the 16th-century cartographer, 
Ortelhus of Antwerp, and that contains Schongauer 
print and a dozen contemporary drawings of the same 
15th-century artist’s Passion series. 

That same day a great deal of money was being 
spent at Christie’s, much of it by Paris dealers, for 
some very choice 18th-century French furniture that 
had belonged to the late Misses E. G. A. K. and 
B. J. Milligan, of Cauldwell Hall, Burton-upon-Trent, 
Staffordshire. The erudite assured me beforehand 
that the piece shown in Fig. 6 would realise a fantastic 
amount. So it did, as far as I was concerned, because 
to me a price of 9,500 guineas for a piece of furniture 
can be so described. It turned out, however, that a 
Louis XV commode in vernis martin, all gold and 
colours on a green ground, made far more—17,500 
guineas—and, lke many other things in the same 
property, went back to where it was made about 
200 years ago. 

But to return to the piece shown in Fig. 6, this 
was an elaborate example of late-18th-century 
marquetry, with front, sides and top inlaid with 
chinoiserie designs and catalogued as by that 
indubitably great cabinet-maker, David Roentgen, of 
Neuweid on the Rhine. There is a long drawer in the 
frieze with a cupboard below enclosing shelves and 
flanked by panelled doors at the sides, enclosing 
drawers with secret drawers. It is a piece of great 
quality and well worthy of its maker’s reputation. 
Like so many others of his countrymen, Roentgen was 
attracted to Paris as moths to a candle. He first 
visited the capital in 1774, and in due course 
established a branch in Paris, asin Berlin and Vienna. 
The Revolution ruined him, and he died in 1807. 


E 


9-—PORTRAIT OF JAN LUTMA: AN 

ETCHING BY REMBRANDT. “An epitome 

of the Dutch way of life in the mid 17th 
century.” 8ins. by 6ins. £1,050 


is a beast of a picture; a lovely landscape by 
Matisse; and, with a little help from other 
funds, a no less lovely Guernsey painting by 
Renoir. At a conservative estimate the Picasso, 
whether noble or foolish, is worth £50,000, 
the Matisse and the Renoir £15,000 each. 

Other paintings from this Coe collection 
were all very well known—for instance, Modig- 
liani’s Boy with Red Hair (£21,000), a Gauguin 
painted at Tahiti in 1891, and a Cézanne, The 
Abandoned House at Tholouet—each of these last 
two bought for £38,000 by a member of the 
family that owned them. 

But the painting that caused the most com- 
ment in this sale was the remarkable Footballers 
by the ex-customs officer, Henri Rousseau, once 
considered a mere “‘Sunday painter’ of no 
consequence whatever but recognised before his 
death in 1908 as of great original talent (Fig. 4). 
The painting was sent over for sale from Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. It was first exhibited in 
Paris in 1908 and now returned across the 
Atlantic to the Guggenheim Foundation, New 
York, for £37,000. It has been variously described 
as a supremely comic masterpiece, as a serious 
work of profound genius, as the perfect design for 
a tapestry and as one of the silliest pictures ever 
painted by a harmless eccentric. 

The next day the same rooms witnessed one 
of those infrequent sales of early engravings and 
etchings that attract an entirely different type of 
So Sbviously mondain ‘Geiteerand, the US, 6.—LOUIS XVI MARQUETRY COMMODE BY DAVID ROENTGEN. The front, sides and 


France, Italy, Germany and, of course, ourselves top are inlaid with chinoiserie designs. 9,500 gns. 
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A GARDEN OF CONSTANT SURPRISES 


T seems unlikely that anyone seriously 
I interested in gardening cannot know some- 
thing about Mr. L. Maurice Mason, who has 
this month been awarded the Victoria Medal of 
Honour, the Royal Horticultural Society’s high- 
est award. Since he first astonished the Chelsea 
Flower Show with his huge exhibit of begonia 
species and hybrids in 1950, he has repeated the 
exploit several times with groups of different 
kinds of greenhouse plant, both at Chelsea and 
at the R.H.S. Fortnightly Shows. On at least one 
occasion he has displayed a group of rare orchid 
species of his collecting; and very frequently 
we see extraordinary or at least unusual plants, 
both hardy and tender, placed before the 
R.H.S. committees for awards. In what sort 
of a garden, one may well ask, are all these 
plants grown? 

A farmer by profession, Mr. Mason lives in 
Norfolk; his house, Talbot Manor, is in the small 
village of Fincham, about nine miles south of 
King’s Lynn, surrounded by flat agricultural 
country. It was just before the war that Mr. 
Mason decided to expand the small garden 
surrounding his house, and development has 
gone on ever since. As the garden has spread 
behind the house it has periodically engulfed 
the hedges and drives that were original 
boundaries. This has not made for unified 
development, of course, and it makes the garden 
rather bewildering at first to the visitor. It 
has the great merit, however, of constantly 
springing surprises. 

The most formal section, which includes a 
drive flanked by walls and borders, a bowling- 
green and a small sunken rock garden, is close 
to the house. In one corner spreads the array 
of glasshouses, starting with the old lean-to 
stove house, a narrow structure packed mainly 
with tropical foliage plants, facing the house 
across a lawn. Most of the glasshouses, how- 
ever, are parallel structures in a block con- 
nected by a glassed-in corridor; there are eight 
of these. 

Three are devoted to orchids, most of these 
being species. One (Fig. 5) houses a pocket 
jungle full of extraordinary plants, jostling and 
ramping together, among which are extensive 
collections of philodendrons and peperomias, 
and another is almost filled with a low tank in 
which tropical water lilies and water hyacinths 
grow, with sugar cane, giant aroids and scores 
of bromeliads as background (Fig. 6). Then 
there is a narrow house full of ferns, and next a 


By A. J. HUXLEY 


1.—A GLADE IN THE GARDEN OF TALBOT MANOR, NORFOLK 


collection of succulents, with special emphasis 
on the African flora. The end house, larger 
than the others, contains a mixture of more 
conventional greenhouse plants, including hibis- 
cus, begonias, pelargoniums and achimenes. 

The latest addition to the glasshouse range 
is a big, very wide aluminium structure, not 
unlike the Australian House at Kew on a smaller 
scale. In this unheated temperate or half- 
hardy house the plants are actually growing 
in the ground, and one walks along a narrow 
path surrounded and centred by wide planted 
areas. When I saw it last summer its occu- 
pants were still very immature, but full of 
promise—a very varied set of shrubs, succulents 
and bulbs such as crinums, with which Mr. 
Mason is experimenting. They are watered 
by trickle irrigation, but are allowed to dry off 
in winter. : 


\ 


2.—TREES AND SHRUBS GROUPED FOR THE COLOUR OF THEIR FOLIAGE 


Many more exotic plants are to be found |) 
outside in the summer—in cold frames, or | 


plunged in soil or peat beds, or in huge pots |) 
and tubs set out around the swimming-pool, |) 


giving it the appearance of a sub-tropical patio |) 
(Fig. 4). i 
To describe the garden proper is not an easy | 
task: it demands a ground plan rather than | 

words. I have suggested that it is a garden of | 
many different aspects and sections. It includes | 
two little streams rising from springs and ||) 
planted with moisture-loving plants, one of |) 
which feeds a large bog garden; it is full of irises |) 


and day-lilies and in later summer is a green ||) 
forest of foliage and bulrushes allowed to grow ||) » 
in a lavish, semi-wild profusion. This bog tails |) \ 
off, near the side of the house farthest from the ||) 
glasshouses, into a quiet area with an old copper ||} «: 
beech, from which one can turn back to wander ||) 


across an expanse of turf. This is intersected | 
by two broad paths beside big old limes and | 
walnuts, leading northwards to a summer- | 


house—the longest vista at Talbot Manor— |} 


and westwards to the swimming-pool. 

In this turf many large beds are cut. These | 
are of curved or serpentine outline, mostly long | 
and relatively narrow. One big area is devoted | 
to species and old-fashioned roses alone, which | 
have ample space to show just what they can do, || 
while other beds contain attractive groupings | 


of small trees and shrubs, including Japanese |} 
quinces, cherries, buddleias, hydrangeas and |) | 


hebes, and some contain herbaceous plants | 
(Fig. 3). Lilies grow among the shrubs in 
summer, while earlier on the beds and much of 
the turf are wonderfully full of daffodils. | 

_ Some of the beds are planted mainly for | 
foliage colour. They show Mr. Mason’s artistry | 
as a gardener, because despite the lack of flower | 
the groupings are a delight to the eye (Fig. 2). | 
One, for instance, includes the creamy Acer 
negundo variegatum and golden A. n. californi- 
cum auveum, with purple Rhus cotinus purpurea, 
and a yellow prostrate yew. Other invaluable 
foliage subjects here are Eleagnus argentea, Acer 
pseudoplatanus , brilliantissimum, the unusual — 
elm Ulmus viminalis variegata, and the chestnut 
Aesculus neglecta erythroblastos, with pale pink 
leaves in spring. 

Beyond this area of grass and serpentine | 
beds is the arboretum, where there are collec- — 
tions of oaks, willows, maples and false acacias 
(robinias). Among the trees peacocks and 
geese strut about; and in one corner, concealed 
by a protecting hedge, is a large circular pond 
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| 3—-A SERPENTINE BED WITH A VARIETY OF HERBACEOUS PLANTS. (Right) 4—THE SWIMMING-POOL SURROUNDED 
BY EXOTIC PLANTS IN POTS AND TUBS 


| for waterfowl, planted on its margins with bold, These smaller beds, which frame a glade leading A walk round the garden with Mr. Mason 
decorative subjects such as astilbes and under a big weeping willow towards the house is inevitably amusing, instructive and chasten- 
Ligularia (Senecio) clivorum. (Fig. 1), largely contain herbaceous and sub- ing. He is not averse to halting the most 
: Returning towards the house on this shrubby plants, eminent gardener in front of a plant and asking, 
western and least formal side, one passes a I have not attempted even to begin listing ‘Well, what do you think that is?” And, of 


recently planted collection of cistuses, and the plants in Mr. Mason’s garden, which is course, it turns out to be something unheard of, 
behind the white wall of the swimming-pool almost certainly the most extensive amateur probably simulating a better known plant. 
a big rectangular planting oi conifers, notably collection in Great Britain. It does notinclude Apart from unfamiliar species, one sees here 
prostrate forms. The old back drive is flanked rhododendrons, azaleas, heaths or many mag- any number of unfamiliar forms of better known 


| by a collection of lilacs, and near the bowling- _nolias, because the heavy soil is very alkaline— __ plants, especially variegated plants and weeping, 
green is a regular grouping of upright-growing but what an eye-opener to those, whether columnar and prostrate trees. 
trees. horticultural snobs or wiseacres, who suggest I have heard Talbot Manor criticised as a 


The house is partly surrounded by walls, that nothing worth while can be grown except museum. It is avowedly a collector’s garden. 
which are covered with climbing plants and _ on acid, peaty soils! The greenhouse collection To those who object to collections of this sort, 


shelter wide beds, where rather more homely is equally remarkable. Certainly the largest by one can only say: “‘Chacun a son gout.’ It gives 
plants—bush roses, pinks, sweet williams, any amateur in these islands, it is made Mr. Mason pleasure; it gives countless visitors 
Sedum maximum atropurpureum, clematis— especially interesting by the plants, notably pleasure; and how valuable it is in the long run, 


| act as an introduction to the exotics for the orchid species, brought back by Mr. Mason from even to those interested only in decorative 

| newly arriving visitor. Butevenherethereare his expeditions to New Guinea, Malaya, planting, to have such a remarkable collection 
surprises, especially in front of the house, onthe Borneo, Siam, British Guiana, Guatemala, of plants growing in garden conditions! 
southern side close to the road, where there isa Costa Rica, Mexico, Rhodesia, Tanganyika Illustrations 1-5, the author; 6, A. G. L. 
miniature version of the bed-and-turf area. and Madagascar. Hellyer. 


(Right) 6—THE TANK IN THE 


5.-ONE OF THE GREENHOUSES. “It houses a pocket jungle full of extraordinary plants.” 
GREENHOUSE DEVOTED TO TROPICAL WATER PLANTS 
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THE LAST RAVENS IN ESSEX 


tide, where the sea water boiled like a 

Highland torrent over the rocks of the old 
sea road that at low tide links Northey Island, 
in the headwaters of the Essex Blackwater 
estuary, with the mainland. There, in 993, 
began the three-day battle of Maeldune 
(Maldon) between the Danes and the Saxons— 
that saga of rare bravery when three Saxons, 
Aelfhere, Maccus and Wulfstan, stood knee- 
deep in the salt water, targes and swords in 
hand. The Danes stormed on them through the 
shallows, shouting war-cries, swords flashing. 
Wulfstan killed the first and for a space he kept 
the ford heroically, hewing them down, as 
Horatius kept the bridge. It was a fine and 
epic fight in the blood-reddened waters of 
Northey, steel clanging on steel, hoarse cries in 
the sunlight, men floating reddened and slashed 
on the tide, the ravens croaking, and the Saxons 


r : XHE gunning punt swung in an eddy of 


ys 


i 


THE OLD VILLAGE ON OSEA 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


Miller Christy said that the raven was then 
“still a resident in Essex, though a very rare 
one—indeed it is probable, if not certain, that 
ours is the only county in the East, South-East 
or Midland counties of England in which the 
raven still breeds regularly. It is much to be 


feared, however, that unless the few pairs still 


nesting with us receive in the future more con- 
sideration than they have had during the last 
few years, they will soon cease to remain with 
us... the fact of the raven nesting in Essex at 
the present day, within between forty and fifty 
miles of the Metropolis, is a matter of the highest 
interest to ornithologists, and very remarkable.”’ 

The last raven seen in Norfolk was recorded 
at Northrepps in April, 1877. In Suffolk the 
last ravens were seen near Sudbury in 1878 and 
at Needham Market in November, 1884. They 
bred in Warren Hill Plantation, near New- 
market, ‘‘some time prior to 1884,” and near 


ISLAND, ESSEX, IN THE MOUTH OF THE 


BLACKWATER RIVER. Ravens nested on Osea until about 1890 


fighting the last stand of their England against 
the Dane. There were ravens at the Viking 
mast-heads, in that ghoulish week of blood; and 
ravens nested then in Saxon England in every 
English county and, indeed, on the whale- 
backed few bleak acres of Northey Island itself. 

When the punt swung in that eddy of tide, 
bubbling with foam under the lee of the island, 
the bows grounded on a tiny, sandy beach 
beneath a grove of tall elms. They call it the 
Lady’s Wood. It is no more than half-a-hundred 
trees growing on the steep shore of the island, 
almost with their roots in the tide. 

“My old dad climbed them trees when he 
was a nipper and took the ravens’ eggs. They 
nested there regular, then. The old birds come 
for him and very near put his eyes out when he 
got to the nest.’ Alf Claydon, that sun-dried, 
salt-encrusted smacksman and punt-gunner, 
screwed up his eyes reminiscently. “There was 
ravens all up this old river in the old days. Kill 
a sheep, they would, and peck the eyes out of 
the lambs. They hung on here, on these owd 
marshes longer than most places.”’ 

That, if you search the records, is literally 
true. I believe it to be a fact that ravens nested 
to a later date in Essex than in any other county 
within, say, a hundred miles of London. Writing 
in 1890, when he produced his invaluable The 
Birds of Essex, still the most readable of books, 


Sutton Rectory, on the Ipswich River, they 
nested in a fine cedar not far from the Rectory, 
which they deserted in 1869 when it was robbed 
by gypsies. This pair of ravens flew across the 
Stour to Lawford Hall in Essex, the seat of the 
late W. B. Nicholls, where they nested from 
1870 to 1878, in a clump of Scotch firs growing 
on a prehistoric barrow in the park. They 
always had two nests in adjoining trees growing 
out of the mound. 

Mr. Nicholls, in a letter, says: “On their 
arrival they did some damage among weakly 
lambs, but never afterwards preyed on anything 
so near home. The cock bird was magnificent 
in appearance as he rushed barking from the 
trees at the first sight of anybody approaching.”’ 
The Nichollses took several young ones from 
the nest and brought them up as pets. The 
villagers of Lawford were intensely superstitious 
and would not dream of raising a gun against 
them, although when, on the birds’ first arrival, 
a number of cows died locally of a mysterious 
disease, they immediately blamed the ravens. 

On more than one Essex farm to-day, both 
inland and on the lonely marshes by the sea, 
you will come across a great gaunt tree that the 
village still calls the ‘‘raven tree.’”’ There was 
one in Great Wigborough parish, about three- 
quarters of a mile north-east from the church, 
and another, a large elm, at Prested Hall, 


Feering, in which ravens nested up to 1840. |)’ 
Nearer London, they nested at Copped Hall, | 
near Epping, up until at least 1846, when the’ | 
gamekeeper to Mr. Conyers, who owned the | 
estate, sent half a dozen of their eggs to a dealer 

in London. Still later they bred regularly in | 
a tall elm at Warden’s Hall, Willingale, up to |) 
about 1865, and also in a large oak tree near 
Broomfield Mill on the Chelmer, not far from 


Chelmsford. Seebohm wrote in 1883 of a nest | 4 
at Earls Colne, but one cannot be sure of the | ' 


date of the actual nesting. 

Quite the most interesting raven story is 
that told by Sheppard and Whittear, who, 
writing in 1826, said: ““The sons of Mr. Lord of 
Ramsey, Essex, took four young Ravens from 


a nest and put them into a waggon in a cart- 2 


shed. About the same time, they destroyed the 
young of a Magpie, which had its nest near the |. 
cart-shed, and the old Magpies, hearing the‘ } 
young Ravens crying for food, carried them | 


some, and constantly fed them, till they were) yf 


disposed of by the boys.” i 

Another charming little record of them |} 
comes from the late Mr. John French, who | 
wrote in a letter: “I went to Southminster in | 
1862, and remained there about four years. On 
the first day after my arrival I saw a tame raven 
being nursed by a little girl who lived next door. 
This raven was a constant companion of the 
children, and was looked upon as an ordinary 
kind of capture. During the time I was there, 
two pairs of ravens nested every year in some 
tall elms in a field called the “Lost Field,’ about 
a mile south of Steeple. Although I cannot 
speak personally to a knowledge of others, there 
is reason to believe that at that time there were 
several more pairs. 

“The range of these birds was peculiar and, 
I believe, very limited. The place where they 
could generally be heard or seen was at Asheld- 
ham Waste, a rather well wooded district 
between Southminster and Asheldham village. 
The folks used to say they were calling for ‘more |} 
pork,’ that being the construction they put |) 
upon their deep croaking note. Their range, I — 
believe, was included within a tract, fairly well 
wooded, about three miles long and one broad.” 

By far the best account of the last of the 
Essex ravens was given by the late Mr. E. A. | 
Fitch, who owned Northey Island and a good} 
deal of other land round Maldon. He was a 
first-class naturalist, a painstaking local his- 
torian and an authority on the history and 
topography of the ancient and lovely seaport 
of Maldon. ji 

In a letter written in 1890 he said: ‘‘This _ }} 
year Mr. Harting, Mr. Belfrage and myself saw 
the Ravens (a pair) on Osey shore on February 
25; and on Northey, on May 22, for the whole 
day, a pair were fighting with the kestrels and 
crows that were nesting on the island. But, 
although seen on both islands, they nested on 
neither. On April 15, Mr. Miller Christy, Messrs. 
Freeman and myself went to visit, as we hoped, 
the Osey nest. We found the old nest lying in 
the ditch, and Jordan (the resident on the 
island) told us the ravens were still there almost 
every day and had commenced a nest at the 
east end, which we saw. This, however, they 
had abandoned and he told us they must be 
nesting this year. over the water; he believed 
it was on my island [Northey]. 

“T found this nest, as I thought, on Brick 
House, Mundon—the same nest from which 
Newman had a young one, taken last year. On 
my second visit, I found the tree (an elm) cut 
down, purposely to destroy the young ravens, 
but it was found their nest had not been used 
this year, so no harm was done, except that 
done to the tree! . 

“This same day I found the nest with the 
old bird on in a hedgerow elm between Iltney 
and White House farms, Mundon. Upon enquiry, 
I found the tenant of Iltney (Mr. Isaac Granger) 
knew of it, but wouldn’t disturb the nest for 
the world. So here even superstition had its 
bright side. The tenant of White House (Mr. 
Daniel Mead) knew nothing of it. I then hoped 
it was safe and this proved to be correct, but it 


is the only nest I can hear of as having escaped 
destruction this year. 

“To return to the Osey nests—now a 
thing of the past, I fear. The following is the 
tale of the young birds that have been taken 
| from it by the same persons, generally on Easter 
Monday: in 1882, one (the rest had flown); 1883, 
four; 1884, none (the visit was too late: the 
young ones had gone); 1885, three; 1886, four; 
1887, four and three of a second brood; 1888, 
four. In this year there was a second brood, 
which was taken by strangers, and the 
nest was destroyed and thrown into the ditch 
beneath the tree. Thus twenty-three young 
| birds have been taken in seven years, and it is 
fair to suppose that very few have been got off 


| by their parents, although the second brood had 
| only lately been found out. This certainly was 


attempting to rear a family under serious diffi- 
culties and speaks well for the indomitable 


perseverance of the raven as a breeder. It 
shows, also, its strong attachment to 
locality. - 

“T had a young Osey bird which was 
allowed its liberty and became very tame. It 
was passionately attached to me, and frequently 
flew over more than one field to accompany me 
home. When I was indoors, it hardly ever left 
the window-sill of the room I was in. It was a 
deep grief to me to lose him on the night of the 
flood (August 1 and 2), but not so to some other 
members of the household.” 

Ravens were nesting in the Crouch valley 
up to probably 1888. Mr. William Laver, who 


| held Blue House Farm at North Fambridge, 


said that they did at least £10 of damage to his 
ewes and lambs. 

Mr. Fitch records nesting-places of ravens 
at Thundersley in 1872-3-4 and “at least up to 


_ 1880.”’ One of these pairs probably nested later 


at a farm near South Benfleet and in the ruins 
of Hadleigh Castle. He records other nests 
between 1870 and 1890 at nine localities round 
Mundon and Mayland. 

Dr. H. Laver knew of three other nesting- 
places in Paglesham, near Rochford; another at 
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“T believe it to be a fact that ravens nested to a later date 


in Essex than in any other county within, say, a hundred miles of London” 


Latchingdon and one at Hockley, which may 
have been occupied almost at the beginning of 
this century. 

Other nests were at East Mersea, 
Bradwell-on-Sea, and near Tolleshunt D’Arcy. 
Mr. R. H. Eve saw one at North Fambridge up 
to 1897, and Mr. Pitt saw probably the same 
bird there in 1901. Finally, Mr. J. B. Smith 
saw three on Wakering Marshes on February 1, 
1909. Since then, the lonely marshes and grey 


mud-flats of that enchanted coast have been 
the poorer. The raven was the epitome of their 
spirit of loneliness. Walpole-Bond, in his Field 
Studies of some Rarer British Birds, published 
in 1914, said: ““Rumour speaks of a few fairly 
recent cases in Essex.’’ No more. 

Thus we are left with a memory and a 
mystery. Who killed the last raven in Essex— 
probably the last to breed in the south-eastern 
counties of England? 


SMITHFIELD SPOTLIGHT ON MACHINERY 


filled for most of the time at the Smithfield 

Show last week. One could move about 
more easily than usual and examine whatever 
seemed particularly interesting in the way of 
machinery and equipment. Moreover the men 
on the trade stands were freer to give their 
attention and I really enjoyed my visits. 

At a time when so many parts of the 
country were, for all practical purposes, in 
quarantine to check further outbreaks of foot- 
and-mouth disease, no one questioned the 
wisdom of the Minister of Agriculture’s decision 
that no livestock should be sent to the Smith- 
field Show. The feelings of livestock breeders 
were well expressed by a resolution that the 
Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England sent to the Minister of Agriculture last 
week. This re-affirmed support for the drastic 
measures taken by the Ministry to eliminate 
foot-and-mouth disease whenever it appears in 
Britain, welcomed the action now taken to 
prohibit the import of pig products from 
Argentina’ likely to carry infection and urged 
the Government to insist on stricter measures 
to safeguard our herds and flocks against infec- 
tion brought here in beef and mutton from 
Argentina and other South American countries. 


What Butchers Want 


The nearest we got to livestock were the 
carcass competitions in a side hall. We saw 
what butchers want and their ideal is a good 
deal plainer in finish than in the animals we 
customarily see winning on the hoof at the 
Christmas shows. 

The champion carcass of beef came from a 
20-month-old Aberdeen-Angus steer from Hatch- 
gate Farms of Wargrave, Berkshire. Alive the 
animal weighed 900 Ib. and it gave a carcass yield 
of 578 lb.; the percentage of carcass to live- 
weight was 64.22 per cent. A butcher’s smaller 
beast, which weighed 820 Ib. alive and 518 lb. 
dead (63.17 per cent.), gave Messrs. Cumber and 
Son, of Theale, Berkshire, the reserve champion- 
ship. This animal was got by an Aberdeen- 
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By ANTHONY HURD 


Angus bull out of a Galloway x Shorthorn cow, 
a good mix of quality beef breeding. 

In the lamb classes the Dorset Horn breed 
did best. The champion carcass came from a 
nicely finished lamb from the polled Dorset 
Horn flock developed by Mr. J. M. Lenthall, of 
Burton Bradstock, near Bridport, Dorset. The 
deadweight was 38 lb. and there was no waste 
fat on the outside or about the kidneys. This 
polled strain of Dorset Horn is well liked in 
Australia, where horns on a sheep are reckoned 
a disadvantage because of risk of the animal’s 
getting entangled in a wire fence. In these lamb 
competitions held in December the Dorset Horn 
obviously scores by reason of its capacity to 
breed out of the normal season. Animals from 
a Southdown or a Suffolk flock, born in the 
spring, would be too heavy and too fat by 
December to produce the butcher’s ideal. So 
it was not surprising to find that the reserve 
honours at Smithfield went to another lamb 
with Dorset Horn blood. This carcass weighed 
37 Ib. and was exhibited by Mr. G. Charnaud, 
who farms near Falmouth, Cornwall, and uses 
a Hampshire Down ram on Dorset Horn ewes. 

Landrace pigs took the championship 
honours in the pork classes, the best coming 
from the herds of Messrs. Kenneth Kingston, 
of Wrotham, Kent, and Mr. John Little, of 
Stock, Ingatestone, Essex. These were extra 
long and lean and had rather better hams than 
most of the other exhibits of this type. The 
bacon pig championship went to Mr. Richard 
Moore, of Long Sutton, Lincolnshire, for 
Landrace, and a Welsh pig from Frilford Farms, 
Abingdon, Berkshire, took reserve honours. 

Round the trade stand plenty of farmers 
and machinery dealers were busy discussing 
what was new and better than before. The 
giants in the tractor industry, Massey-Ferguson 
and Fords, have both put more power into the 
new Mark II 65 tractor and the new Super 
Major respectively. These tractors and the well- 
established smaller versions should enable our 


two biggest manufacturers of tractors to main- 
tain the home market and expand export trade. 

This year there are new editions of several 
makes of combine harvester with more capacity 
to deal with the heavier crops that we now grow 
in this country, thanks to the fuller use of 
fertilisers and improved strains of cereals. 
Throughout the machinery section there was 
emphasis on labour saving. More than 20 firms 
were showing bale loaders. One of them I 
noticed will take nine bales at a time and 
load 100 bales in 15 minutes on to the stack. 

The forage harvester is now generally 
approved and several firms have improved the 
early types. There are advances too in herbage 
choppers and I was interested in a hay condi- 
tioner that, by following the mower, takes the 
grass through rollers to squeeze out the juice 
and induce extra quick drying when the sun 
shines and the wind blows. 


New Power Plough 


New to me was the Simplex power plough. 
Revolving discs with the power taken direct off 
the tractor should slice through soil in difficult 
conditions, doing the work of a disc harrow but 
requiring less power. It is claimed that this 
implement will move away the soil to one side 
like a plough within a working range of 6-7 feet. 

Several firms offer food-mixing plants 
suited to farms that have grain of their own 
growing as a basis for balanced livestock 
rations. I liked the look too of an ingenious 
trolley-cum-cooker designed to boil 4 cwt. of 
potatoes over-night and utilising off-peak rate 
electricity to prepare the morning food for the 
pigs. There are developments too in potato 
riddlers. Undou'stedly we shall have to give 
more attention to better handling of potatoes 
on the farm as well as on the way to the shops. 

A clever device for shifting bulk grain was 
demonstrated, It is a flexible auger, called 
Snauger, invented by a French miller, and it will 
move grain, meal or flour, as well as liquids at any 
angle around any corner or over any obstacle at 
a rate of up to ten tons an hour, 
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LTHOUGH the exhibition The Age of 
A Charles II, at the Royal Academy until 
™ February 26, does not contain a series of 
masterpieces comparable to those that were 
shown in last year’s great Italian exhibition, it 
is one of the most successful and informative 
shows of its type to have been held in recent 
years. 

The agreeable and sympathetic atmos- 
phere to be found may be due to the fact that, 
for a change, a cross-section of the artistic and 
cultural life of a specific period is displayed. 
This, too, despite the fear that might have been 
entertained that the age of Charles II might not 
appear sufficiently interesting, owing to the 
lack of any really major painters. Nevertheless, 
the skilful blending of pictures, miniatures, 
silver and furniture, not to forget an intriguing 
group of scientific appliances (Fig. 6), provides 


Say 


(Left to right) 1.—BUST OF CHARLES II, 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 
COOPER, 1661. Lent by her Majesty the 
TEMPLE, BY LELY, ABOUT 1660. 
pictures and the furniture illustrated are in 


Royal Academy 


an evocative survey from which much can be 
learnt about the temper of the age. 

Perhaps one can best understand the special 
character of the second half of the 17th century 
by turning first to the group of furniture, As 
Mr, Ralph Edwards points out in one of 
the excellent prefaces to the catalogue, the 
change in manners and domestic equipment 
that followed the King’s return from exile is 
summarised by Evelyn’s well known entry in 
his Diary that Charles II “brought in a politer 
way of living which passed to luxury and 
intolerable expense.’ 

The choice assembly of the decorative arts 
shown makes it quite clear that the style that 
obtained in England at this time was an offspring 
of the Baroque, flavoured with French and 
Dutch elements: As such it was ornate and 
exuberant, if at times florid, and admirably 


4.—THE BATTLE OF SOLEBAY, 1672, BY W. VAN DE VELDE. Lent by Viscount 
Hinchingbrooke 


Lent by Earl Mountbatten. 
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THE EXUBERANT AGE OF CHARLES II 


By DENYS SUTTON 


BY HONORE PELLE, 1684. 


Lent by 
2.—BARBARA VILLIERS: A MINIATURE BY SAMUEL 


the 


3.—PORTRAIT OF SIR WILLIAM 
These, the other 
the exhibition The Age of Charles II, at the 
until February 26 


Queen. 


suited to correspond to the taste of a class that 
had come back into power and was eager to 


enjoy life to the full. The pieces that typify the | 
period, like the ‘“‘massy silver’’—the furniture | 


mounted with richly embossed silver—and the 
japanned cabinets set on elaborate stands 
(Fig. 5) must be placed against a background of 
large saloons covered with mythological scenes 
by Verrio and his studio, or carved chimney- 
pieces by Grinling Gibbons. It was an age of 
pomp in which the Englishman did not disdain 
the Italian’s passion for display. 

That it possessed a touch of vulgarity and 
a certain lack of finesse is hardly to be denied. 


The contrast between the age of Charles II and © \ 


that of his father comes over if one turns back 
to look at Gallery I with its array of Van Dycks 
and then examines the best of the later portrait 
painters, Lely and John Michael Wright. Van 
Dyck transformed his sitters: they are poetical 
and noble figures, endowed with a degree of 
distance. In the later works the men and women 
as well are of coarser fibre, more open to passions. 

The exception to this generalisation is 
provided by the miniatures painted by Samuel 
Cooper, whose fragile yet penetrating portraits 
are among the most exquisite of their kind 
(Fig. 2). Cooper had a true colourist’s feeling 
and a gift for analysis; the combination of these 
two elements earned him rightly a reputation 
as ‘‘the best artist in Europe.’’ So he was in his 
genre. His was the ability to match the style 
to the sitter, and he could equally well paint a 
beauty like Barbara Villiers as a Monck or a 
Shaftesbury. 

Charles II was never the equal in taste of 
his father: he did not possess his fastidiousness. 
Yet it speaks well for his sense of quality that 
on his return to London he should have sought 
out Cooper and sat to him. Mr. Oliver Millar 
makes the point that Charles II, as well as his 
brother and some of the nobility, were influenced 
by the example set by their cousin, Louis XIV, 
and by the presence in London of the French 
Louise de Keroualle as the King’s mistress. 

In the past the arts of this age have not 
been seen in all their complexity; the exhibition 
demonstrates that the cross-currents were more 
varied than used to be supposed. The flavour 
of late-Carolean court art is not to be grasped 
unless it is realised that the King was as devoted 
to absolutist principles as his father had been. 
This view certainly played its part in deciding 
the iconography of certain pictures, of which 
one of the most striking is J. M. Wright’s 
Charles II Enthyoned (lent by her Majesty the 
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5—A JAPANNED CABINET ON STAND, ABOUT 1685. 


A nocturnal was used for taking astronomical observations to tell the time at night. Lent by the Science Museum 


Queen). This, or a version of it, was set up at 
a banquet given by the Earl of Castlemaine in 
the Palazzo Doria Pamphilii to the leading 
prelates in Rome during his embassy to Innocent 
XI in 1686, while in the fascinating Allegory of 
the Restoration (lent by the Nottingham Museum 
and Art Gallery), the Virgin Astrea appears as 
a symbol of Divine Right. Mr. Millar reminds 
us that “the most sumptuous display of this 
late Stuart cosmopolitan Catholic Baroque, 
must have been in the Chapel Royal at White- 
hall, built by Wren, decorated by Gibbons, 
Verrio and Gennari and dismantled at the 
Revolution.” 

Naturally the réle of Lely as one of the 
most efficient and skilful painters of the day is 
brought out. As a portraitist he was most 
competent and able to paint charming ladies as 
well as vigorous men; his painting of Sir William 
Temple (lent by Earl Mountbatten) is one of 
his most able portraits (Fig. 3). Also, he could 
execute such delightful subject pictures as 
Sleeping Nymphs by a Fountain (lent by 
Dulwich Art Gallery), Susannah and the Elders 
(lent by the Marquess of Exeter) and the Music 
Lesson oy the Duet (lent by Victoria, Lady 
Dulverton). In such works he combined a 
knowledge of Venetian art with a Dutch love 
of intimacy. 

The careful selection of pictures likewise 
serves to emphasise the importance of J. M. 
Wright, an artist whose work well deserves 
serious study. The elegance of his approach is 
nowhere better seen than in the portrait of the 
Vyner Family (lent by Henry Vyner), where Sir 
Robert and Lady Vyner are seen with their son 
and her daughter (Fig. 7). The flowing move- 
ment of the figures placed in the foreground 
against the background of an elaborate garden 
already announces the 18th century. 

One of the most instructive sides of this 
survey is the way in which it points to the strong 


Lent by the National Trust. 


Dutch influence in English art at this period: 
in 1669, for instance, the Painter-Stainers’ 
Company ordered their clerk to prosecute ‘“‘the 
man in Redcrosse Street . . . for ordering Dutchy 
peeces to sale.” 
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(Right) 6—A CHARLES II NOCTURNAL. 


The inclusion of works by the Van de Veldes 
(Fig. 4), Jan and Thomas Wyck, Egbert van 
Heemskerck and Siberechts draws attention to 
some of the sources that went to form the 
English school of the next century. 


7,—PORTRAIT OF THE VYNER FAMILY, BY JOHN MICHAEL WRIGHT, 1673. 
“Wright is an artist whose work well deserves serious study.” Lent by Henry Vyner 
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SOUTH VIEW OF WENLOCK PRIORY ABOUT THE YEAR 1500. As reconstructed and drawn by Sir Charles Nicholson 


WENLOCK ABBEY—III 


THE HOME OF MR. AND MRS. LEWIS MOTLEY 


> 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


The conventual buildings of the Cluniac priory, founded about 1085, contain Romanesque work 
The church itself was rebuilt in 1220-1250, replacing one of Saxon origin. 


of exceptional quality. 


RAVELLERS in France who have made 
the pleasant discovery that les Bonnes 
Tables and Romanesque architecture are 
usually found together come to realise also that 
that manner of building was created very 
largely in the service of Benedictine monasticism. 
Both the rule and the style were greatly deve- 
loped by the new order founded just before the 
year 1,000 in the Abbey of Cluny, among the 


ess a __ 


hills west of Macon. The disciplinary aims were 
achieved by integrating dependent houses, of 
which it came to possess over 1,400, in a chain 
of organisation ruled by the Abbot of Cluny, in 
place of the local autonomy prevailing among 
monasteries till then. Dr. Joan Evans has 
shown, in The Romanesque Architecture of the 
Ordey of Cluny, that “this monarchical system 
produced in its great days, from 1050 to 1150, a 


uniformity comparable to that which created 
Cistercian art later in the Middle Ages and 
Jesuit art at the Renaissance.” 

Comparatively little remains at Cluny 
itself since the French Revolution. But the 
great abbey’s former glory is reflected in the 
buildings of scores of surviving daughter houses. 
And the overtones echoed in Vezelay, Moissac, 
Paray-le-Monial, La Charité-sur-Loire and La 
Daurade sound also among the 
ruins of Wenlock Priory, refounded 
with monks from La Charité by 
the greatest of the Conqueror’s 
earls. 

Freeman described Roger de 
Montgomery as “‘literally foremost 
among the conquerors of Eng- 
land.’? To Orderic the chronicler 
he was the ancient hero and the 
lover of justice and of wise and 
moderate men’s company. His 
possessions in Normandy made 
him the most powerful of the in- 
vading lords, which King William, 
who trusted him implicitly, recog- 
nised by giving him the earldoms 
of Chichester and Arundel, adding, 
after suppression of the Saxon 
counter-attack in 1071, the fron- 
tier fief of Shrewsbury. There 
Roger founded his first English 
abbey (after several in Nor- 
mandy); and he has been identified 
with the Roger who visited Cluny 
in the time of St. Hugh and 
donated the building of the refec- 
tory there. He evidently intended 
that monks from Cluny itself 
should repopulate the monastery 
established by Earl Leofric and 
Lady Godiva forty years before on 
the site of St. Milburga’s nunnery 
at Wenlock, to which he gave a 
new charter about 1085. Earl 
Roger himself assumed the monk’s 
habit; he died in 1093. 
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2.—LOOKING SOUTH-EAST IN THE CLOISTER: THE SOUTH TRANSEPT, CHAPTER HOUSE 


AND INFIRMARY. The remains of the octagonal conduit-house (see Figs. 6 and 7) are on the extreme right pig thgier. ation = 


saw any part of the existing 


‘buildings, except for the larger of 
two apsed churches the founda- 
tions of which have been un- 
earthed in the middle of the 
greater one built in the 13th cen- 
tury. The smaller church was 
almost certainly St. Milburga’s, 
built about 680. The larger, it is 
_ generally accepted, was Leofric’s, 
of about 1050, which being so 
‘new, and possibly unfinished, 
‘was at first retained for the 
| Cluniacs’ use. But it was soon 
| enlarged, as appears from a cir- 
| cumstantial account of the dis- 
i 


covery of St. Milburga’s bones 
| during building operations that 
can be dated to about 1100. The 
| story (told and documented by 
Dr. Rose Graham in The History 
of the Alien Priory of Wenlock) is 
that a servant of the monks, one 
Raymond, was at work in the 
monastery when he found on an 
. altar an old box containing writ- 
ings im Saxon that located the 
- saint’s grave “before the high 
_ altar of the church of the Holy 
Trinity.’ On instructions from 
Archbishop Anselm (who died in 
1109) excavations were carried 
- out, when the altar, and a wooden 
chest containing the bones, came 
| to light. 

The Benedictine chronicler 
William of Malmesbury, 
writing about 1150, gave another 
version by which, “‘at the time 
when a new church was begun,” a boy running 
over the pavement accidentally broke open 
the grave. Clearly the earlier account and 
dating are the more reliable. Probably the work 
being done about 1100 was the adding to 
Leofric’s minster of a nave to serve as parish 
church, separate from, but adjoining, the 
monks’ choir, which presumably consisted in 
Leofric’s church. 

But by 1170 new conventual quarters had 
no doubt been built; for the monks were then so 
numerous that colonies could be sent to found 
four dependent priories, including Paisley in 
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Scotland. We have seen that the infirmary 
hall, built early in the 12th century, if not 
before, has never ceased to be occupied, 
forming, together with the prior’s lodge added 
to it in the late 15th century, the present 
residence. Between the infirmary and the 
south transept of the church (Fig. 2) is the 
chapter house, with three ornate arches opening 
to the cloister. The arrangement, with the 
central arch containing the entrance, and the 
others windows, was a usual one in the 12th 
century. But the interior was decorated with 
exceptional zichness (Fig. 3). The ribs of the 
vaults sprang from clus- 
ters of dwarf columns, 
and a dwarf arcade ex- 
tended along the sides 
with three interlacing 
tiers of arcading above 
it. This form of enrich- 
ment is essentially Eng- 
lish and was repeated in 
the last quarter of the 
century in the Cluniac 
priory at Castle Rising, 
Norfolk. But here, Dr. 
T. C. R. Boase has 
remarked, “it reaches 
an almost Baroque exu- 
berance: the whole 
surface becomes a shift- 
ing pattern of semi- 
circles...the negation of 
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3.—ROMANESQUE BAROQUE: THE NORTH WALL OF THE CHAPTER HOUSE 


the solidity generally regarded as the Norman 
style’s dominant characteristic’ (English Art 
1100-1216). 

It was the tendency to lavish ornament in 
later Cluniac Romanesque architecture that was 
one of the causes of Cistercian “‘puritanism.”’ 
Yet more remarkable evidence of it is found 
among the remains of an octagonal structure in 
the south-west corner of the cloister-enclosure 
(right of Fig. 2), also dating from the 12th 
century, probably its last decades. This is one 
of the few examples in England of a separate 
laver-conduit or wash house, as distinct from a 
lavabo incorporated in the cloister (as also 
exists at Wenlock). It has been reconstructed 
in the drawings by A. E. Henderson (Figs. 6 
and 7). 

A basin or fountain at which monks washed 
before entering the church, and usually roofed 
over, was not uncommon in monasteries on the 
Continent. An elaborate late example exists at 
Alcobaga, Portugal, and a Romanesque fountain 
basin stands in the centre of the narthex- 
cloister of Maria Laach, near Andernach on the 
Rhine. The Rites of Durham describe in detail 
the “‘fair laver or conduit, made in form round 
covered with lead and all marble, having 
xxiv cockes of brasse,’’ which stood in the 
cloister there. The best-known instance surviv- 


ing is the “water tower’ in the cloister at 
Canterbury. Mr. W. H. Godfrey (Supplement 
to the Archeological Journal, vol. CV1) gives the 
plans of six English examples, and notes four as 


4.—A 12th-CENTURY MASTERPIECE: CHRIST WALKING ON THE SEA. One of the carved panels of the laver. (Right) 5.—THE 


STONE LECTERN. 13th-century. One of three known examples 


The Monastery of Sart Mi 
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6 and 7—THE CONDUIT HOUSE 


dating from the latter part of the 12th century: 
at Bath Abbey, Lewes, St. Nicholas, Exeter, and 
Wenlock. The last three of these were Cluniac 
houses, and there were similar structures at 
Cluny and La Charité. 

Much more survives of the Wenlock 
lavatovium. than of the others; but its stones 
have been reset in such a way as to make it 
difficult to be sure of its original form. The 
building itself was evidently an octagon of 20 ft. 
diameter, possibly unattached to the cloister 
walk. Mr. Godfrey thinks that there were 
buttressed piers at the angles, and in each side 
twin arches carried by three double shafts, 
much as at Lewes; but Mr. Henderson’s re- 
construction depicts three arches in each side. 
“The remains of the central basin show that the 
work was elaborate in the highest degree, the 
material hard Wenlock limestone or marble. 
Two arched panels carved with figure subjects 
survive [e.g. Fig. 4]; above these is now fixed 
some lengths of remarkably rich ornament 
based on a combination of anthemion, scroll, 
and shell.’”’? Mr. Henderson shows this sculpture 
distributed over three tiers of basins. One of 
the carved panels represents two apostles, 
dumpy but vital, standing in arched niches. 
In the other, illustrated here, the arch is a 
trefoil, and the subject, apparently Christ 
walking upon the sea (though it has been 
described as the miraculous draught of fishes), 
has evident affinity to graphic designs of the 
period. Mr. Laurence Stone points out 
(Sculpture in Britain in the Middle Ages) that, 
“the features and hair are carefully, indeed 
naturalistically, modelled ... The head of Christ 
(on the right) is an almost exact reproduction of a 
Classical dramatic mask, including the odd- 


8.—LOOKING 
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(WITH THE REFECTORY BEYOND) AND LAVER-BASINS AND FOUNTAIN. As reconstructed 


in drawings by A. EK. Henderson 


shaped hole for the mouth through which the 
actor spoke, and must have been taken from 
a contemporary illustration of Terence—of 
which there was one at St. Albans.” The relief 
is an outstanding and characteristic work of 
late Cluniac art. 

Another exceptional sculpture at Wenlock 
is the stone lectern, already illustrated in its 
present position on the altar of the infirmary 
chapel, but here reproduced on a larger scale 
so that its beauty can be better appreciated 
(Fig. 5). Mr. F. S. Houghton (Biymingham 
and Midland Archeological Society Transactions, 
XXXIX) has shown that three examples of 
stone lecterns are known. The other two are 
now in the Worcestershire churches of Crowle 
and Abbotts Norton. The origin of the former, 
which is of Purbeck marble, is unknown. The 
latter, excavated in 1813 near the site of 
Evesham Abbey, is likely to be one of two 
referred to in the Chronicles of Evesham Abbey, 
where it is recorded that Abbot Adam (1160- 
1195) himself carved a lectrvicium capituly, and 
that Abbot Randolph in 1217 placed another in 
the retro-choir there. This second one had been 
wrought by Thomas de Marlberge, himself 
afterwards Abbot, after sojourning in Rome. 

These records of personal craftmanship 
and perhaps of Continental influence suggest 
that stone lecterns were something exceptional. 
The Wenlock lectern, as already remarked, has 
the curious ornament of inverted leopards’ 
heads that was the device of the Cantelupe 
family, and may here be connected with the 
saintly Thomas Cantelupe, who was Bishop of 
Hereford 1275-82. From the heads emanate 
stems and scrolling foliage, as in the other two 
examples. In this instance it is typically of the 


WEST DOWN THE LENGTH, OVER 350 ft., OF THE 13th-CENTURY CHURCH. 


15th-century prior’s lodge are on the left 
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early 13th century, but, if it was also a work af! | 


personal craftsmanship by a member of the’ 
community, it could be slightly later and so 
contemporary with the bishop. The lectern 
was discovered among the ruins and may have 
originally been in the church, the chapter- 
house, or the refectory. 

The building in the background of Fig. 6 is 
the refectory, of which the north wall is still 
standing. It was built in the 13th century but 
stands at an angle to the cloister suggesting 
that it replaced an earlier, unaligned, structure. 
This enables it to be easily recognised in the 
drawing by the late Sir Charles Nicholson re-. 
constructing the whole monastery as it was on 
on the eve of its dissolution (Fig. 1). The Norman 


infirmary is seen below the presbytery of the | 


church, with the 15th-century range forming 
the east side of the inner court. 
Nicholson’s representation of the church 


is based on the portions still standing—the) % 
south, and part of the north, transepts, and the | 


south-west corner of the nave—but needs some: 
revision in the light of recent discoveries. Dr. 
Graham gives documentary evidence for beliey- 
ing that its rebuilding mostly took place during 
the second quarter of the 13th century (1220- 


1250). About 1199 Isabella de Say, sole heir of) | 


the baron of Clun on the borders of Wales, 
bequeathed the revenues of the church there 


to the monks of St. Milburga—from which they |) _ 


seem to have received little profit, however, 
till 1220. In that year Hugh Foliot, Bishop of 
Hereford, confirmed and extended the grant 


- because, he deposed, “‘the monks of Wenlock~ 


have no resources for the construction of the 


church of St. Milburga.”” A new church, with | 


more altars, was required to enable over 40 


| 
; 


9.—THE SOUTH TRANSEPT. 


(Right) 


monks to celebrate Mass, and to give more space 
for the processions and pilgrims worshipping at 
the saint’s shrine. The bishop’s endowment, 
Dr. Graham calculates, was worth at least 
£1,000 a year in modern money. The King, 
to whom the advowson of the Priory had lapsed 
since the outlawry in 1102 of Earl Roger’s 


rebellious son, Robert of Belesme, also con- 


tributed royally. Henry III, enjoying founder’s 
rights of lodging, was at Wenlock in 1232, when 
building was well advanced. He then ordered 
30 tie beams to be delivered from Hawkhurst 
Wood; next year he gave four oaks for the 
lady chapel, and six for the hovologium (pre- 
sumably a clock tower). It can be assumed that 
most of the work was finished before 1249, when 
the monastery was wrongfully deprived of the 
Cluny revenues (till 1271). 

An idea of the length of the church, over 
350 ft., is given by Fig. 8, taken from the east 
end of the presbytery (with the Norman 
infirmary and Prior Singer’s lodge seen on the 
left). The south transept (Fig. 9), where the 
profile of the vaulting is visible, preserves 
sufficient of the West Midland idiom of the 
Early Pointed style that was followed through- 
out to suggest the splendid character of the 
whole—trecalling the surviving presbytery of 
the Benedictine abbey at Pershore of almost 
exactly the same date (CouNTRY LIFE, November 
17). Before the high altar, it is recorded, there 
stood a great seven-branched candlestick, like 
that given by the Empress Matilda to Cluny, 
which was 18 ft. high, of copper gilt and 
“marvellous workmanship adorned with crystals 
and beryls.’”’ At the west end of the nave 
(Fig. 10) a feature unique to Wenlock survives. 
The three south arches are blocked in their 
upper half, the masonry resting on massive 
segmental-pointed arches with vaulting, so as to 
form a lofty upper chamber above the nave 
aisle. This is also vaulted and has pairs of 
lancets overlooking the nave on one side and 
the cloister on the other. The chamber, 
approached by a newel stair and communicating 
with the triforium and clerestoty, has been 
thought to have served as the scriptorium. Dr. 
Graham, however, has suggested that it may 
have been the Chapel of St. Michael, whom it 
had become traditional in France to honour in 
the upper storeys of churches. She evidences the 
chapel of St. Michael over the west door at 
Cluny, and its similar situation at Tournus, Se 
Benoit and Nevers. The fact that from the 


‘early 14th century there is evidence of St. 


Michael’s being honoured equally at Wenlock 
with St. Milburga supports this interesting sug- 
gestion, though the somewhat difficult access 
‘militates against it. 

Nicholson’s reconstruction of the church is 
‘probably least reliable in the parts east of the 
crossing. Recent trial excavations by Mr. 
Motley have found traces of flying buttresses 


added north and south of the presbytery. 
Presumably they were part of the extensive 
repairs recorded to have been made by Prior 
Singer (1486-1521) to the vaulting, which was 
then described as “‘very fair to behold, built 
with great strength and marvellous skill,’ but 
where dangerous cracks had appeared. Mr. 
Motley suggests that Wenlock had been a very 
early experiment in stone vaulting, the thrust 
from which was not understood at the time, so 
that faults developed, especially in the presby- 
tery, where there was no supporting structure as 
in the nave. The lady chapel, drawn by Nichol- 
son as quite low, is shown by the great thickness 
of the wall footings to have been fully as high 
as the main building, so its roof probably 
continued the vaulting. The original east 
window appears to have been taken down and 
rebuilt in the end of the lady chapel. 

Some records of the inmates of Wenlock 
Priory, at the end of its life, have survived and 
are quoted by Dr. Cranage (on whose account in 
Arche@ologia vol. 72 every writer on Wenlock 
must draw heavily). There was “John Morgan 
sometime Organ player . . . an experte and full 
conyng man in Musicke and did set many a 
swete and solemne song to the lawde of Almighty 
God’? (died 1542). And (1546) “Sir Wm. 
Corvehill, whoo was excellently and singularly 
experte in Geometre, not greatly by speculation 
but by experience, as the making of Organs, of a 


-11.—THE PRIOR’S LODGE AND INFIRMARY. Water-colour by Moses Griffith, 1776 
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10.—SOUTH-WEST SECTION OF THE NAVE WITH ITS UNIQUE SUPERSTRUCTURE 


clocke and chimes, an in Kerving, in Masonrie, 
weving of Silke an in peynting; borne here in 
Moche Wenlock and somtyme monke... All 
this countrey hath a great losse of the death of 
Sir Willm Corvehill for he was gud Beil fownder.”’ 
He flourished too late for us to be able to regard 
him with any probability as architect of the 
new infirmary and prior’s lodge about 1485-90 
(Fig. 11); but his attainments support the 
possibility of a predecessor in the monastery 
having been competent to do so. 

Moses Griffith’s water-colour depicts the 
condition of the buildings two centuries after 
the priory’s dissolution, and as they continued, 
in use as a farm, till the coming of James 
Milnes-Gaskell in the 1850s. Besides carefully 
preserving the habitable portions, which he 
made his home, he and his successors assumed 
responsibility for maintaining the other rem- 
nants of the priory, long and deservedly digni- 
fied by the name of abbey. Mr. Motley has lately 
extended investigations and repairs to many of 
the old houses in the town, the great majority 
of which prove to have originally been single- 
storey frame buildings with thatched roofs, 
and to retain their roof-trusses even when the 
sides have been cased or reconstructed in stone 
or brick. 

The ruins of the priory are open to the 
public daily from April to September (10 a.m. to 
6 p.m.) and on Saturdays and Sundays (10 to 8). 
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In his article of December 17, 1959, Are 
There Too Many Mute Swans?, Garth Christian 
discussed the rising mute-swan population as it 
affected anglers, farmers and others interested in 
the natural history of our rivers. In this article 
Bruce Campbell, formerly Secretary of the British 
Trust for Ornithology, gives a vésumeé of the findings 
of the vecent swan census organised by the Trust. 

BOUT ten years ago the mute swan 
kN ceased to be just a graceful property on 

the English stage and became a problem 

bird. People began to say: “There are too 
many swans, you know,” without always 
specifying why this was a bad thing. The 
* evidence for the increase was largely in the eye 
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BRITAIN’S 20,000 MUTE SWANS 


By BRUCE CAMPBELL 


who had already been counting swans for 
several years in the Lothians, took on Scotland. 

The 1955 census, though supported by 
about 300 ornithologists and by some 3,000 
items of information from the general public, as 
a result of appeals on television and sound radio, 
as well as through the newspapers, was not 


complete in every county. So we made another” 


effort in 1956, in 18 English, three Welsh and 
three Scottish counties, hoping to fill the gaps 
and to be able to arrive at a better figure for the 
whole country. 

The subsequent calculations, with the 
inevitable checking that they involved, took a 
very long time. Charles Rawcliffe published his 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF MUTE SWANS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, AS SHOWN BY 

THE 1955 CENSUS ORGANISED BY THE BRITISH TRUST FOR ORNITHOLOGY. 

A white or black cross means that a herd of 100 plus was present in the 10-km. square; a white 

or black dot means a herd of 50-100 birds in the square. The total number of swans, including 
those in Scotland, was nearly 20,000 


of the beholder, except in the London area— 
where the swan-upping figures on the Thames 
certainly went up rapidly after 1948—and in 
one or two other towns, like Lincoln, where 
counts had been kept. But these increases could 
be due to a drift townwards from areas where 
swans were having it less good, countrymen 
being, on the whole, less sympathetic to them 
than town-dwellers. 

So it seemed a good idea to try to get an 
estimate of the national swan population as a 
basis for the future, and in 1955 the British 
Trust for Ornithology, with the interest and 
support of the Nature Conservancy, organised a 
national census of breeding pairs and of non- 
breeding birds. As secretary of the Trust at that 
time, I had the job of running the census for 
England and Wales, while Mr. Charles Rawcliffe, 


report for Scotland in Bird Study, the journal of 
the B.T.O., in 1958; my report for England and 
Wales has only just appeared. 

Our combined figures suggest that (not 
counting cygnets) there were between 17,850 
and 19,250 swans in Great Britain during the 
1955 breeding season. 

A total of 463 nests and 2,121 non-breeding 
birds were reported to Rawcliffe in Scotland in 
1955. But to allow for the incomplete cover in 
several counties his final estimate was at least 
500 breeding pairs and 2,500 non-breeders, 
giving a Scottish total of from 3,500 to 4,000 
birds. The Scottish census brought out two 
important points. First, swans, both for breed- 
ing and when in non-breeding herds, tend to 
congregate near the coast and in districts with a 
high human population. Second and conversely, 


they avoid highland areas. Only 38 of the 463. 


nests reported in 1955 were over 500 feet above © 
\ 


sea level; only one nest in the country was more 
than 1,000 feet above the sea. 


The non-breeders were concentrated largely ~ 


in herds of 30 birds and more. The biggest, — 
nearly 250, was on Loch Leven in Kinross-shire, — 


where there were at least seven and perhaps 
several more nests. The next biggest was on 


F 
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Loch Bee in South Uist, estimated at about 200 — 


birds. 


natural spread; it is a pity that the census in the 
Isles was so incomplete and that there is no 
history of past numbers there, because it would 


The colonisation of the Outer Hebrides : 
by mute swans must have been largely by — 


be interesting to compare them with what we © 


know about the Hebridean invasion by the 


heron, the only comparable large bird for which 
we have national estimates and which, though, 
its way of life is different, favours the same 
general’ habitat. iG 
Rawcliffeswas also able to collect figures on 
eygnets; his 463 nests produced about 1,050,” 
over two per nest. 
long-lived birds and have few enemies, quite a_ 
low reproductive rate could mean an increase 
in population. 
The late A. W. Boyd, who organised the 1955 
census over most of Cheshire and knew his 
county intimately, estimated that only 75 per 
cent. of the swans’ nests in it were reported. 
Calculations based on a comparison of the 


figures in the counties where censuses were | 


made in both 1955 and 1956 suggested that the 
1955 totals might be increased between 16 and 
30 per cent. to give a truer picture of the 
number of nests. So we can say with some 
degree of safety that the number of breeding 
pairs of swans in England and Wales in 1955 was 
between 3,050 and 3,500. The number of non- 
breeding swans reported was remarkably 
similar for the counties under census in 1955 and 
1956, so we have accepted the 1955 national 
figure of about 8,250. This makes the estimate 
of the total number of mute swans in England 
and Wales in 1955 between 14,350 and 15,250 
birds, excluding cygnets hatched that year. 

It so happens that the heron, which I have 
already mentioned, was the subject of another 
national census by the B.T.O. in 1954. This 
gave a total of about 4,700 breeding pairs for 
England and Wales, but took no account of 
non-breeding birds. It is interesting, however, 
that the breeding populations are roughly of the 


. same order of size, because the distribution. of 
both these large birds, as already suggested, is / 


similar. 

Thus the six English counties with over 
100 swans’ nests in 1955 were: Dorset, 145 (but 
104 were at Abbotsbury swannery); Norfolk, 
130; Somerset, 126; Wiltshire, 117; Lincolnshire, 
107; and Essex, 103. These included the only 
three counties with over 300 herons’ nests in 
1954: Norfolk, Lincolnshire and Somerset. 

The swan is a vegetarian and nests on the 
ground, while the heron is carnivorous and, 
normally in England, nests high in trees, but 
both are adapted—the swan with a long neck, 
and the heron with long neck and legs—to feed 
in shallow water, though the swan is alsoa 
grazer. Both, therefore, are found along river 
valleys with flood plains transected by ditches 
and small streams, in areas with sheets of 
shallow, fresh or brackish water and along 
estuaries. Both avoid fast-flowing streams and 
deep lakes with steep banks. But the overlap is 
not complete: herons are relatively common in 
parts of Scotland, Ireland and Wales, where 
there are low rocky coasts but no suitable 
grazing for Swans, and swans are more at home 
in urban areas. This seems to be mainly a 
matter of food supply and nesting sites; where 
both are forthcoming, as in Amsterdam, there 
are large urban heronries, and Middlesex in 1954 
actually had 85 herons’ nests, against 80 swans’ 
nests in 1955. 

Although the swan census, like the heron 
census, was organised on a county basis by the 
regional representatives of the B.T.O. and county 


Even so, since swans are — 
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A FAMILY OF SWANS ON MADELEY POOL, NEAR CREWE, CHESHIRE 


totals are given in the report, the density of 
nests reported in 1955 has been worked out in 
terms of the 10-km. squares of the National 
Grid. The map shows clearly the concentra- 
tions of breeding swans along the Thames, in 
Broadland, in the moors of Somerset and in the 
river valleys of south Wiltshire. It also picks 
out certain Midland towns like Lincoln, 
Nottingham (the grid square round the city 


| had, next to Abbotsbury, the highest density of 


nests in the whole country) and Shrewsbury. 
Equally clear are blank areas corresponding to 
high ground in lowland Britain and, of course, 
vast empty areas to the west and north where 
the swan becomes practically a coastal bird. 
Unfortunately, the information supplied 
‘ during the census could not tell us all we should 
like to have known about the swan 


| population; one tantalising ques- 


against 42 with nests. At, Abbots- 


| tion-mark concerns the number of 
non-breeding pairs. In Cambridge- 
shire 38 such pairs were reported 
against 61 with nests; in Shropshire 
there were at least 19 against 78 
with nests; in the West Riding 17 


bury the number of pairs that nest 
each year fluctuates violently, and 
Fred Lexster, the swan-keeper, 
believes that breeding is controlled 
by the eelgrass, the swans’ principal 
source of natural food, available in 
the Fleet. - 

Many counties, however, could 
give no definite figures, and so all 
we can say at present is that, for 
whatever reason, there are a number 
of pairs that take up and defend 
territories, but do not nest. A 
few false pairs were also reported, 
usually of two pens, which some- 
times built a nest or nests and laid 
eggs. 

Herds of non-breeding birds 
persist throughout the , breeding 
season in a number of places, 
usually near sources of plentiful 
food. Some of their members are, 
from their plumage, clearly im- 
mature, but many others are 
apparently adult. The largest non- 
breeding herds in 1955 were at 
Abbotsbury, at Mistley on the River 
Stour between Suffolk and Essex, at 
several places along the Thames 
from Oxford downstream, at Bray- 
ford Pool in Lincoln and on the 


Tweed near Berwick. No large herds were 
reported from Wales during the breeding 
season, except on the Dee estuary; but in July, 
1956, numbers congregated on Roath Park 
Lake at Cardiff and along the River Usk. These 
were far greater than the local population 
recorded during the actual census. No one 
seems to know where these swans came from. 
As well as the large gatherings, there were 
small parties and odd birds all over the country, 
on lakes and pools of all kinds and along the 
rivers and streams. Some had been deliberately 
introduced; others were probably young birds 
that wandered to new waters after being expelled 
by their parents. Together they made up a 


formidable total and prompt the question: do 
large 


such numbers of non-breeding birds 


SWANS’ NEST BESIDE A RESERVOIR NEAR WALKDEN, 


LANCASHIRE 


occur in other species that are not so easily 
found and counted? 

The number of swans nesting on tidal 
waters was small and in England mainly con- 
fined to Devon and Cornwall. Some sites were 
flooded but were still used because there are no 
suitable ones inland. At the other extreme are 
the many public sites in parks, along canals and 
often in highly industrial surroundings. 

Some observers filled in cards under the 
nest-records scheme of the B.T.O. At first, when 
I analysed the 50 clutches noted and found they 
ranged from one to 14 eggs, I did not take them 
seriously. But the one egg was a repeat laying 
and the 14 were the product of two pens. This 
still left a range from three to ten, and I sus- 
pected that removal of eggs as a means of con- 
trolling numbers was_ responsible 
for the variation. But the careful 
study of wild mute swans in 
Denmark, made by K. Paludan and 
J. Fog in 1954, also showed a range 
from one to ten eggs, with a mean of 
5.8 eggs against 5.9 for the 48 English 
clutches. So it looks as though the 
swan might have a_ genuinely 
variable clutch-size, perhaps due to 
age; it is possible that young or old 
birds lay fewer eggs. 

The census produced much 
other information: on what swans 
eat, what they do to other birds, 
what men, boys and dogs do tothem, 
how their nests are destroyed and 
how they themselvesdie. There were 
such curiosities as the mating of a 
swan and domestic goose in York- 
shire. All this information is being 
handed to Dr. Keith Eltringham, 
who is going to organise a new 
sample census in 1961 on behalf of 
the Wildfowl Trust and the B.T.O. 
This census should tell us to what 
extent mute swans really have in- 
creased since 1955-56 and perhaps 
throw some light on the reasons for 
it, though I fancy that the views of 
her Majesty’s Swankeeper, Mr. F, 
T. Turk, are not far off the mark: 
that reduced persecution and better 
protection, more feeding by the 
public and the safe nesting sites 
provided by new gravel pits and 
pools in many parts of southern 
England are the chief factors. 

Map by arrangement with the 
British Trust for Ornithology. 
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RACE-HORSE INTO STAR SHOW- JUMPER 


“Monkey”’ Blacker have such 

distinguished reputations under 
National Hunt rules and in the show- 
ring that a record of how their uniquely 
successful partnership was built up 
has more than a passing interest. 
In The Story of Workboy (Collins, 16s.) 
Brigadier Blacker has produced an 
account that, though it reads as easily 
as a thriller, contains so much sound 
practical information that it may well 
be regarded as a kind of text book for 
trainers in years to come. 


Before he entered the show-ring 
Workboy had built up an enviable 
reputation in two-mile steeplechases, 
having been placed in 29 out of the 
46 races in which he ran. In a partic- 
ularly interesting passage Brigadier 
Blacker describes Workboy’s per- 
formance in the open jumping at 
Harewood early in his jumping 
career. ‘‘Going too slowly, as I 
always did in those days, we arrived 


Bx Workboy and Brigadier 


CANADA’S CENTURY ? 


Bion as people do not always 
take kindly to the Canadian way 
of life; perhaps some of them are too 
apt to carry their Britishness with them 
in their luggage. Gordon Winter 
spent three years in various parts of 
Canada as the B.B.C.’s representative 
and in Ourselves in Canada (Seeley, 
Service, 18s.) he and his wife, Elspeth, 
give us their joint impressions of this 
country that is so like England (or Scot- 
land) in some ways and so different in 
others. 

On the whole the Winters found 
Canada much to their liking—its 
friendliness, its air of optimism and 
prosperity and youth; only in the 
smaller things is there criticism or 
disapproval—such things as the odd 
licensing regulations that cause most 
hotel drinking to be done in one’s 
bedroom, the habit in many homes of 
dining at six o’clock in the evening 
and, for Mr. Winter’s part, being 


will reward you with healthier growth 
and often a bonus of flowers. 


So I welcome a new book on cacti 
by Mr. A. J. Huxley. It is nine-tenths 
composed of excellent pictures and is 
just the thing to set the beginner on 
the right road. Itisone of the Amateur 
Gardening Picture Book Series and its 
title is simply Cacti and Succulents 
(Collingridge, 7s. 6d.). This title has 
the merit of brevity but perhaps does 
not fully reveal that this well-produced 
book of 60 pages is, in fact, a remark- 
ably comprehensive guide not only to 
the cultivation but also to the recogni- 
tion of succulent plants. Mr. Huxley, 
with the aid of 300 pictures, describes 
how to water these plants and what 
their requirements are in light, tem- 
perature and ventilation. He deals 
with soil mixtures and potting tech- 
niques—for some of the spiny cacti 
can be awkward customers to handle. 
He tells his readers how to display 
their cacti and succulents to best 


undiminished, and Mr. Shone has | 
managed to capture the essence of 
it in a delightful volume. 


The author has included as 
appendices lists of members of the 
Richmond Driving Club of 1838, 
meets of the Four-in-hand Driving 
Club, members of the Coaching Club | 
from 1871 to 1959 and members of | 
the British Driving Society. 

ipe dey 


TEMPTING THE 
LAKE TROUT 


HE latest work of Commander 

C. F. Walker, Lake Flies and Thew ~- 
Imitation (Herbert Jenkins, 25s.) is 
comprehensive and clear. A book on 
this subject could easily have been | 
bewildering, for there is some excuse © 
for thinking that lake entomology / 
requires knowledge beyond the scope . 
of the layman or the casual angler. 
This author puts so much information — 
before his reader that all the reader 


SOMETHING SLAP. Engraved by Charles Hunt after Henry Alken, senior, and (right) THE GIGG, WITH A VIEW OF EPSOM DOWNS, 1792. — 
Illustrations in A Century and a Half of Amateur Driving, reviewed on this page 


at the third fence, a very wide and 
high triple bar, dead out of stride. 
Workboy took off where he would 
have done at Newbury in the January 
Handicap ’Chase—a long, long way 
in front of the obstacle. Unfortunately 
for his calculations he was going at a 
rather slow show-jumping speed, and 
with a resounding clatter we des- 
cended into the middle of the triple 
bar, which disintegrated. Emerging 
from the débris with confidence 
much shaken, Workboy then became 
tense and cautious. The next fence 
was a combination, which of all fences 
must be attacked boldly and with 
abandon. If you jump the first fence 
stickily you will not have enough 
impetus to get over the second, let 
alone the third; timidity and slight 
error at the beginning of a com- 
bination can easily develop into total 
disaster by the end of it. So it was 
here. We ploughed our way through 
a welter of flying poles and falling 
uprights and emerged battered and 
unhappy at the far end.” 


Faster Next Time 


The lesson of this débacle, im- 
pressed on the author by a friend who 
had been watching, was that he should 
take Workboy faster next time: 
“these old racehorses are lost without 
speed and all their confidence goes.”’ 
How well this lesson and no doubt 
several others were learned by both 
horse and rider is shown by their 
record. In 1959 they represented 
Britain in the show-ring abroad and 
won the Imperial Cup at the White 
City. In 1960 they were second in 
both the Imperial Cup and the George 
V Gold Cup. 


called ‘Gord.’ But these small 
quibbles—they occur mostly in the 
chapters written by Mrs. Winter, 
because she deals with the narrower 
issues—are more than offset by the 
recognition of the great opportunities 
and advantages that Canada can offer 
to those who go there with a willing- 
ness to accept things as they find them 
and not to carp at them for not being 
exactly the same as in England. This 
is a well-illustrated book, written in a 
clear, straightforward style, and be- 
cause it describes the sort of life that 
the average Canadian lives, it couid be 
profitably studied by anybody think- 
ing of trying his or her luck in Canada. 
And as the Winters say, ‘‘Canadians 
believe that this is Canada’s century.” 


ALL ABOUT CACTI 


HERE is no doubt that interest in 

cacti and other succulents is still 
increasing. The strange little plants 
appear in greenhouses and on window 
ledges, in home, office and shop. Many 
of the big stores are maintaining a 
year-round display of the more popu- 
lar varieties and there is hardly a florist 
shop in the country that does not offer 
some cactus plants for sale. 

No doubt it is the ease with which 
many of these succulent plants can be 
grown, as well as their extraordinary 
variety and rather odd beauty, that 
makes them so popular. Yet it would 
be a mistake to push their reputation 
for adaptability too far. Cacti and 
their fleshy kin will certainly with- 
stand a good deal of mishandling, but 
that is not the way to make them 
reveal their true quality. Understand 
them sufficiently to give them the 
conditions they really like and they 


advantage, how to increase them from 
séeds or cuttings and how to keep 
them free from pests and diseases. 
And then he devotes a generous pro- 
portion of his book to portraits and 
descriptions of well-chosen representa- 
tives of all the different groups of 
succulent plants so that we may all 
learn to know and name them. 
At Goeneds 


AMATEUR DRIVING 


Te most celebrated of all driving 
stories probably remains that told 
by Nimrod in his life of John Mytton: 
that an innocent passenger of Mytton 
was once unwise enough to remark 
that he had never been upset in a gig 
and hoped he never would be. 
Mytton exclaimed ‘“What? Never 
been upset in a gig?” and promptly 
ran his near wheel up the bank and 
turned the gig over. 

The story rightly finds a place, 
along with countless others, in 
A Century and a Half of Amateur 
Driving by A. B. Shone (J. A. Allen, 
limited edition, 5 gns.) in which Mr. 
Shone describes the development of 
amateur driving from the days of the 
early whips and their phetons to the 
modern coaching and driving meets. 
The book is lavishly illustrated with 
reproductions in colour of early paint- 
ings and prints and of some charming 
contemporary pictures modestly des- 
cribed as being “from paintings by 
ALBiS-2 

From the days when Alken’s 
Something Slap represented the 
modern equivalent of a young man in 
a sports car, down to the driving 
enthusiasts of the present time, the 
appeal of the sport of driving remains 


has to do is to decide how to use it, 
remembering that he must acquire 
skill as a fly-tying angler at the same _ 
time. 


First Requirements 


Commander Walker includes in 
his book a table headed Form at a 
Glance, listing the day-flies, other in- 
sects and crustaceans for each month 
of the season. Over the page one finds 
a ready-reckoner of day-flies that gives 
a key to genus, species, size and 
characteristics. But long before he 
comes to these helpful charts the read- 
er will have noted the author’s govern- 
ing outlook on the problem of choos- 
ing the traditional artificial fly or the 
imitation of specific lake flies. On this 
point Commander Walker remarks: 
“Whichever of these alternatives, 
if any, the reader chooses to adopt— 
and I shall not be so presumptuous as 
to attempt to guide him in his choice— 
the first requisite is to acquire a work- 
ing knowledge of the natural food of 
trout. It will be obvious that it is of 
no help to know the names of the 
insects or other animals your flies 
represent if you do not also know what 
these creatures look like, where they 
live, when they are in season and how 
they behave. Without such knowledge 
the choice of pattern is still a matter of — 
guess-work and the method of fishing 
purely empirical.” 

Fishing may not always be a 
matter of logic, but Commander 
Walker’s reasoning on lake flies 
cannot be denied. Many a novice will 
wish that such experts as this one would 
for once be presumptuous and guide 
him as a master should. 

Tan NIALL. 


‘CARS DESCRIBED 


THE 


[es current Ford Popular is, in effect, only 


] 
| 
I 


a simplified version of the previous Anglia. 
] “ In this process the earlier Popular has been 
| eliminated, but this is no loss, as it had been out- 
_| dated for many years. Although this blend of 
| two previous models has caused a slight increase 
| in price, to the extent of about £50, the current 
| Ford Popular is still the cheapest four-seater 
saloon sold in this country. 

i The previous Ford Popular was fitted with 
_ a beam axle and a transverse leaf spring at the 
| front, and even the staunchest supporter of the 
_ model would not have described its road- 
- holding as adequate, but the latest Popular has 
| been fitted with independent coil-spring front 
suspension. 

i Unlike that of many other recent new 
_ models, the general specification of the Popular 
“1s very orthodox: a three-speed gearbox is used 
| and the rear suspension is by means of a beam 
_ axle and semi-elliptic leaf springs. The low cost 
_ of the Ford is achieved by eliminating non- 
essentials from the specification, rather than by 


attempting to produce an advanced and truly 
modern design. 
The side-valve four-cylinder engine, which 
_ has a capacity of 1,172 c.c., is of broadly similar 
_ design to that of the previous model, but it 
_ should prove to be a sturdier unit in the 
long run, as the crankshaft and connecting 
| rods are stronger and mounted in a more robust 
» crankcase. Owing to the simplicity of the power 
' unit it should be possible for the owner anxious 
| to keep running and maintenance costs to a 
| minimum to do much of the day-to-day work 
_ himself. A maximum power of 36 brake horse- 
| power is delivered at an engine speed of 4,500 
_r.p.m. The relatively low compression ratio of 
_ 7 to 1 is used, which makes the use of high-grade 
fuel unnecessary. The engine is easily accessible 
| for periodic maintenance, and the use of set 
screws instead of the more usual studs and nuts 
_ makes decarbonising a more simple process. The 
| present engine is the basis of the power units 
“used in many competition and racing cars, and 
| has earned a reputation for remarkable 
i\ reliability. f 
| The change to independent front suspension 
| is the most interesting point in the specification; 
| at the same time telescopic hydraulic dampers 


_ have been fitted all round in place of the earlier 
piston-type dampers. 
| In addition, hydraulically operated brakes 
\ have been fitted to the Popular in place of the 
previous purely mechanical ones, although the 
_ improvement as a result of this change seems to 
be limited to a reduction in pedal pressure. The 
| gearbox is only a three-speed one, but this has 
| the advantage for the driver that first gear need 
| be used only for starting from rest, and, as 
| second gear gives a maximum of only 45 m.p.h., 
top gear tends to be used for all normal driving. 
| Only two turns of the steering wheel are 


THE FORD POPULAR 


Makers: Ford Motor Co., Dagenham, Essex. 


SPECIFICATION 
|. Price £494 2s. 6d. | Brakes 
(inc. P.T. £146 2s. 6d.) | Suspension 
‘Cubic capacity 1,172 c.c. 
| Bore and stroke 
63.5 x 92.5 mm. 


Girling hydraulic 
Independent 
(front) 

7 ft. 3 ins. 

4 ft. 


Wheelbase 
Track (front) 


Cylinders Four | Track (rear) 3 ft. 114 ins. 
‘Valves Side-by-side | Overall length 12 ft. 6 ins. 
B.h.p. 36 at 4,500 r.p.m.| Overall width 5 ft. 02 in. 
\Carburettor Overall height 4 ft. 103 ins. 
: Solex downdraught | Ground clearance 7 ins, 
Ignition Coil | Turning circle 31 ft. 
Oil filter By-pass | Weight 143 ewt. 
Ist. gear 17.246 to 1 | Fuel capacity 7 galls. 
2nd gear 8.889 to 1 | Oil capacity 44 pints 
3rd gear 4.429 to 1| Water capacity. 12% pints 
Final drive Spiral bevel | Tyres 5.20 x 13 
» PERFORMANCE 

Acceleration Top 2nd | Max. speed 70 m.p.h. 
30-50 15.1 — | Petrol consumption 

40-60 25.6 — 42 m.p.g. at average 
0-60 (all gears) 37.0 secs. speed of 45 m.p.h. 


BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 34 feet (90 per cent. efficiency) 
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required to change from lock to lock, and the 
turning-circle is only 31 ft. 

In describing the bodywork and general 
lay-out of the car one has to bear in mind that 
the present Popular is in fact a simplified version 
of the old Anglia. As a result one tends to notice 
the omissions from the specification, rather than 
the improvements over the previous Popular, 
which, when one looks back, was austere in the 
extreme. Although the Popular is a four-seater 
saloon, only the two door windows can be 
opened; there are no swivelling ventilators. 
A beneficial aspect of the manufacturer’s desire 
for low production costs is that it has not been 
possible to ornament the car with chromium. 
The recirculating heater is of the simplest type 
—the temperature can be varied only by means 
of a water valve beneath the bonnet—and its 
effect is limited to the driver and front passenger. 
The fuel tank and the spare wheel are carried 


THE FORD POPULAR. 


within the luggage boot, but in spite of this 
there is reasonable luggage space. The manu- 
facturers list an optional kit that allows the 
spare wheel to be slung below the luggage boot. 
Economy has also been achieved by cutting 
down on such items as sun visors, adjustable 
front seats and door pulls. Upholstery and roof 
lining are in washable plastic. 

The obvious improvement over the previous 
Ford Popular is in the suspension, which gives 
a noticeably improved ride and better cornering. 
The car tested appeared to have a very weak 
carburettor setting, possibly in the interests of 
fuel economy, and as a result considerable use 
of the choke was required before the engine 
settled down to run smoothly. Once it was 
really warmed up to its work a satisfactory per- 
formance was available. The standard of com- 
fort obtained is not as high as one would expect, 
in view of the fitting of independent front sus- 
pension, but much of this disappointment is due 
to the fact that the upholstery is too springy, 
with the result that the occupants are bounced 
about. Comfort is improved with an increase in 
the load. 

Most owners of the Popular will find it 
difficult to resist the temptation to cruise the 
car close to its maximum speed, partly because 
of the engine’s reputation for reliability and 
partly because of the surprising silence that it 
maintains up to its maximum speed. 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


The overall fuel consumption of over 40 
m.p.g. is in keeping with the low initial cost of 
the car. Provided the owner does his own main- 
tenance—there are 13 points on the chassis 
needing attention with the grease gun every 
3,000 miles—the Popular should be a cheap car 
to run. Different drivers trying the Popular 
would no doubt find different items lacking in 
the specification, but there is an extensive list 
of optional extras. 

Once the brakes were warmed up they 
worked satisfactorily. When they were cold and 
suffering from overnight condensation they 
grabbed badly on one front wheel. In addition 
to the worry this caused when the car was 
started each morning, there was a tendency for 
the brakes to judder when applied at high 
speeds. On a few occasions it was found difficult 
to obtain complete security when parking with 
the hand brake alone. If one bears in mind the 


“It is pleasant to drive on the open road and useful in town 
driving because of its nippiness and handiness”’ 


fact that the car is in many respects obviously 
built down to a price, there are certain surprising 
features about it. The smooth operation of the 
clutch and the gear lever would be impressive 
to many owners of much more expensive cars. 
In town driving the relatively high-geared steer- 
ing and the good lock are helpful, and reduce the 
irksomeness of parking and manceuvring. 

Although the car is built to a price it is, 
I think, regrettable that the luggage-boot lid is 
secured with a simple carriage key and that the 
tool kit should be reduced to a minimum. This 
seems to me to be carrying utilitarianism too far, 
and is likely to lead to neglect of the car. An 
incidental advantage of the car’s simplicity is 
that the lack of chromium and other ornamenta- 
tion and the fact that the windscreen-wiper 
arms and the surrounds of the head and rear 
lights are painted prevent the car from looking 
as if its condition has deteriorated after a few 
days in the open during bad weather. 

Despite certain shortcomings, most of 
which are caused by the desire to produce a 
cheap car, the latest Ford Popular is a sensible 
and practical car, which is pleasant to drive on 
the open road and useful in town driving because 
of its nippiness and handiness. Many country 
motorists in particular will welcome the lack of 
bright work, and the engine’s justified reputa- 
tion for reliability will be a contributory factor 
in long-term economy. 
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CHAIRS FOR THE GEORGIAN ENTRANCE HAL 


CCORDING to her Diary of 1788, Fanny 
A Burney, when lady-in-waiting to Queen 
Charlotte, used to sit outside the royal 
apartments ‘‘in a state of cold and discomfort 
past all imagining.’ But for “strangers waiting 
upon business’”’ the hall chair was the wealthy 
Georgians’ method of meeting a constant pro- 
blem, as completely practical as it was im- 
mensely decorative. Tradesmen, messengers, 
the chairmen who brought the sedan chair into 
the marble- or stone-floored entrance hall—all 
were expected to wait and required seating, no 
matter how wet and insanitary their clothing. 
Chairs and settees constructed entirely of 
handsomely grained wood gave an air of 
opulence to the spacious entrance halls and 
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By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


1.—ONE OF A SET OF 30 MAHOGANY HALL CHAIRS OF THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD. Such chairs were provided for tradesmen, 
messengers and servants waiting for their masters. This set is painted with the Bridgeman coat-of-arms. 
MAHOGANY CHAIR WITH CHANNELLED SEAT RAILS AND LEGS. 
CHAIRS. Third quarter of the 18th century 


long passages of Georgian town and country 
residences, but, as they were usually of wear- 
resistant mahogany and never upholstered, they 
were easily cleaned—an essential detail of the 
door porter’s duties, which included also the 
guarding of open doors against such vermin 
as rats and mice. 

Matching chairs were placed in passages 
near apartment doors for the convenience of 
servants awaiting a summons from master or 
mistress. Chippendale recorded in 1762 that 
such chairs were used in “‘Halls, Passages or 
Summerhouses. They may be either of maho- 
gany, or other wood and painted, and always 
have wooden seats.’”’ The painted chairs of 


similar pattern used in summer-houses and 


aw 
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(Middle) 2 HEPPLEWHITE 


(Right) 3—ONE OF A SET OF FOUR MAHOGANY 


banqueting-houses, however, were usually con- 
structed in light-weight wood, easily carried out 
to the lawn. 

Hall chairs in mahogany became fashion- 
able in the. reign of George II. Fine-quality 
material and craftsmanship were essential, so 
that they would harmonise with their lavish 
surroundings. The Earl of Cardigan in 1741 
paid £7 16s. for a set of six; from the early 
1760s sets of 12, 18 or even 36 were not un- 
common. The Earl of Bradford, at Weston 
Hall, Shropshire, possesses a set of 30 mahogany 
hall arm-chairs, their plain escutcheon-shaped 
backs made from single planks of timber dis- 
playing handsome grain, carved with raised 
scroilwork borders and painted with the 
Bridgeman arms (Fig. 1). These are unusual in 
having moulded legs with scroll feet back and 
front. 4 

Early-Georgian hall chairs were constructed 
mainly from rich red mahogany of exceptionally 
close grain, although in later work the back seat 
rails might be of beech with mahogany facing. 
The panelled back was edged with scrollwork 
carved from the solid, and crested with a 
motif in high relief, such as a lion’s mask, with 
drapery carved in separate units and applied. 
The seat was of shaped outline and might be 
shallowly sunk, leaving narrow ornamental 
borders in the solid at the sides and back, but 
flat at the front edge. 

Hall chairs are not shown by Thomas 
Chippendale in the early editions of his Director. 
The 1762 edition, however, illustrates six 
examples: two with dipped or hollow seats; 
one with the saddle seat usually associated with 
Windsor chairs; two smoothly flat; and another 
flat with a circular recess, not deep enough to 
hold a cushion, but just adequate to prevent the 
user from sliding off its highly polished surface. 
This and the dipped seat became the most 
common types. Chippendale laid down pro- 
portions that other cabinet-makers accepted as 
standard. An escutcheon back measured 23 
inches in height, the seat 17 or 18 inches—a 
total of about 40 inches. The Gothic type, now 
rare, measured 5 inches higher at the back. 

Typically the seat would be square or 
almost rectangular, its frame carved with 
rosette and ribbon ornament. A costly example 
of the dipped or hollow seat would be made in a 
single piece with a heavy scroll at each end. 


| a 


'6._PAIR OF HALL CHAIRS IN PAINTED BEECHWOOD. 
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From David Garrick’s 


riverside villa at Hampton, Middlesex. About 1775 


Less expensively, some were made in three 
parts with the scroll ends joined to the concave 
seat proper. In the majority, however, a thin, 
curved seat rested on horizontal rails extending 
‘from front to back legs, and a bowed beech 
bearer might be screwed beneath. 

| Legs might be square or tapering with corner 
‘brackets, or might be turned and carved 
‘beneath the knees with pendant palm leaves, 
terminating in round feet, or vertically 
channelled with block feet. Two of Chippen- 
dale’s designs have moulded cabriole legs and 
scroll feet. In most early mahogany hall 
chairs the legs were united by stretchers in 
‘@ or X outline; two of Chippendale’s de- 
‘signs show stretchers. At least two pairs of 
authenticated Chippendale hall chairs remain, 
‘both in painted beechwood: a pair made in 1766 
‘for Nostell Priory, Yorkshire, with backs of 
‘keyhole shape, the circular upper portions 
richly carved; and a pair (Fig. 6) madein 1775 
for David Garrick’s riverside villa at Hampton, 
"Middlesex, and now in the Victoria and Albert 
“Museum, which are attributed to Chippendale 
‘because he furnished Garrick’s house in the 
Adelphi four years earlier. 

Ince and Mayhew, in their Universal 
| System of Household Furniture, 1759-1763, 
/illustrate three hall chairs, two with escutcheon- 
shaped backs decoratively pierced and edged 
‘with carved scrollwork in relief. The legs 
| match those of contemporaneous drawing-room 
‘\chairs. One seat is recessed, the others are flat. 
The Royal Accounts for 1767 record that 


Katherine Naish, chair- and cradle-maker to 
Queen Charlotte, supplied for the hall in the 
/Queen’s House “Twelve very neat mohogony 
’ Hall Chairs with Hollow [dipped] seats, open 
Backs and cross stretchers’? at 45s. each. 
These chairs are still in use at Buckingham 
Palace. ; 
Fashionable hall furniture in the 1770s 
‘followed the outlines of drawing-room chairs, 
and the dipped seat became increasingly popular. 
“The oval, circular or shield-shaped back panel 
was joined to the seat by a narrow back rail, 
solid or perforated, and might display a central 
oval medallion painted with a Classical subject, 
sometimes en grisaille. In others the upper back 
was perforated to form a pattern of scrolling 
loops, such as an open wheel, perhaps enlivened 
by a circular satinwood centre displaying a 
crest painted in full colours. The seat, whether 
flat, recessed or dipped, projected over the seat 
rails with rounded edges; the side rails might be 
incurved and the legs tapered. 


Before the end of the 18th century the 
small entrance hall of the less opulent home 
might contain a chair. These were hand-made 
by second-class craftsmen from heavy oak and 
resembled country-made dining-room chairs but 
with hard seats. Few of these inexpensive 
chairs date from later than 1790. 

Hepplewhite’s Guide, 1788, illustrates three 
hall chairs intended to be carved or painted. 
Following the former weighty styles, such 
designs had appeared as drastic refinements in 
the early 1780s. The solid oval and shield- 
shaped back panels rest on open side rails; in one 
example the back is shaped as a covered urn and 
is described as “‘a novelty that has been much 
approved.” The front legs splayed either out- 
ward or inward. The front rail of one is wavy 
and carved. None of the seats has a depressed 
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centre. In one fashionable series of this period 
the plain oval back of mahogany, selected 
for its fine grain and colour, was curved to 
accommodate the sitter’s back; seat rails and 
legs might be vertically channelled. Wide oval 
seats with circular recesses were usual. Another 
fashionable series was saw-cut with open 
foliated wheel-backs. 

Hall chairs had become appreciably smaller 
and lighter in weight by the 1790s. Although 
backs and seats appear to have been the work 
of individual craftsmen, legs were often bought 
ready-made from the newly established chair 
factories. At this time and for the next 30 
years fashionable hall chairs were enriched with 
gilding. A set of six settles and 18 chairs, 
designed by Henry Holland in 1794 for the 
hall of Carlton House and now in Bucking- 
ham Palace, have the carved crestings and seat 
rails gilded and the scimitar legs enriched with 
broad lines of gold leaf. These are illustrated in — 
a Pyne engraving of Carlton House. 

Sheraton’s Cabinet Dictionary, 1803, illus- 
trates designs for “hall chairs of mahogany 
with turned seats and the arms or crest of the 
family painted on the centre of the back... 
the mahogany ought to be Spanish or Cuban 
of a clean straight grain; wood of this quality 
will rub bright and keep cleaner than any 
Honduras wood.” Four of Sheraton’s designs 
have X-shaped under-frames with solid concave 
seats and with the backs either solid or pierced 
with fashionable Regency motifs. The other 
seven include four flat seats, two recessed and 
one dipped. Front legs include straight, 
tapering designs in thermed (square) and round 
sections, the scimitar leg and the square- 
section tapering leg with an outward splay. 
Backs are oval, circular, urn- and escutcheon- 
shaped, and carved in a wheel pattern, and are 
also shown carved with Classical ornament. 

Hall chairs made to commission might be 
carved with a coat-of-arms on the back, but 
these are uncommon. The preferred method 
was to introduce a flat reserve surrounded by 
raised moulding or applied carving: Here the 
owner’s coat-of-arms, crest or cypher could give 
the dark mahogany chair its great decorative 
attraction, being painted in the splendid 
colours of heraldry. 

The demand for hall chairs decreased during 
the 1830s; John Ayres’s chair catalogue of 1838, 
illustrating over 1,000 chairs, included none. 

Tllustvations: 1, the Earl of Bradford; 


2and7, Pride; 3, John Keil; 4, W. Waddingham ; 
5, Drury and Drury; 6 and 8, Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 
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come up again and been decided peace- 

fully, with as far as 1 know no argument. 
We have not even heard anybody furiously 
declare that 18 holes make a game of golf and 
somebody else on the other side say that—but 
no, I cannot bear it. One thing I hope and 
believe will please most people over here: 
namely, that the Ryder Cup will be played as 
always hitherto by foursomes and singles, and 
that the introduction of a third day of four-ball 
matches, which I fancy the Americans would 
have liked, has been turned down. There is, 
however, to be an important change. In place of 
four 36-hole foursomes and eight 36-hole 
singles there will be eight foursomes and 16 
singles each over 18 holes. There will be a 
general post at lunch time. 


r NHE dear old question of 18 or 36 holes has 


More Close Finishes? 


The main object of the change is, I suppose, 
a financial one, namely to give the spectators 
more close finishes to look at and so to induce 
more of them to come. No doubt there will be 
more close finishes and so more bloodcurdling 
fun; and yet I, who am of the 18-hole school of 
thought, am not altogether happy about it. I 
was all for 18 holes in a championship tourna- 
ment, but this is a rather different affair and 
it seems to me, partly perhaps because I am a 
conservative, that the old custom of 36 better 
befits the dignity and majesty of a great inter- 
national occasion. However, we shall see. 

I have seen the Ryder Cup match five 
times: in 1929 at Moortown, near Leeds, when 
we won by six matches to four; at Southport 
and Ainsdale in 1933, when we won by six to 
five; at Southport again in 1937, when we lost 
by seven to three with three matches halved; at 
Ganton in 1949, another loss by seven to five; at 
Wentworth yet another by a single point. 
Then, though this was only a truly thrilling 
spectacle on television, came the glorious win at 
Lindrick in 1957 by seven matches to four. I 
have never seen the match in America, where 
there has been a continuous story of defeat. I 
have been going through my memories of the 
matches I have watched here, thinking of close 
finishes to delight the onlooker greedy for 
sensation. The match at Moortown ended 
rather flatly, and since the weather was also 
most piercingly cold, I admit I did not see the 
end. Ernest Whitcombe was playing Espinosa 


FOUND IN THE VESTRY  <- 


HE Rector’s instructions were clear 
enough. Open a certain door, unlock a 
particular cupboard, pull out a drawer, 
and there beneath a prayer-book was the key. 
He called it “just an ordinary key.” Yet it 
proved to be the key to an extraordinary 
degree of pleasure and even a small measure 
of excitement for some of us, especially to 
supporters of our village cricket club. 
For when the Parochial Church Council in 
our Sussex village decided to ask me to collect a 
few historical documents for exhibition in the 
parish, few people suspected that the decision 
might end in drawing attention to the hazards 
of village cricket in the past. My reaction to the 
request was one of dismay. Was enough in- 
teresting material available? Would the local 
people be interested? With more hope than 
confidence—for I had never helped to prepare an 
exhibition in my life—I set about the task, and 
I soon began to marvel at my good fortune. 


Tragedy at the Wicket 


There in our parish registers for May 31, 
1737, was an entry that made even the village 
fast bowler and umpire raise their eyebrows in 
astonishment. It refers to the burial of a 
Chailey parishioner who was “‘killed at Newick 
by running against another man in crossing ye 
wickett.”’ 

This, surely, is the earliest reference to 
village cricket in any church register; though it 
is worth adding that ‘‘Silver Billy” Beldham, of 
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CHANGES IN THE RYDER CUP 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


far away in the distance; we were two up and 
the cosy warmth of an hotel fire was tempting ; 
in short, most of us went home and heard after- 
wards that Whitcombe had gallantly halved 
his match, and we were home by two. 

The first of the two matches at Southport 
was a very different affair: I never saw a finish 
more calculated to freeze the blood in your 
veins. The whole match was all square, and 
Easterbrook and Densmore Shute were likewise 
all square coming to the home hole. Everything 
depended on those two. The crowd in thick 
black ranks surrounded the green, and I had 
long given up any hope of fighting my way back 
to the club-house behind it. Shute, as I re- 
member, was at the top of the green in two, 
Easterbrook somewhere on the side. Shute hada 
go at the hole, a dashing thing to do with a fast 
downhill putt, and ran quite a long way past. 
Easterbrook’s putt, a good one in the circum- 
stances, ended not more than a yard from 
the hole; humanly speaking he would have 
that putt for the match. I don’t think it was 
more than a yard, perhaps not quite so much, 
but whatever it was the man who holed it would 
be a hero. Shute had a good try without 
frightening us overmuch, and then came 
Easterbrook’s turn. I don’t think he took very 
long over it, though it seemed an age, and I 
could not see properly. I heard “‘He’s holed it,” 
and that was enough; a tremendous and uni- 
versal shout went up to heaven. 


A Melancholy Occasion 


The next match at Southport four years 
later was melancholy by contrast. We were 
badly beaten and the weather was appalling, 
with sheets of cold incessant rain. One cheering 
and exciting finish seems to stick in my head, a 
halved match between that gallant warrior 
Sam King and Densmore Shute. The match was 
halved, and, as Shute had likewise halved his 
foursome with Sarazen against Rees and that 
great halver of matches, Charles Whitcombe, he 
must have had almost enough of the last green 
at Southport and Ainsdale. 

The last but one of the matches I saw with 
my own eyes was at Ganton, and very dis- 
appointing it was, for we led by three to one in 
the foursomes and then lost the singles by six to 
two, the American side making a great com- 
bined spurt that swept all before it. There were 
a couple of finishes at the home hole, one in the 


Slindon—the village that produced Richard 
Newland, who taught the game to the great 
Richard Nyren of Hambledon—long ago re- 
corded that “Cricket was played in Sussex very 
early, before my day at least’”’; and he was born 
in 1766. 

That the tragic loss of a player proved no 
fatal blow to cricket in Chailey is evident from the 
diary of the hard-drinking schoolmaster of May- 
field, Walter Gale, which a former mayor of Hast- 
ings found spread out in a garden to dry before 
being used in the lighting of fires. Among the 
fire-lighting material was this entry: ‘‘July 24, 
1759, Left off school at 2 o’clock, having heard 
the spellers and readers a lesson apiece, to attend 
the cricket match of the gamesters of Mayfield 
against those of Lindfield and Chailey.”’ (Sussex 
Archeological Collections, 1857). In the Chailey 
School Log Books for 1892, which were found 
in the vestry, there is an account of the 
regrettable occurrence when 11 pupils stayed 
away from school and played cricket on the 
village club’s ancient ground called Roeheath. 

The headmaster was annoyed, though he 
controlled his anger better than a successor who 
was dismissed “‘for swearing at the pupils during 
drill.” Yet it was with evident relief that he 
records how the inspectors, on visiting the 
school, agreed to a “Discipline grant of one and 
sixpence, and grants of a shilling for singing, 
two shillings for sewing, and one and ninepence 
for drawing.” When the schools attendance 
officer called to discuss the bad attendance of 


By 


foursomes and one in the singles, but nothing to’ 
curdle the blood, as I remember. 4 

Finally there was the Wentworth match, 
the match of tragic short putts on the last green 
by the two young men on our side, Hunt and 
Peter Alliss. I don’t mean to reopen old wounds, 
and the putts were not so very short. It was only 
that we were all a-tiptoe on the very verge of an 
unexpected victory, and then we lost after ail. 
Two other matches came to the last hole and 
they were more cheering: Weetman beat Snead 
by one hole and Brown beat Mangrum by 
two. Four matches out of eight ended on the 
home green. It must be admitted that no 
18-hole matches could have done better than 
that. 7 


“Closed Shop” Thrown Open 


I have been carried away by some of these 
dramatic endings and have not left myself mu¢ 
room for the happenings at the general meeting 
of the Professional Golfers’ Association. These 
were expected to be stormy and were not: they 
seem to have reflected credit on all parties. The 
tournament players have got the representation 
they wanted and will have a greater hand in 
managing their own concerns. That which will 
have a much wider general interest is the throw- 
ing open of the door to the “‘closed shop,’’ so 
that an amateur can declare himself a pro- 
fessional and after six months take a money 
prize. I don’t know how much immediate effect 
this will have, for the change may come too 
late for the present-day amateurs, but it will be 
a help to those of future generations. } 

At the present moment I can think of one 
or two who might have benefited by the new 
rule a little while ago but will hardly deem it 
worth while now, perhaps. It is easy to think of 
those who would have benefited once, such as 
those two grand Scottish golfers, Fred Mac 
kenzie and Bobby Andrew. They did turn 
professional across the Atlantic, but Bobby at 
least did it much too late. The whole question 
is a difficult one, because one does not know 
enough of a man’s private means and domestic 
circumstances to judge whether or not he would 
be wise to take the decisive step—that is, pre- 
suming he would like to be a professional, and 
very possibly he would not. I don’t think it will 
ever be here as it is in America, where numerous 
“college boys’? seem to cross the Rubicon 
every year. 


GARTH CHRISTIAN 


pupils, the headmaster “pointed out the 
irregularity of one of his own children.” | 

Not all the absentees deserved blame. In 
these log books of the past hundred years I 
found an undated letter written by a pupil and 
regretting that she could not attend school 
because ‘‘I have had a soar throut, swelm face 
and a bad cold I have not been out of Doors this 
week I have no more to say from Adelaide 
Gorringe.”” Many children were frequently at 
home on account of what the headmaster 
persisted in calling “Another outbreak of 
Hooping Cough.” 


Parish Registers from 1538 


The parish registers, often neatly written on 
parchment, date from 1538, and form a vivid 
catalogue of the private joys and sorrows of 
successive generations of Beards and Hobdens, 
Chatfields, Coppards and Heasmans, to mention 
but some of the names that occur again and 
again up to the present day. The same sense of 
continuity is confirmed by a glance at the tithe 
book for 1759, with its mention of farm-houses 
with names like Wapsbourne and Bineham, 
Bevern Bridge and Southam, Balneth Manor 
and Pellingford, which have undergone only 
minor changes of spelling since the 13th and 14th 
centuries. 

To-day our traditional local names are in 
more peril than at any other time; it is becoming 
fashionable to displace them with new names of 
no historical significance. The southern counties 


F | 
bound in manors whose origins lie deep in the 
nid 1950s. 

| This is not a problem that troubled our 
nore conservative ancestors. Yet as one 
‘xamines the Churchwardens’ Account Books, 
yne’s first impression is how well they coped 
vith some of the difficulties such as face their 
successors to-day. For centuries parishioners 
seem to have worried about the state of the 
shurchyard and the cleaning of the church. In 
sarly-Victorian times the first problem was 
solved by paying one Brayshaw Is. 6d. a day. 
To-day a colonel with a heart of gold—and two 
boys to help him—works heroically on the 
approaches to the building. 


| The vexed problem of decorating the church 
was solved early in the 19th century by 


en eae 
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have been a perpetual source of anxiety to 
parishioners. In 1834, “a knew window and 
other repairs to the Vestry’ cost 18s. 3d; and 
by 1848, the expenditure on cleaning the 
village school had risen to 19s. a year. We learn 
from the diaries of an 18th-century rector that 
if ‘“Lettice and rhadish are sown three or four 
days after the Full Moon, they will not run to 
seed.”’ His flock were also advised to shear 
their sheep as the moon increases and to gather 
herbs with their fingers and not with a knife. 
They were urged, too, to remember that in 
summer ‘‘a thin and light diet, and chaste 
thoughts tend to Health.” 


Stoolball for the Wounded 


Occupying a proud place among these 
village treasures is the modern Women’s 
Institute scrapbook. There we read that, when 
the movement began, a faithful rector of Chailey 
was heard to declare: ‘It won’t last. A lot of 
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revived in the neighbourhood by the late 
Major W. W. Grantham, K.C., and it delighted 
many wounded soldiers who were too severely 
injured to play cricket or football. Stalwarts of 
the cricket club were not exactly delighted when 
he compiled a_ stoolball acrostic concerned 
with the advantages of the more ancient 
game over its young descendant, cricket: 


Size of ground can be smaller; 

The pitch need not be on short grass; 

One-armed men can become very proficient ; 

Old and young can play as easily as the 
middle-aged ; 

Length of each innings can be decided 
beforehand; 

Both sexes have proved themselves adept 
at the game; 

All the year round it can be played; 

Less strenuous than cricket; 

L.S.D, Less expensive. 


| Nine and a half days of Self, £1 8 6. 
| Nine days of Boy, Sa0: 
Four Bushels of Lime, on 
| 13 Ib. of Hair, 19. women will never a ee 
| gree, 
i One Mopp, 2 6. But survive it has. 
| Soap, 4 
/Again, repairs to the church and_ school 


0 


"iy 
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contest two statements that appear 


| in Mr. Miles Hadfield’s article Elms 


of the English Hedgerow, which ap- 
peared in your issue of December Ie 
These are that “possibly, now 


| that the elm has no economic value, 


it will gradually disappear,” and that 
“during the present century elms 


‘have ceased to play any important 


part in our economy.” 

The demand for elm has probably 
never been so great as it is at the 
present time, and good elm is a far 
more saleable commodity than oak. 


» Not long ago a well-known timber 


| merchant expressed his opinion that 

in the next generation elm would be 
as valuable as walnut is to-day. 

I would submit that the greatest 

enemy of the hedgerow elm is the 


i) hedge-cutting machine, which takes 
|| off the tops of the young suckers as 
| soon as they rise above the level of 


"\ Oxfordshire. 


| the hedge—N. D. G. James, Old 


Town House, Nuneham Courtenay, 


BUZZARDS IN ESSEX 


| Sir,—I was interested by Mr. Went- 
| worth Day’s article, of December 1, 
| Buzzards in Essex, because, being a 
| newcomer to the county, I had not 
realised that this bird was so un- 


_ common. 


On September 9, 1959, I put up 
two buzzards from a field near my 
house and watched them for a long 
time as they soared upwards on set 
wings. These birds were also seen by 
the keeper and several other people 
in the neighbourhood. On October 31 
of this year I watched a single buzzard 
from much the same spot, as it flew 
steadily overhead and away in a 
north-westerly direction, pursued by 
a pair of crows. 

Another interesting bird was a 
hobby, which appeared in this parish 
on August 13, 1959-—B. W. J. 
Perkins, Dynes Hall Lodge, Great 
Maplestead, Essex. 


A FORK FOR BRICKS? 
Sir,—With reference to Mr. Bridges’s 
query of November 24 concerning a 
long metal fork of uncertain purpose, 
my mother informs me that my 
grandfather, who was a master brick- 
maker in the mid 19th century, used 
a fork exactly like the one portrayed 
to stoke his kiln fire when bricks 
were being baked—E. A. SUTTON 
(Miss), 32, Catherine Street, Frome, 
Somerset. 


FOR AN OPEN HEARTH ? 
Srr,—The fork is probably a flag fork 
used in the open-hearth fire. ! have 
made many and still make the 
occasional one, with other fire irons, 
for this type of fire —A. N. BUCKNELL, 
Bernimang, Lypiatt, Stroud, Glouces- 
tevshive. 


POHUTUKAWA TREE BESIDE(THE ROAD AT NEW PLYMOUTH, 
NEW ZEALAND 


See letter: New Zealand's Own Christmas Tree 


- ¢lub, which has flourished in the village for 
nearly half a century. The ancient game was 


So has the stoolball 


THE KING OF BOHEMIA’S 
FEATHERS 


Str,—Mr, Godfrey Loring’s letter of 
November 10 is particularly interest- 
ing to me, because we have a tradition 
in our family that one of the two 
knights who led the blind king into 
the Crécy fight was a Fitzwalter (or 
Butler); and hence came the five 
ostrich feathers in the Butler crest. 

However, as Crécy was in 1346 
and the Fitzwalters went to Ireland 
under Henry II, about 1171, it does 
look as if their feathers may have been 
considerably antecedent to Crécy. 
On the other hand, they may have been 
picked up at Crécy, in which case the 
family motto “Comme je tyouve” 
could quite fairly have been equated 
with ‘ben trovato.’—P. R. BUTLER 
(Lt.-Col., Retd.), 18, Draycott Place, 
London, S.W.3. 


MADDENING THE 
MOTORIST 


Str,—Motorists torn between traffic 
wardens and the pink zone may well 
be reduced to hysteria by parking 
restrictions in Hove, Sussex. The en- 
closed photograph shows one of a num- 
ber of similar signs in Portland Road. 
I particularly like the use of the word 
“Vimited.”—StTuART WILTON, 57, Car- 
lisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


NEW ZEALAND’S OWN 
CHRISTMAS TREE 


Sir,—Your readers may be interested 
in the enclosed photograph of a New 
Zealand pohutukawa tree. These 
native trees are affectionately called 
Christmas trees by New Zealanders, 
because in summer, and especially at 
Christmas time, they cover them- 
selves with masses of crimson flowers. 
Since they can grow up to 80 or 90 
feet, they are a wonderful sight. 
There are thousands of them growing 
wild along the coasts of the North 
Island, but this one is beside the 
pavement of a city street, in New 
Plymouth. It has a “beard”? made 
up of aerial roots that hang from 
quite high up in the branches. 

The botanical name of the tree 
is Metrosidervos tomentosa, and there 
are several species, the colour of the 
flowers varying from almost orange 
to deep crimson.—LESLEY JACKSON 


(Mrs.), The Mead Farm, Lacock, 
Wiltshire. 
FROM WENLOCK TO 


BRIDGNORTH 
S1r,—In his second article on Wenlock 
Abbey (December 8) Mr. Hussey re- 
ferred to the roof of the Abbot's Barn 
having been acquired by the bur- 
gesses of Bridgnorth for their Market 
House (now the Town Hall) after its 
burning during the Civil War. The 
particulars of the transaction are given 
in a letter (communicated to me by 


To judge from that entry in the church 
registers for 1737, he might have added: 
“Tess dangerous than the hazardous game of 
village cricket.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


| THE FUTURE OF 
| THE ELM 


| ioe, 1 must, with all due respect, 


AMBIGUOUS ROAD SIGN IN 
HOVE, SUSSEX 
See letter: Maddening the Motorist 


their successors). The lady concerned 
was Lady Bertie, the then owner of 
the Abbey. The letter runs as follows: 

“Petition presented to Lady Bartue 
(Bertie) by the Burgesses of Bridgenorth 
1647/8, 26th Feb. 

“We are bold (hearing of your 
charitable and noble disposition to 
distressed people) to impart unto you, 
that in these miserable times our Town 
is left a sad spectacle and pitiful object 
of the woeful effects of war, for besides 
the firing of more than 300 families we 
had also burnt a fair church, College 
Almshouse and Market House; where- 
by we are exposed to great misery & 
distress. The Parliament, upon our 
humble address for some relief, hath 
vouchsafed us a Brief, and we are upon 
that work hopeing by God’s blessing 
thereunto, we shall live to see some of 
our public losses againe repaired. 

“Now our notion is humbly that 
your Ladyshipe, having an old rninous 
barn at Wenlock which would serve 
for the bonds of a New Market House, 
hearing that it is to be sold, do address 
ourselves herebye to your Ladyshipe, 
desirous that you would be pleased to 
sell us the same; and send us a price in 
consideration of our poor condition. 
We are not willing to meddle with the 
Slate covering, only the wood and 
timber; entreating that you will be 
pleased to favour us in the summer. 
We conceive it worth £40 or £50 and 
great charge we shall be at to take it 
down. We humbly beseech that we 
shall have your ladyships pleasure 


MAGNOLIA GRAN DIFLORA OUTSIDE THE 
TOWN HALL IN VANNES, BRITTANY 


See letter: A Magnolia Clipped 


therein, that we may know what to 
trust unto in that behalf. And you 
will oblige unto yours, those by whom 
this petition represent the whole body 
of the town and are 

“Your humble servants 

“Henry Burne oe 
“Richard Synge } Bailifis 

“To the Hon the 

“Lady Bartue 

“Present these.”’ 

History does not relate how much 
Lady Bertie asked for it, but it still 
constitutes the timber frame and roof 
of the town hall that, heavily Vic- 
torianised, stands in Bridgnorth High 
Street—Lrwis Motrry, Wenlock 
Abbey, Shropshire. 

My. Christopher Hussey’s third article 
on Wenlock Abbey appears on page 1492 


DISAPPEARING RAGWORT 


Sir,—It may interest your corres- 
pondent. of November 17, Mr. C. L. 
Willding-Jones, to learn that I too had 
my ground infested with ragwort 
and that this also has vanished. 
This disappearance, however, occurred 
five years ago, and the grazing in this 
case was by sheep, with a few cattle 
but no horses. 

One wonders if this phenomenon 
is common to the countryside in 
general. It would be difficult to find 
land presenting a greater contrast than 
Cheshire and Sutherland.—Atex. J. 
Boyp, Inverkirkaig, Lochinver, via 
Lairg, Sutherland. 5 
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A MAGNOLIA 
CLIPPED 


Srr,—It was interesting 
to see, in your issue of 
October 13, the impress- 
ive use made of Magnolia 
grandiflora against the 
walls of Earnshill, Somer- 
set. The use of this tree 
on walls is, of course, 
habitual in this country; 
there is even a wide- 
spread belief that it can- 
not be grown as a tree on 
its own, as it needs the 
shelter of a wall, though 
this is not so except in 
really cold localities. 

On the Continent it 
is often grown as a speci- 
men tree, and very often 
clipped. My photograph 
shows an amusingly 
shaped specimen, like an 
outsize bay tree, outside 
the town hall in Vannes, 
Brittany. One cannot 
help feeling a slight sense 
of sacrilege in treating 
so noble a tree like laurel, 
but the result is certainly 
effective —A. J. HUXLEY, 
London, W.C.1. 


THATCHER TO ROYALTY 


S1r,—As a footnote to your articles on 
thatching, I enclose photographs of 
one of the most famous Welsh thatchers 
of recent years, Tom David, of Cow- 
bridge, Glamorgan. He was employed 
to thatch the cottage given to the 
Queen and Princess Margaret when 
they were children, and his proudest 
memory was of being called to re- 
thatch it later on, with the Royal 


recipients looking on—W. M., 
Shropshire. 
CHAIRS FOR THE 
PATIENT 


S1rR,—While turning over the pages of 
some old copies of Country Lire, I 
noticed a letter and picture in the issue 
of March 17, 1960, from Mr. James A. 
Keillor, of New York, about an old 
itinerant dentist's chair. My first 
photograph shows a _ self-standing 
chair, apparently intended for the 
same purpose, in the entrance hall of 
Worcester Royal Infirmary. It has a 
firm but folding base and was obvi- 
ously easily portable. The back slopes, 
as does Mr. Keillor’s example, and has 
two deep slots in which straps may 
have been inserted to help in support- 
ing (or restraining) the patient in his 
moment of need. 

In the same hall there is another 
old chair, shown in my second. photo- 
graph, of s.zhtly more robust con- 
struction, with no fewer than 15 strap 
slots in its back. It is quite easy to see 


that the inner pair of slots could have 
been used for a strap across the chest, 
and the outer ones up the sides to 
restrain the arms and trunk together. 

The side slots at the head can 
be also understood, but the purpose of 
the middle slot is not obvious. In the 


front of the two front legs there are ' 


three peg slots on each side where 
some sort of support for the legs might 
have been affixed, so that a suitable 
posture might have been maintained 
for the operation of cutting for the 
stone. (The precise terms for this, 
lithotomy, is still used, although the 
operation is never now practised in its 
original form.) 

These old chairs have been part 
of the establishment for many years, 
and are in no way museum pieces, 


OLD MEDICAL CHAIRS STANDING IN THE ENTRANCE HALL OF 
WORCESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY H 


one of the ‘“‘sermons in terra-cotta’’ o 
which Mr. Handley-Read writes 
your issue of September 1. It does 
occur among the large number 
similar works exhibited by Geo 
Tinworth at the Royal Academy. 
Cutlers’ Hall, in the City, has 
decorative frieze in terra-cotta 
Tinworth (1887); while St. Mary's, 
Lambeth Parish Church formerly con-} 
tained his reredos in the same material} 
—a memorial to Lady Doulton} 
Tinworth was born in the neighbouring} 
Borough of Southwark, at Milk Street, 
Walworth, and at the Cumming 
Museum, Walworth Road, Sir Henry} 
Doulton inscribed Tinworth’s own} 
work, The Jews Making Bricks wm 
Egypt, to the sculptor’s memory. It} 
was unveiled by Edmund Gosse in| 


: 


See letter: Chairs for the Patient 


being used freely by visitors to the 
hospital. Probably few visitors will 
understand the significance of them, 
or of the arrangement of the slots.— 
ANTHONY A. VICKERS, 92, Bath Road, 
Worcester. 


TINWORTH’S SERMONS 
IN TERRA-COTTA 


Sir,—All Saints’ Church, Hove, Sussex, 
is noted for its large reredos (consecra- 
ted in 1908) with carvings by Nath- 
aniel Hitch. In the dark north-aisle 
chapel, within a glazed frame, is a 
little known, upright rectangular panel 
of terra-cotta. It is incised The Third 
Hour, and, with its monogram formed 
from the initials G.T., is undoubtedly 


February, 1914. The museum also 
contains other works by this artist. 

When Sir Henry presented the 
fountain behind Kennington Park 
bandstand to the public in 1869, he 
naturally employed his _ principal 
modeller upon its design, as he was to 
do 24 years later for the Fawcett 
statue in near-by Vauxhall Park. 
Readers who share Mr. Handley- 
Read’s regret at the recent demolition 
of the latter by the Lambeth Borough 
Council (could the Council’s respon- 
sible officer provide an explanation?) 
may be pleased to learn that a photo- 
graph (showing the side opposite to 
that reproduced in your issue of 
September 15) faces page 170 of Lord 
Edward Gleichen’s London's Open-air 


TOM DAVID, OF COWBRIDGE, GLAMORGAN, ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS W 
ON A ROOF (left) AND DEMONSTRATING AT A 
See letter: Thatcher to Royalty 


ELSH THATCHERS 
CARDIFF EXHIBITION 


OF RECENT YEARS, AT WORK 


RD DT EE OLE De <A TE LOT I 


The Lager with a 


The profits earned by the Carlsberg Breweries are for 
all time dedicated to work in the service of science 
and art, through the Carlsberg Foundation. 

Medical research plays a leading part in these activities— 
and the world as a whole has benefited, for it is laid 
down in the statutes that ‘‘no result, whether of a 
theoretical or practical nature, shall be kept secret’. 


A gift from the Carlsberg Foundation, 
“‘The Little Mermaid’’, Copenhagen. 


social conscience 


Painting, sculpture, music, archaeological expeditions— 
all these and more come within the scope of the 
Carlsberg Foundation’s cultural promotions which, 
along with its scientific achievements, have for over 
60 years helped to increase the beauty and knowledge 


available to mankind. 


arls 


BREWED AND BOTTLED IN DENMARK 


LAGER 
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’ San ParrRicio 


PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE IVY 


For many years revered and enjoyed in distinguished sherry- 
drinking circles it can now be obtained at high-class bars, \ 
restaurants and wine merchants. GARVEY’S FINO SAN PATRICIO 

is internationally known as Spain’s most celebrated true 

Fino sherry. For the elegance, crispness and superb bouquet 


of a supreme dry sherry, ask for... 


GARVEY’S FINO SAN PATRICIO 


IMPORTED BY MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LIMITED, WALBROOK HOUSE LONDON E.C 4. 
5) > °C. 


Ate 


Statuary (1928), where the work is 
fully, if somewhat facetiously, des- 
\pribed. 

I remember seeing it recorded in 
print (unfortunately I made no note 
of the fact at the time) that the 


‘decorations on the Royal Waterloo 


_\Hospital for Women and Children, 
Waterloo Road, S.E.1, were modelled 


by Tinworth—RonaLtp F. Newman, 
Fryavondo, Holmes Lane, Rustington, 
Sussex. 


_|DESTROYED BY BOMBING 


Sir,—I was interested to read, in your 


jissues of September 1 and 15, Mr. 


Handley-Read’s articles on the work 


_|of George Tinworth. One of his panels 


|was the altar-piece in old Lambeth 
Parish Church, which would answer to 
|the description of At the Foot of the 
‘Cross. This was destroyed by blast when 


_| Lambeth Palace was bombed and the 


jonly part now remaining of this 


| beautiful work is Christ on the Cross, 
| which hangs on a wall of the church. 
The altar-piece unfortunately has 
|mever yet been replaced.—MARGARET 
Evans (Mrs.), 88, Mill Street South, 
| Brampton, Ontario, Canada. 
[Mr. Handley-Read writes: In an 
article entitled The Renaissance of Art 
Pottery in Lambeth, by W. Henry 
Brown (Architecture, vol. 3, 1898, p. 21), 
there is a reference to the reredos in 
|the Parish Church of St. Mary, 
|Lambeth, in which three reliefs by 
Tinworth formed the chief feature. 
The central relief (of the Crucifixion) 
| would indeed have answered to the 
description of At the Foot of the Cross. 
It was originally flanked on either side 


| by reliefs of Prophets or Evangelists. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I 


y| 
| 


The whole reredos, which is elaborate in 
its Decorated Gothic detail, and of 
which a photograph appears with the 
article mentioned, was designed by 
J. Oldrid Scott.—ED.] 


SECRETS OF A MANOR 
HOUSE 


| Srr,—Readers may be interested in the 


following discovery made in this 
Buckinghamshire house. Workmen 
recently broke through a wall in one of 
the first-floor rooms of the east wing 
and entered an L-shaped closet 
behind a fireplace. It was about 12 ft. 
long by 6 ft. at its widest, and the 
,original 16th-century oak-panelled 
door was found inside. There was a 


tiny external window, which had never 
been noticed from outside the house. 
At the west end was a small niche 
vaulted with a pointed four-centred 
arch in brick. 

When I entered and stood on part 
of the brick floor, an oak board to 
which bricks had been fastened 
revolved and I fell through into 

another chamber underneath of about 
the same dimensions, except that it 
was only 5 ft. in height. This in turn 
proved to communicate by a small 
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PATRISHOW CHURCH, BRECON, BUILT BESIDE A HOLY WELL 


chute in the corner, now blocked, with 
the wine cellars below. 

It has been suggested that the 
upper closet was a small oratory, it 
being known that the mistress of the 
house in Henry VIII’s time remained 
a Roman Catholic, although her hus- 
band, the first Earl of Bedford, was a 
supporter of the Reformation. It has 
further been suggested that the tilting 
board was a secret means of access 
to a hidden place beneath, possibly for 
a priest. 

On the plaster wall of the upper 
closet is a roughly written inscription: 

To: Thoroton 

Mind when you heere doe sett 

doe not you me forgett 

Sept. ye Ist 1619 

Tempus fugit. 

The walling through which the 
workmen broke was 14 ins. in thick- 
ness and built of 16th- or early-17th- 
century brick. We assume that the 
rooms were closed up soon after the 
inscription was written.—ALISTAIR 
MacitEop Mattuews, The Manor, 
House, Chenies, Buckinghamshire. 


CHURCH BY A HOLY 
WELL 


Str,—As a footnote to Mr. Fryer’s 
article of November 17, A Hidden 
Valley of the Welsh Border, 1 enclose a 
photograph of the unique church at 
Patrishow, Brecon; it is still a place 
of occasional pilgrimage. There is a 
tradition that early in the 11th cen- 
tury a man with his wife came from 


(Left) AN O 


See letter: Church by a Holy Well 


the Continent to seek healing from 
leprosy at the holy well here. The cure 
was almost sudden and they left a hat- 
ful of gold to build a church near the 
well. Thus it was built, in about 1060. 
The well continues to flow, a strong 
spring issuing from the hillside below 
the church, and its covering includes 
a shelf to receive offerings and perhaps 
to hold some sort of vessel by which 
the water could be dispensed.—M. W., 
Hereford. 


VANISHING LAKELAND 
SIGNPOSTS 


S1r,—The recent correspondence and 
photographs of signposts high on 
Lakeland passes recalls another on 
the less frequented Gatesgarth Pass, 
on the eastern fringe of the Lake 
District, between Long Sleddale and 
Mardale. As can be seen in the 
photograph, which was taken in 1931, 
the sign was in need of repair. I have 
no information as to the existence of a 
sign to-day. In those days Mardale 
had itsinn, church and cottages, all of 
which were submerged in the Man- 
chester Corporation Haweswater 
scheme. 

My second photograph shows a 
signpost that was at Newby Bridge 
until a short time ago. The distances 
are shown to the nearest eighth of a 
mile. A post with similar character- 
istics can be seen at Ambleside. 

Many of our signposts are being 
replaced without distances on them— 


DISTRICT. 


a retrograde step for those whose 
transport depends on leg power.— 
W. Gartu, 86, Astley Street, Tyldesley, 
Manchester. 


AN EGG FOR INK 


Sir,—I found Bea Howe’s article of 
November 24, China Eggs for Scent 
and Salt, most interesting, especially 
as some time ago I acquired a pottery 
egg inkwell fitted to a small circular 
silver-plated inkstand. The egg with 
its mottled blue colouring resembles 
that of a raven, although it is less 
pointed. 

The inkwell carried the Patent 
Registration No. 38034, and on 
enquiry at the Public Record Office 
I was given the following information 
extracted from the Board of Trade 
Registers of Designs: “Patent No. 
38034—relates to a design to be 
applied to an Egg-shaped ink bottle 
registered by James MacIntyre & Co., 
Potters of Burslem, Staffs., on 14th 
November, 1885.’’ 

It appears, therefore, that James 
MacIntyre did not limit himself to 
scent bottles, salt and pepper pots, but 
ventured also into inkwells the same 
year, and I wonder if in this instance, 
too, he manufactured a large variety 
of eggs. 

An interesting feature is the fact 
that, while the scent bottles are 
described as porcelain, the inkwell in 
my possession appears to be pottery.— 
R. FrEsco-CorBu, 142, Oakleigh Park 
Avenue, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


LD SIGNPOST AT GATESGARTH PASS IN THE LAKE 
(Above) SIGNPOST AT NEWBY BRIDGE 


See letter: Vanishing Lakeland Signposts 
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THATCHED CH 


By J. D. U. WARD 


LEMENTARY studies of meteorology 
EK sometimes stress that there are more 
differences in climate between eastern and 
western England than between north and south. 
‘That knowledge might perhaps prepare a visitor 
from the west to the east for some comparable 
differences in buildings and topography— 
differences less marked yet remarkable. In 
Somerset we have England’s grandest church 
towers and many fine tithe barns, but very 
little Norman work. An unprepared visitor to 
Norfolk and Suffolk may be almost startled by 
the richness of the Norman legacy, the lack of 
great and splendid barns, the number of small 
round church towers, mostly early, and the 
thatched churches. 

Many natives of the south-west think of 
their region as the true thatched country. Yet 
they have, I think, not one thatched parish 
church. Occasionally a thatched church is men- 
tioned, but enquiries will nearly always show 
that the building is at best a chapel of ease. A 
Rural Community Council survey found, a few 
months ago, that Suffolk has more thatched 
dwellings than any other English county, and 
Suffolk must have at least a dozen thatched 
churches—probably more. Norfolk has nearly 
five dozen. I think the adjacent counties of 
Essex, Cambridge and Lincolnshire may be able 
to muster six or seven between them; the whole 
of the rest of England perhaps three. 

In fine weather it would be an interesting 
and delightful task to make an exhaustive 
circuit of the surviving thatched churches of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. The amateur of such 
matters might remember the words of H. Munro 
Cautley in Norfolk Churches: “Early in the last 
century there were nearly 300. In my opinion 
if we could have seen the Norfolk churches in 
early medieval times, we should have found 
that about 95 per cent. were thatched and five 
per cent. covered with lead.’”’ The availability of 
reeds and the lack of alternative roof coverings 
is mentioned by the same authority. To this 
day most of the thatched churches are to be 
found in Broadland regions, but interesting 
questions about outliers suggest themselves. In 
east central Norfolk, near Swaffham, Beacham- 
well (Fig. 1) has a thatched church. Here, some 
of the nave and most of the tower (but not the 
octagonal top, which is 15th-century) are Saxon. 

In south Norfolk and west Suffolk border 
territory, far from Broadland, there are thatched 
churches at Rushford, Ixworth Thorpe, Thorn- 
ham Parva, Great Livermere and Icklingham. 
This part of England may have benefited less 
than most from the new wealth of the Industrial 
Revolution, and there was very likely still a 
serious shortage of money in the 19th century 


lg iy 


2 and 3.—_IX WORTH 


THORPE CHURCH, SUFFOLK, AND (right) TIV 


1.—THE THATCHED CHURCH AT BEACHAMWELL, IN NORFOLK. “Some of the nave 
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and most of the tower (but not the octagonal top, which is 15th-century) are Saxon” 


when so much thatch in richer counties was 
exchanged for more durable roofing. And that 
willstart other questions such as: is the retention 
of thatched church roofs desirable? Many of us 
will promptly say that it is. But, either way, 
what are the prospects of the present survivors 
—with thatch renewal costing probably between 
£250 and £500? Beachamwell churchwardens 
used to pay 14d. a “‘dosun”’ for sparrows killed 
in the church thatch, and 4d. a “‘dosun’’ for 
jackdaws. 

The roofs of such churches as Ixworth 
Thorpe (Fig. 2) and Tivetshall St. Margaret 
(Fig. 3), though evidently pleasing and useful to 
birds, need a good deal to be spent on them. 
These two churches contain signal riches— 
medieval benches with excellent poppy-head 
figures at Ixworth Thorpe and England’s finest 
tympanic Royal Arms of Elizabeth I, combined 
with the Commandments, at ‘Tivetshall St. 
Margaret. But not all or even most thatched 
roofs are tattered. Great Livermere, with its 
interesting early benches, Icklingham (Fig. 4), 
and Thornham Parva (Fig. 5) are Suffolk 
examples very much to the contrary. And there 
are many more equally good in Norfolk. 


two churches contain signal riches” 


Icklingham, incidentally, contains notable 
early backless benches and also one rare 
curiosity that might be passed over as tco trivial 
to merit notice—primitive hassocks of the 
original kind. The dictionary states that a 
hassock is a firm tuft or clump of matted 
vegetation, especially of coarse boggy grass or 
sedge; a tussock. I knew that somewhere in — 
Suffolk was a church having such hassocks, but 
the find was an accident. It would be interesting 
to know if other churches retain these most 
primitive kneelers and if there is any place in 
which they are still used. 

Thornham Parva offers points of special 
interest to the authority on very early work, — 
but some eyes may be immediately taken by 
the thatched tower. I don’t know how many 
other thatched towers comparable with Thorn- 
ham Parva there may be, but the thatched 
saddleback tower of Uggleshall (Fig. 6), near 


Southwold, deserves attention—especially as 


the whole church is beautifully thatched. And — 
there should be a glance at humble Chedgrave, — 
near Loddon. This region has several thatched 

churches. They include Thurton, with many — 


fragments of glass said to have come from 


ETSHALL ST. MARGARET CHURCH, NORFOLK. “These 


’ 
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Give the gift that's doubly welcome 
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One | 
| Madezra is| 
Malmsey 


And what a Madeira! 
Long-matured and exquisite 
of bouquet. As rich as wine 
can be, within a sip of being 
a liqueur. Malmsey after 
dinner, Malmsey 

any time with cake 
—magnificent! 


.. but 
that’s 
not all! — 


Her Majesty the Queen By Madeira, it isn’t! Madeira is 
Biscuit Manufacturers 


Carr & Company: Lintited thtee mote wines. Each with its 
own characteristics. Hach, like 


(ie Ry zs 23 Malmsey, with its own name to 
i : make cettain everyone knows 
| : b ls Cu L ts what’s wonderfully what. There’s 


é Sercial, pale, exceptionally dry, — 
brin g out th e full fl AV our the aperitif superlative. Verdelho, 
VA sweet and soft and just the wine 
; that cheese was made for. And; of 
f d h : coutse, there’s Bual, full-bodied 
O pe OO C eese Bual, the wine with the perfect 
balance. But call it all what you 
will, Madeira is Madeita—and as 


beautiful as the sunny isle it 
comes from. 


Rich, creamy Stilton . . . clean, sharp Cheddar . . . robust, tangy 
Cheshire . . . any kind of cheese tastes better with Carr’s Table 
Water Biscuits. They’re made specially to be eaten with cheese. Their 
delicate, ‘nutty’ flavour contrasts with its every taste—their crisp e : 
flakiness is the perfect contrast to its smooth texture. Buy Carr’s Ma d El T a 
Table Water Biscuits the next time you buy cheese—you’ll enjoy 

it even more! 


WINES 


You'll find the new, blue and yellow, airtight pack at all Next time you're in your favourite 
the best grocers. 30 fresh, crisp Table Water Biscuits wine-bar, or someone else’s, why 
for only 1/2d. not try a glass of Sercial, 


SE Verdelho, Bual, or Malmsey? Or 
: Buy hon go home with a bottle—or two? 
whenever you buy cheese! ” Soe a 


5 LLOYDS AVENUE, E.C.3 


zz ) = OO EEO EEO OO LL SS wee 
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and 5.—ICKLINGHAM CHURCH (left) AND THORNHAM PARVA CHURCH. Suffolk churches whose roofs are in excellent condition 


Rouen Cathedral, Sisland, Hassingham, Heck- 
-ngham, Reedham, Thurlton, Hales (Fig. 7) and 
|>tockton. Chedgrave is indeed a surprise. The 
only portion of the church to be thatched is 
the roof of the tower. 

The largely Norman church of Hales was 
aot less pleasing because it qualified as a find: 
only after a considerable search was it located, 
some distance from the village. And that 
jprompted another reference to Mr. Munro 
Cautley’s book: ‘After the Black Death 
(1348-49), with no means of disinfecting cottages, 
whole villages were burned down and rebuilt 
nearly a mile away, leaving the church isolated. 
Of this there are many instances in Norfolk.”’ 

The round towers of so many Norfolk 
>hurches, perhaps particularly in smaller out-of- 
the-way places, are especially delightful to a 
stranger when they belong to a thatched church, 
as they do at Hales, Seething, Hassingham, 
Thorpe, Mautby and Horsey. At Thorpe, as in 
some other places (Gayton Thorpe, east of 
King’s Lynn, is an example, but without a 
thatched roof), the tower is judged by experts 
to be undoubtedly pre-Norman. The usual 
explanation of round towers—lack of good 
building stone and the use of flint—is well 
known. Some are thought to have been built 
driginally as strongholds where the sparse rural 6 _1jGGLESHALL CHURCH, SUFFOLK. “Its thatched saddleback tower deserves attention, 
| Sane might take refuge from raids by the and the whole éhurch is beautifully thatched” 

A possible generalisation may be ventured. ms 

To-day the greater number of thatched Norfolk 
and Suffolk churches tend to be in rather lonely 
little-visited villages, and not to be “market 
square’’ or in any sense “‘grand’’ churches. Yet 
there are exceptions, and it should not be 
assumed that a thatched church is usually of 
negligible interest in other respects. To prove 
this is not so, there is Burgh St. Mary, South 
Burlingham (St. Edmund’s, with exceptional 
benches), Potter Heigham, Irstead and Taver- 
ham, with its Norman round tower and also with 
altar rails made from a 14th-century screen, 
most delicately carved, from some other church. 
Rushford, near Thetford, was once a collegiate 
church; Burgh St. Peter has an unusual 
modernistic tower (in fact medieval) that no 
ome could forget; Paston has much to offer 
beyond the name and association with the 
diaries. And at Paston there is also a dated 
16th-century barn, which is quite exceptional for 
Norfolk. The church at neighbouring Bacton is 
another of the thatched company. 

Coltishall retains two Saxon windows; Sis- 
land is abnormally small; Eaton (post-medizval) 
iS a positive miniature; Thurgarton’s carvings 
include two dogs fighting. Brumstead, Lessing- 
ham, Hempstead, Hoveton, Acle and Wood- 
bastwick .. . Norfolk’s many thatched churches 
a ths that , ne ike 7.—HALES CHURCH, NORFOLK. Thefe are several other well thatched ebitrehes in the 
riches of the county. same region 
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By Appointment to H.M. The Queen, Silversmiths & Jewellers 


THE 


Do you give casually, or with a flourish; unexpec- A RT 


S P eS FOR © 


tedly, or according to the calendar ? No matter @) F 
how you give, or when, the gift you choose at G | Vi N G 
Asprey’s is doubly acceptable. Why ? Because here 

isa wealth of gifts to match every conceivable taste. 
Jewelleryis only one of Asprey’s specialities: in other 
departments, leather, porcelain, crystal and rare 
antiquities all present a dazzling choice for the seeker 


after the unusual, the exquisite, the craftsman-made. 


Asprey have an interesting collection of 
real and cultured pearl necklets. 

The three-row cultured pearl necklet with 
a sapphire and diamond clasp illustrated 
here, is Just one example. 


There are so many gift-inspirations in Asprey’s Gift IGG Ee 
Write for a copy to: ASPREY & CO. LTD 
165-169 NEW BOND STREET - LONDON - W.1 


IDILLY PRA 


mete FUND EE £4 {8:3 


FRENCH VERMOUTH ba 


Best of the breed 


In breeding, where it is the aim of every breeder to produce the best, 
experience is invaluable. In the producticn of canine vaccines, too, 
where the aim is safety and reliability, there can be no substitute 
for experience, 

The Wellcome Research Laboratories, producers of the original 
British canine vaccines, have an unparalleled history of study and 
knowledge in this field. 

a Your dogs deserve the best possible protection against the diseases 
cores which menace their lives. See that they get it. Ask your veterinary 
£85 Tan Se surgeon for five-fold protection against hard pad, distemper, con- 


tagious hepatitis and the two leptospiral diseases—simply and 
safely with 


and your FRENCH will be perfect 


= 
MERVEILLEUX Neat It’s the dry vermouth 
. H ; 
INCOMPARABLE /n a cocktail pad neneeiee , 


that made French famous... by 


ye 
cuic with gin at only 17/6 a bottle 6 hg 
ican BRILLANT with soda — c'est formidable! oye & ep O0VaAX-)p us 
TO AM Tat QUEEN : : TRADE 
TNE POLES : MARK 


mou Pal A Sole Importers: Wm. Chas. Anderson & Co, Ltd., 8 Lime Street, E.C.3 BWad 


Two outstanding vaccines developed in the Wellcome Research Laboratories 
1737A 
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HELL FOR HEROES - 


OUTH triumphed once again in the 

Masters’ Individual contest. The new 

champion, and a very worthy one, is 
Jerek Rimington. In this event you play 
with each of the other 24 masters, and it takes 
omeone of Rimington’s happy disposition to 
ret the best out of his various partners. 

This year’s contest was open to anyone 
who had achieved the rank of National or Life 
Master in the English Bridge Union’s Master 
Points scheme. Thus, for the first time, there 
vas a contingent from the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire strongholds. Apart from Frank 
‘arrington, of Bolton, who finished a most 
reditable fourth, the northerners failed to 
ouch their best form; that is hardly surprising 
vhen you consider their limited opportunities 
yf playing in such exalted company. 

There is a natural tendency to try a little 
oo hard in an individual event, and that gives 
ise to a peculiar atmosphere of tension in a case 
ike the following: 


Dealer, West. North-South vulnerable. 

I was sitting East when I met this board, 
acing a young player (call him A) noted for 
ourage and tenacity. After three passes 
south bid Two No-Trumps and was raised to 
Three. We got off to a good start with two 
ounds of Hearts, but I did not relish the 
yrospect of finding discards when the Clubs 
vere reeled off. My spirits rose when the 
Jueen of Clubs was led at trick 3, for A went 
nto a long huddle; it looked as though he held 
he Ace and was wondering whether it was safe 
o hold it up. 

Nine players out of ten would have been 
ontent to put the contract one down, but A is 
nade of sterner stuff. This was match-point 
luplicate, and it is always tempting to try for a 
core of 200 or better. I offered silent encour- 
igement, being in a position to judge that South 
vould be unable to make sufficient tricks in 
spades and Diamonds; for a certain reason, 
1owever, I knew that A’s courage was bound to 
ail him on this particular occasion. 

Time stood still, and covert glances were 
xxchanged. All four of us were thinking of an 
spisode that hit the headlines after this year’s 
Viasters’ Pairs. With A sitting West, this was 


he lay-out: 
@ 1095 
YKQJ8 
OAQ42 
&K4 
84 72 
$874 Ny $253 
Q J.8s aE & 1063 
&A975 S & J 10832 
@AKI63 
© A102 
OK97 
&O6 


Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. 

South and North, a new partnership, had 
nid as follows: One No-Trump—Two Clubs 
conventional) ; Two Spades—Four No-Trumps; 
Five Hearts—Six Hearts. The trump lead was 
aken in dummy, and at trick 2 the Ten of 
Spades ran to West’s Queen. Typically, A was 
n no hurry to cash the Ace of Clubs; in view of 
he bidding it could hardly run away, so why 
10t try for a two-trick defeat? What he failed 
0 allow for was South’s fifth Spade; he led 
nother trump, so the improbable slam was 
srought home. 

Now you can do that sort of thing once in a 
nasters’ event and live it down after a couple of 
years or so; if you do it twice, you might as 
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well disappear from the tournament scene. So 
T ask you: How could A even dream of holding 
up that very same card, the Ace of Clubs, on the 
Individual contest hand? And yet that is what 
he did; although his countenance was ravaged 
with anxiety, he found the pluck to play low. 

The next few moments were hell for our 
hero. Having overtaken the Queen of Clubs 
with the King, South finessed the Knave of 
Diamonds and laid down the Ace and King 
with the air of a man who has brought off a 
memorable coup. A had overlooked one dire 
possibility: if South had a seven-card suit up his 
sleeve, history was about to repeat itself. 

Ironically, although South was bound to go 
down in practice, A could have achieved the 
optimum result without any mental stress by 
taking the Club lead at trick 3. As it went, 
South could get out for one down by exiting 
with a Club after making his top Diamonds; 
West wins and cashes his Hearts, but he must 
then lead a Spade to dummy’s Queen. By this 
time, however, South was affected by the 
general hilarity; he gave up a trick to East’s 
Queen of Diamonds, and A’s bold play was thus 
rewarded after all with a score of 200 and a top 
on the board. 

Strange to relate, this effort was excelled 
by one of the northern stars on the hand below: 


Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 
At the table in question North opened Two 
Clubs after two passes. South bid Two 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


Diamonds and North Two Hearts. In an 
attempt, possibly misguided, to show the nature 
of his hand, South then jumped to Four 
Diamonds. North’s next bid, Four No-Trumps, 
may or may not have been read as conventional; 
anyway, South said Five Diamonds. Minor 
suit games are considered non-U in a match- 
pointed event; North was a lady with an 
international reputation for optimism, and she 
closed the auction with a bid of Six No-Trumps. 

We can now turn the spotlight on the 
earnest player in the West seat. There was a 
strong case for playing low when the Knave of 
Clubs was led; however, pursuing a general plan 
that will soon become apparent, he smacked on 
the Ace and returned the suit. North had a 
second piece of luck when Hearts broke three- 
three. A winning Club and the King of 
Diamonds followed; West seemed to be sitting 
in comfort, his last four cards being the King- 
Ten of Spades and Queen-Eight of Diamonds. 
Then came the Ace of Spades, a sudden revival 
of interest among the spectators, and a near- 
collapse by East. ; 

Like our friend A on the first exhibit, West 
went into a huddle. It was not a case, as he 
admitted afterwards, of forgetting that his 
side had already taken a trick against a slam 
contract. He simply could not bear to be 
thrown in and forced to lead into dummy’s 
Diamond tenace; so he deliberately played the 
King of Spades under North’s Ace! 

A report on a previous Masters’ Individual 
by Albert Dormer was aptly entitled The 
Pasteboard Jungle. Epithets like “lottery” and 
“shambles’”” were heard on all sides in last 
month’s event. It is all very well to talk of 
taking the rough with the smooth, but consider 
the reactions of the East player in this episode. 
He was Dr. M. Rockfelt, who was in the lead at 
the time. “Another top’ he must have 
thought when it became clear that North was in 
a hopeless contract. And yet his comments 
after the grand finale were barely audible. 


CROSSWORD No. 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 

rst correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1603, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of 9 


Monday, December 19, 1960 


ACROSS 


1 6 0 3 1. Mosquitoes? It is their delight to 28 (10) 


6. “Far, far from here 
“The Adriatic breaks in a bay” 
—Matthew Arnold (4) 
. It gave that extra pull uphill (10) 
10. Jones, the good mixer (4) 
. Describing what the dolt is? (6) 
. “Believing where we cannot 


” 


—Tennyson (5) 
. Young Lofty stands back to the wall (7) 

. The less reputable if the cooler (7) 

. Something for a man to get an arm into (7) 

. It gives old people the entrée (7) 

. Lost by those who move down in class (5) 

. Bring it in, for speed, from the garden (6) 
. Not a four but a five on the river (4) 

. Claim a tune (anagr.) (10) 

. Hails the little ships (4) 

. Were the law altered, it could be put in 
motion (10) 


DOWN 
and 2. That fellow from the West of England 
is a bit of a pig! (4, 4) 
. Find relaxation in an Atlantic port (5) 
. Tell Roy to get some sort of vehicle (7) 
. Teams of Sappers? (7) 
. Claim an oat (anagr.) (10) 
. Trees associated with King James (10) 
il. Moistens the flowers (6) 
. Theatrical trainer on the road? (10) 
. It comes above the triforium (10) 
. Bill who set out for Widdicombe Fair (6) 
. It might be played to 200. at a guess (7) 
21. Contaminate (7) 
. Clair going West to make good (5) 
25 and 26, The wish expressed is not just ““Have 
plenty to eat’! (8) 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the 
United States. 


SOLUTION TO No. 1602. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 


which appeared in the issue of December 8, will be announced next week. 
11, Re- 


ACROSS.—1, Sops; 3, Depressant; 10, Oscar; 
publics; 12, Delta; 13, Yellowed; 14, Sib; 


DOWN.—1, Sword-stick; 2, Peculator; 
Repel; 6, Subsoil; 7, Alice; 8, Task; 9, Greasy; 


25, Rathe; 26, Voter; 28, Coco. 


16, Tatty; 

te: 20, Coriander; 22, Sybil; 23, Kim; 24, Archives} 
i eanies * Outfitter; 30, Enoch; 31, Overthrown; 32, User. 
g = is 4, Early bird; 
15, Bell- 
wether; 18, Corkscrew; 19, Albatross; 21, Atheist; 22, Smiter; 


The winner of Crossword No. 1601 is 
vp 

Mr. A. L. Scott, 

Sy 18, Abercromby Place, 


Edinburgh, 3. 
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HESTERS LIM 


At Hesters you are invited to have your own 
creative ideas (or ours if you wish) carried out by 
expert craftsmen. From a wide range of superbly 
designed birch frames—only a few of which 

are illustrated—hand made throughout, 

you can choose your chairs, specify their 
upholstery (feathers, down, etc.) and have them 
covered in any material you may select—or in 
plain lining for loose covers. 


We are specialists in country work and 

the reproduction of period styles 

and offer similar services and facilities 

in respect of carpets, curtains and loose covers. 
Your own ideas, formulated if you wish 

with the help of our expert knowledge 

of period and other decor, can be carried out 
in the materials of your choice by 

talented craftsmen at most reasonable cost. 


75 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, London W.1. 


Telephone: MAYfair 6415 


Please visit our showrooms, but if this ts not 


possible our representative will be pleased to call on you. 


It’s entirely N EW. _ 


it’s RONSON ROTO-SHINE! 


A new electric shoe-polisher 
to put an end to the mess and 
drudgery of shoe-shining 


This is a must for a man-about-town or a 
family which knows what it’s about. The new 
Ronson Roto-Shine is an electric shoe-polisher 
whose revolving brushes clean your shoes, spread 
the polish, brush, buff and shine them... electri- 
cally . . . in seconds! 

No mess— your hands never touch the polish. 
No exertion — you just hold the Roto-Shine and 
guide it to a military gleam. 


You'll be the envy of everyone with... 

THE RONSON ROTO-SHINE ELECTRIC SHOE-POLISHER 
Available from electrical retailers at £8.17.6 for 
de-luxe kit in handsome packaway cabinet or 
£7-17.6. in the standard pack. Voltage 200/240 v. 


For free illustrated leaflet 
write to Ronson Products 
Ltd, Leatherhead, Surrey 


The Ronson Roto-Shine 
de-luxe kit comes in this 
handsome packaway cabinet, 
which incorporates a foot-rest 
for even easier polishing. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 
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THE RIGHTS OF 
AN AGENT 


_. REGULAR reader who lives 
A near Chester, and who is some- 
thing of an authority on the 
legal aspects of property transactions, 
writes with reference to sole agency 
and commission. He points out that a 
sole agency is not a legal, stamped 
document, but merely an option to 
sell based on a gentleman’s agreement, 
and he takes the view that if an agent 
fails to find a buyer within three 
months, the intending seller should no 
longer be under an obligation to him, 
though he feels that it is fair that the 
agent should be reimbursed for out-of- 
pocket expenses. He quotes the in- 
cident of a small property offered on 
his behalf by a firm of estate agents 
who failed to find a buyer and whose 
expense account of about £50 he paid. 
Later his solicitors sold the property, 
‘and five years later the original 
agents claimed commission and de- 
ducted money that they collected for 
rents on my behalf.”’ 


Contract the Basis 

7 Be basic principles governing the 

temuneration payable to estate 
agents were admirably stated some 
years ago by the late Lord Russell of 
Killowen when he observed that 
contracts by owners of property who, 
desiring to dispose of it, put it in the 
hands of agents on commission terms, 
were not (in default of specific pro- 
visions) contracts of employment in 
the ordinary meaning of these words. 
“No obligation is imposed on the 
agent to do anything,” he said. He 
stressed that the contracts were 
merely promises binding on the prin- 
cipal to pay a sum of money upon the 
happening of a specified event that 
involved the rendering of some service 
by the agent. In short, there was no 
real analogy between such contracts 
and contracts of employment by which 
one party bound himself to do certain 
work, and the other bound himself to 
pay remuneration for the doing of it. 


Commission on Set Scale 


RV REN a person makes up his 
mind to sell a property, several 
sourses are open to him. For example, 
ne Can appoint one firm as sole agents, 
n which case, when the property has 
been sold, he will be charged com- 
mission according to a set scale. If 
1e should appoint two firms as joint 
gents, he will usually be charged at 
che rate of a scale plus a percentage, 
(0 be shared equally by the two 
ugents. If, however, he agrees to 
outside agents’ introducing prospective 
suyers, he will do well to make it 
lear to them in writing that he has 
ippointed agents of his own, and to 
ell them who those agents are, for if 
1e does not, and the property is sold 
hrough one of the “‘outsiders,” he 
nay find himself liable to commission 
wice over, But if he has made it clear 
hat he is already represented, all 
hat he is required to do is to pay the 
10rmal commission to his appointed 
ents and leave them to distribute 
t in accordance with a code laid down 
9y the various governing bodies. 


Money Spent on Advertising 
NOTHER point about’ which 
there seems to be occasional 
loubt is advertising. For instance, 
here have been cases where a selling 
igent has demanded a substantial fee 
or this purpose, and has declined to 
ay precisely how the money was 
pent. If this should happen, the 
lient should obtain a ruling from the 
elevant institute or governing body, 
or an agent is not allowed to charge 
mnything in the nature of a premium, 
nd his right to the fee is therefore 
ikely to depend on whether the client 
reed that this sum should be spent. 


Usually an agent will ask a client 
whether he wishes to advertise, and, 
if so, how much he is prepared to 
spend; and if the answer is in the 
negative, the agent will make no 
charge, other than for out-of-pocket 
expenses, until the property has been 
sold, when he will charge the normal 
commission. But he may, of course, 
decide to use his own advertising 
space, free, with a view to effecting a 
sale. 


£6 12s. A YARD FOR ITCHEN 
FISHING 

NE of the salient features of the 

estate market this year has been 
the importance attached to sporting 
rights by intending buyers of country 
properties. Indeed, one agent tells 
me that even a comparatively modest 
shoot can enhance the value of a small 
estate by as much as 20 per cent., and 
that several houses sold recently in the 
Cotswolds have fetched higher prices 
than had been anticipated owing to 
their being situated in the Heythrop 
country. 

Fishing, too, has been in great 
demand, and Messrs. James Harris 
and Son report that they have sold 
530 yards of Hampshire single-bank 
fishing on the River Itchen for 
£3,500, an average of £6 12s. a yard, 
which is thought to be a record price 
for this particular river. The stretch 
of water sold is situated between 
Brambridge and Bishopstoke, about 
five miles to the south of Winchester. 

One of the best stretches of 
single-bank fishing on the River Taw 
is scheduled for auction by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, acting for 
Mr. D. C. Hodgson. The beat, which 
runs close to Umberleigh, near Barn- 
staple, Devon, consists of three pools, 
easily reached and fishable for their 
entire length in both high and low 
water. Salmon are reported to average 
nearly 11 lb., and large sea-trout are 
also landed. 


JACOBEAN HOUSE SOLD 
UKENFIELD HALL and estate 
of 133 acres at Mobberley, 
Cheshire, has been sold privately by 
Messrs. Jackson-Stops and Staff, 
Chester. This Jacobean house, which 
includes three reception rooms and six 
bedrooms, has been restored and mod- 
ernised. The farm is the home of the 
Dukenfield pedigree Jersey herd. The 
purchaser is a Manchester business- 
man. 


THE CALL FOR QUEEN ANNE 
AND GEORGIAN HOUSES 


N spite of the increasing vogue for 

Victorian. buildings and furniture, 
Queen Anne and Georgian houses are 
still the most popular with buyers. 
Included among several sold recently 
are Hartley Court, which dates from 
Anne’s reign and which stands in 25 
acres of park land at Three-Mile-Cross, 
Berkshire; Cookley House, near Hen- 
ley, Oxfordshire, which is of the same 
period; and Blounts Court, a Georgian 
house at Peppard, near Henley. 

A Georgian house with 111 acres 
of semi-parkland that changed hands 
the other day through Messrs. Lear and 
Lear is Corndean Hall, Winchcombe, 
Gloucestershire. The new owner is 
Mr. J. Salter, of Instead Manor, Diss, 
Norfolk, who has bought it for occu- 
pation. 

Goddards, a fine example of Geor- 
gian architecture at Widford, near 
Ware, Hertfordshire, which is for sale 
through Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley at about £10,000, was once the 
home of Charles Lamb, and it was from 
there that he used to set out on periodic 
walks to London, 24 miles away. 


PROCURATOR. 


U. y is for crowns and diadems. 
Ruby is for the rekindling of old 
flames and the brightening of young 
sparks. Ruby is for ruby Port, the 
glowing warm-hearted Port for glowing 
warm-hearted people—the smart drink 


that it’s always time for all good 


men to come to the aid of the party with ! 


ee Se eS oO eS 
OR Oe a es 
SOS 


Ruby, Tawny,or White— 
whichever suits your mood, 
and whatever the time of day... 


(ts smart to drink. 


PORT 


... AND YOU CAN GET PORT—GENUINE PORT FROM 
PORTUGAL—FROM ABOUT 14/- A BOTTLE. CHEERS! 
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NMASSEY-FERGUSON 
EARLY-BIRD SAVINGS PLAN 


Time's running out! to-man’ bonus deal zozv—the sooner you buy 
This is your greatest-ever opportunity to the more you save! Remember the ‘ Pay-as- 
capitalise on ‘out-of-season’ purchases. Go —_ you-Farm’ planis available to help you spread 
and see your M-F Dealerforapersonal‘man- the cost...so act mow, time’s running out! 


See your M-F Dealer right away, and save on any of these machines... 


M-F 703 Baler 
M-F 735 6 ft. cut Self-Propelled Combine 


M-F 7o1 Baler - Diesel, V.O. or P.T.O. 
M-F 780 Special Self-Propelled Combine 


FARMING NOTES 
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FIELD WORK FAR 


of November that some farmers 

were able to finish lifting potatoes 
and others with clay ground have had 
to abandon the job as hopeless. The 
tonnage not recovered may not be 
great, but the waste of time and effort 
has been considerable. Moreover, 
many of the potatoes lifted out of the 
mud and put into clamps must be 
doubtful keepers. When they have 
dried out a little the clamps will have 
to be gone through to make sure that 
rot does not spread through the bulk. 
How many sound potatoes we shall 
have to sell altogether no one can 
forecast, but unless Scotland has 
managed much better than we have 
in England sound potatoes will be 
scarce in the New Year. 

All the wet weather has made 
preparation of the ground for grain 
drilling impossible and the acreage of 
winter wheat sown must be the lowest 
for many years. One estimate is that 
only 20 per cent. of normal winter- 
grain acreages have been sown. A 
firm operating in Suffolk and Essex is 
offering air drilling as an experiment. 
Those who try this are advised to 
have the ground ploughed or left 
rough as a seed bed and then, after 
sowing, cover the seed by light 
harrowing at the first opportunity. It 
will be interesting to see how this goes. 


[: was not until the last few days 


But my experience of wheat sown in- 
mid-winter has not been happy, 


mainly I think because soil tempera- 
tures-are low and the grain is apt to 
rot before it grows away. 


Buying to Advantage 

Boise agriculture is probably 
4% more dependent on goods and 
services from other industries 
than any other agriculture in the 
world. Mr. A. Winegarten, chief 
economist of the National Farmers’ 
Union, reckons that last year our 
industry bought £800 million worth 
of goods and services from other 
industries. That is an expenditure of 
£50 a week per farm, and represents 
over 60 per cent. of the industry’s 
total farm expenses of £1,240 million 
a year. The farmers’ co-operative 
societies are able to help the individual 
with economical buying, and Mr. 
Winegarten reminded farmers that 
they need to recognise their ability by 
collective strength to benefit from 
integration of production, processing 
and marketing. t 


Farm-machinery Exports 

UR agricultural machinery in- 

dustry strengthens its hold on 
world markets. Exports of farm 
equipment in the first nine months of 
1960 earned £108 million, an increase 
of 13.per cent, Tractors did best witha 
total of 123,663 sent.abroad. Australia 
and the United States took the largest 
numbers. It is indeed creditable that 
we can compete so well in North 
America, where tractors were first 
developed in.a big way. Off-setting 
these increased exports. there is a 
demand in the United Kingdom for 
combine harvesters and tractors made 
abroad. But the value of imports cf 
farm machinery in the first nine 
months of 1960 was only £6 million. 


Milk in Bulk 
ie would be a boon to many milk 
producers if they could send away 
their milk in bulk rather than put 
it into churns that have to be man- 
handled at several points. The Milk 
Marketing Board makes slow progress 
with the scheme for bulk collection 
from farms. In the south of England, 
the Newbury scheme was one of the 
first, and I am glad to hear that at 
present about 3,000 gallons are being 
collected and another four farms are 
being added, which will increase the 


BEHIND 


collection by 750 gallons a day. This 
scheme will be further extended next 
year to Buckinghamshire, Hertford- 
shire and Essex. Another scheme has 
been started by a Colchester dairy 
that is taking 1,750 gallons daily in 
bulk and hopes ultimately to be able 
to collect about 3,000 gallons daily. 
I know that other large milk pro- 
ducers would welcome the opportunity 
of comingintoa bulk-collection scheme, 
but unfortunately for them local 
dairies have invested so much in 
equipment for handling churns that 
they are reluctant to turn over to the 
new method. 


Sugar-beet Restrictions 


GostNveus cropping of sugar- 
beet will produce heavy infesta- 
tion with beet eelworm, which can hit 
crop yields. This has been the 
experience in Germany and to stop 
serious trouble of this kind in England, 
the Ministry of Agriculture, working 
with the British Sugar Corporation, 
serves notices defining infested land 
on which crops likely to encourage 
beet eelworm may not be grown 
except under licence. Some parishes 
in Lincolnshire have been under this 
embargo and now others in Norfolk 
and Cambridgeshire have been in- 
cluded in the Schedule of Infested 
Areas. Beet eelworm not only attacks 
beet but lives happily with mangolds, 
cabbage, kale, brussels sprouts, turnips 
and other cruciferous crops. 


The New Slaughterhouses 
LAUGHTERHOUSES in 90 areas 
have now been brought up to the 

standards required by the 1958 regu- 

lations. In these areas the Minister 
will put the regulations into effect on 

January I next. He has discretion to 

defer the appointed day to suit the 

areas that have not been able to get 
on so fast, or where much modernisa- 
tion work had to be done. Another 

1,200 local authorities with slaughter- 

houses have yet to see that their 

places meet the law’s requirements. 


Commercial Glasshouses 
KINCE 1952 there has been a 
reduction in the acreage of heated 
glass, but the production of specialised 
crops for the early markets remains 
important in Hertfordshire and Essex 
(mostly in the Lea Valley), Lancashire, 
West Sussex, Middlesex and Kent. 
Mechanisation and the introduction of 
steam sterilisation make it desirable 
to eliminate obstructions within glass- 
houses and new _ constructional 
methods need to be studied by every- 
one in the business. Next to the cost 
of labour, fuel is the heaviest charge, 
and so the heating system needs to be 
reliable and economical. Anyone 
thinking of setting up as a glasshouse 
grower will find useful up-to-date 
advice in a new Ministry of Agricul- 
ture bulletin (No. 115) The Construction 
and Heating of Commercial Glasshouses 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 6s.). 


Soap and Water 

ANY farmers have not so far 

thought it necessary to do much 
to comply with Section 3 (2) of the 
Agriculture (Safety, Health and Wel- 
fare Provisions) Act, 1956, which 
requires them to provide workers with 
suitable and sufficient washing facili- 
ties. So the Ministry of Agriculture 
has now laid down that the minimum 
should be the provision of clean water, 
soap and clean towels. It is a reason- 
able amenity. I recall the remark of 
the landlady at a village pub to whom 
a visitor complained about the dirty 
condition of the towel in the wash 
place: ‘‘At least fifty people have used 
that towel this week and you are the 
first one to complain.” 

CINCINNATUS. 
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Your skill as a SPORTSMAN 


entitles you to membership of the 


‘BOLS Woodcock Club’ 


and a GIFT of a BOTTLE of LIQUEUR 


Membership is open to anybody who, in the presence of two witnesses 
achieves a “right and left’? at woodcock. The competition is open in 
Scotland from Sept. 1st to Jan. 31st, the rest of United Kingdom from Oct. 
1st to Jan. 31st, and Eire from Sept. 1st to Feb. 28th. To establish a claim 
for membership the applicant should send an account of the incident in 
writing, signed by the claimant and two witnesses, to Erven Lucas Bols, 
Amsterdam, Holland. Time, date and place are required to be stated. A 
silver membership badge, and a bottle of Bols Apricot Brandy, will be 
awarded to each member; for each subsequent “right and left” the badge 
will be re-engraved and the member will receive an additional bottle of 
liqueur. N.B.—Names of new Bols Woodcock Club members will be 
given in these pages at a later date. 


Netv members in United Kingdom and Eire can now obtain 
a green silk Bols Snippen Club tie showing the emblem, for 
27/6d., including postage, insurance and purchase tax. 
Order: should be sent to Messrs. Gieves Limited, 4 Palace 
Court, Westover Road, Bournemouth. 


" right combination 
for every job 


RIGHT power 


at 


the RIGHT speed the 
the RIGHT guide bar RIGHT 
the RIGHT chain price 


Power Full power is transferred from 
engine to saw by new 
centrifugal-type, positive- 
action clutch. 

The right speed for the job, 
from felling and lopping to 
brush-clearing. (Special roller- 
tip device for extra speed.) 
Stellite-tipped or roller-tipped 
guide bar gives extra long life. 
A specially selected ‘Oregon’ 
chipper chain, suitable for all 
types of timber, feeds itself 
into the cut, making the saw 
easy to handle. A special pulp- 
wood type is also available. 

By drastically cutting labour 
costs, a Clinton Chainsaw 
quickly pays for itself. It’s 
precision-built for years of 

4 hard work, but is still the 
lowest priced. 


on Teed.) CHAINSAWS 


TROJAN AGRICULTURAL SALES 


Lambretta Concessionaires Ltd. 
Trojan Works, Purley Way, Croydon, Surrey. 


Speed 
a ; He 4, Guide Bar 


‘Yy 5 Chain 


ll — 


“Ys Z, ¥ te j Prices from 
Lb / 


‘7 £59/17/6 


Tel.: MUNicipal 2499 
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i / 
Give eich YASasUPY 


This Christmas, glve a gift with a dis- 
tinguished difference . . . give Beefeater 
Extra Dry Gin. True, it costs more than 
ordinary gins, but your generosity will 
make it more appreciated. 

Triple Distilled from pure grain for 
extra dryness, Beefeater Extra Dry Is 
velvet-soft, clear as a diamond. Give It 
by the bottle, or by the case. It's the 
perfect way to show your good taste at 
the present time. 


A man is known by the company he keeps 


Available from all the better 
Wine & Spirit Merchants. 37/ = a bottle 


BEEFEATEF 
EXTRA DRY GIR 


TD - LONDON SE11 - DISTILLERS OF FINE GIN SINCE 18 


Four half-pint chromium 
plated Drinking Cups with 
gilt inside in a real Hide 
leather case. £4.18.6 


The brandy—Remy Martin V.S.O.P. 


Pigskin-covered Flask 


A host is known 
by the cigar he offers roo drinking cups, "£3.10 


. » . So take your civilised comforts 
along with you. These companionab! 
sporting items from Beards travel 
lightly and speak quality. 


Not every guest is a connoisseur. But few ever fail to detect the 
subtlety or appreciate the compliment of a fine Havana. 

And the host who offers H. Upmann Havana Cigars enjoys an 
extra satisfaction. He knows that in flavour, in aroma, and in body, 
they bear fragrant witness to the skill and reputation of the cigar 
maker—and also to his own good taste. 


Lightweight metal Riding Crop 
Shoe Lift, covered with 
hand-sewn brown goatskin. £2.15. 


Coach Hide Zip Case 

with four drinking cups, 
waterproof lining, to take tu 
bottles. £5.7.6. 


Post Free in U.K. r) 


OF CHELTENHAWM 
70 THE PROMENADE Phone 5623: 


RFB/109, 


VEW BOOKS 


IN DEFENCE OF AN 
AIRSHIP HERO 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


HERE are characters in history 
who are universally acclaimed, 


and others who are universally 
ondemned. Betwixt and between are 
reat numbers of people outstanding 
nough to attract attention, but 
erplexing enough to leave the general 
erdict in doubt. Among these is the 
talian General Umberto Nobile, 
hose story is told in Wilbur Cross’s 
ook Ghost Ship of the Pole (Heine- 
ann, 25s.). 

Nobile had two strokes of mis- 
yrtune. He believed in the future of 
irigibles, lighter than air flying- 
nips. This was one of those dead 


PUPUPUMPUPVW WWMM UAWAAAAAUIAUAUIAUAIAAIA 
GHOST SHIP OF THE POLE. By Wilbur Cross 
(Heinemann, 25s.) 

GARBO. By Fritiof Billquist. 

by Maurice Michael 

(Arthur Barker, 25s.) 
SUMMONED BY BELLS. 
(John Murray, 16s.) 


PUBPYPUBPUPAAAAAAAMAAAAAAAAMAAMA> 


nds of scientific enquiry that had to 
e explored, and that he explored 
10st worthily and thoroughly, but 
hat was doomed to come to nothing. 
nd the disaster that overtook the 
irigible [¢alia came when the Fascists 
ere flaunting it in Italy. Govern- 
nents that have newlyseized power are 
ouchy. They are going to show the 
rorld how the world should be run, 
nd thus that atmosphere is created 
on which even a football match be- 
omes a matter of national prestige. 
f the country wins, the players are 
utsize heroes; if it loses, then they 
re little more than traitors who have 
olled the glory in the dust. 


A Tragic Warning 


These two factors were decisive 
n the case of Nobile. The Fascist 
overnment, which did virtually no- 
hing to support the enterprise or to 
mcourage rescue work when a dis- 
ster overtook it, was outraged by the 
ailure and took it out of Nobile, 
leaping upon him even charges of 
owardice, though he was a brave 
nan; and the whole tragic mess-up 
vas another voice warning men off 
his particular approach to the prob- 
oms of flight. 

It was in 1928 that the Jtalia 
rashed on the Arctic ice. After she 
rashed, hurling some of the officers 
nd crew on to the drifting pack, the 
treat enyelope rose once more and 
rifted away; Horthward with six men 
till aboards They were never seen 
gain. Of those, including Nobile, who 
ad been hurled out of the ship by the 
hock when she struck, three decided, 
fter a time of waiting for rescue, to 
valk over the ice in the hope of finally 
eaching Cape North. One of them 
ied. ;The other two, more dead than 
live,’ were picked up by an aero- 
lane. Some of the rescuers died, 
ncluding the great Amundsen. The 
eroplane in which he and others set 
ut te’S$cour the pack was never seen 
gain. ;By a strange chance, all those 
vho survive the crash and the 
rdeal of waiting for rescue, are alive to 
his day, and this has been of great 
dvantage to Mr. Cross in the writing 
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A man is known by the company he keeps 


of the present book. He has been able 
to get into touch with many of them 
and to collect much first-hand evi- 
dence. 

Mr. Cross wrote his book because 
he was convinced that Nobile had 
been misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented. Mr. Vilhjalmar Steffansson, 
the Arctic explorer, who writes a fore- 
word, says that the last thing Nobile 
needs is defence. ‘‘What he needed, 
and needs, is understanding.” Mr. 
Cross gives us here not only the story 
of the disaster to the Italia, but the 
whole story of Nobile’s life and its 
dedication to dirigibles. He was a 


Translated from the Swedish 


By John Betjeman 


frail young man who had been three 
times rejected for service in the army 
during the first World War. Before 
the affair of the Italia he had been 
in the Norge when she successfully 
flew over the Polar ice and landed in 
Alaska. He was acquainted with the 
risks of Polar flying, and the charges 
later made against his courage are 
answered by the one fact that, when 
engaging the men for the Italia, he 
made clear to them all that he believed 
the chances of success to be no more 
than fifty-fifty. The crash came 
north-east of Spitzbergen. The sur- 
vivors managed to rig a _ wireless 
aerial from which the signal was 
constantly sent out “S O 5 Italia,” 
but though this signal was received by 
the Italian base ship Citta di Milano, 
stationed in King’s Bay, nothing 
happened for a long time, and when 
rescue came it was by aviators who 
were not Italian and by a Russian 
ice-breaker. Several of the men, 
including Nobile, were badly injured. 
They had a minute tent and little food. 


The cigar—H. Upmann Havana. 


A host is known 
by the brandy he serves — 


(LLL 


A Lone Rescuer 


It was about a month after the 
crash that a Swede, Lieutenant 
Lundborg, took off from the base 
camp in a small Fokker with one 
companion. It was a free-lance 
enterprise, surprising when one con- 
siders that all the world knew of the 
disaster and that the survivors’ radio 
had continuously sent out news of 
their position. The Fokker could take 
only one passenger, and Lundborg 
insisted that this should be Nobile. 
It was here that the charges of coward- 
ice arose—‘‘deserting his comrades 
on the ice.’’ Nobile’s wish was to see 
all his men off the ice before going 
himself, but Lundborg was insistent 
and the men urged Nobile to go. He 
agreed. For one thing, Lundborg said 
he would now be able to take them all 
quickly one by one. For another, 
Nobile, angered by the immobility of 
the Italian base ship, thought that, 
once there, he could stir up some 
action. As it happened, Nobile, 
once aboard the Citta di Milano, found 
himself virtually under arrest, and, as 


To serve your guests an indifferent brandy is more insult 
than compliment. The correct thing to serve after meals 
is a cognac of liqueur quality. This is why the perfect 
host gladly pays that little bit more for a really fine liqueur 
brandy like Remy Martin. A genuine Fine Champagne 
V.S.O.P. Cognac. A brandy defined by French law as 
Fine Champagne because it is made exclusively from 
grapes grown in the two finest districts of Cognac. And 
it is reassuring to remember that Remy Martin make 


TINE CHAMPAGNE COOMA 
‘vans v= 


nothing less good. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen 5 Gin Distillers Booth's Distilleries Limited 


WHAT COULD BE 
MORE PERFECT uae: “That's 


yy 


better — 


Marguerite 
An assortment of chocolates 
and confections. 4 Ib. casket 52/6. 
_ Also in 2b. and | lb. boxes. 


Mountain Rose 

Chocolates with Continental 
Style centres. 4|b. casket 52/6. 
Also in 3|b., 2b. and | Ib. boxes. 


FROM A MOST 


DISCERNING SANTA? BOOTH'S 


DRY GIN 


The Gin that is mellowed in oak casks 
Milk Standard sizes, also half and quarter flasks for the pocket 
Chocolate 
Coins 
In mesh 


bag 2/- 


JABR+#C WC FF 


sa he we have 
sco Sais J. heard 
oN os It Said... 


. that there are unfortunates amongst us who have never 
Milk Chocolate savoured the delights of pintTarL Sherry. How easily this can 


Teddy Bears be remedied! A cheque for 35/3d. will ensure two bottles, postage 
$b. carton I/II paid by return. A dozen bottles cost £9 12s. Od., carriage paid. 


. ond eee Finlail =e sumnny 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD. PERTH SCOTLAND Established 


| Pe 


i” 


or Lundborg, he crashed when next 
ie landed on the ice, and there the 
jurvivors had to stay till the Russian 
‘ce-breaker pushed her way through. 
| Those are the bare facts, and 
Nobile’s treatment by the Italian 
yovernment is another matter. He 
yas survived recurrent denigration for 
three decades, and now teaches at the 
Aeronautical Institute of the Univers- 
‘ty of Naples. Mr. Cross has done a 
zood job in clearing away some of the 
mud from the reputation of an honest 
man. 


THE GARBO LEGEND 

In Garbo, by Fritiof Billquist, 
translated from the Swedish by 
Maurice Michael (Arthur Barker, 25s.), 
the story of the legend that has for 
so long surrounded the enigmatic 
Miss Greta Garbo is unfolded. A 
writer about her said, describing a 
chance meeting when he and she were 
alone in a hotel lift: ‘“Then we were in 
it, a man such as I and the most 
beautiful woman in the world. Up we 
went, as though borne aloft on the 
mercury column of a thermometer.” 
He saw ‘“‘an ineffable grace in all her 
movements,’ and much else. But 
others have said she had no beauty in 
any normally accepted sense and that 
her movements, so far from having 
“an ineffable grace,’’ were awkward 
and slouching. She appeared in a film 
of Pirandello’s As you Desive Me, 
and the point of Pirandello’s story is 
that the woman concerned is nothing 
but the personification of the desire of 
the man who happens to be looking 
at her. Garbo has to say in the film: 
“There is nothing left in me, nothing 
of me. Take me, and make me as you 
desire me.” 

The essence of her success as an 
actress seems to have been a passionate 
absorption into the moment depicted. 
Nothing must be allowed to distract 
it. The cameras and all other ap- 
paratus must be cloaked from her 
view, and from her dressing-room a 
canvas corridor was built—not, as 
the author percipiently says, so that 
she could not be seen, but so that she 
could not see. When her moment 
came she, having saturated herself with 
the reality of what she was about to 
do, would walk down this corridor 
straight into her moment. Outside 
these moments, she was the aloof, 
awkward creature who wanted ‘“‘to 
be alone.” 


A Spartan Existence 

One of the most famous women 
in the world, she lived a spartan 
life, loathing personal finery and hav- 
ing virtually nothing to do with the 
social life of Hollywood. She didn’t 
even have a chauffeur, but drove her 
own car, says the book. Her will was 
indomitable. What she wanted she 
got: what she didn’t want nothing 
would induce her to take, whether 
this was a single line of dialogue or 
the partnershi,’ “opposite” her of a 
famous actor brought all the way 
from Europe. She was offered a 
quarter of a million dollars merely to 
hang around on the off chance that a 
part might turn up that she would 
condescend to take. She didn’t 
want to hang around and let the 
dollars go. Someone said of her: “‘I 
think the most mysterious thing about 
Garbo is that she has bothered to 
become so famous when by nature 
she is so indifferent to everything.” 

Something equally mysterious is 
what permitted Mauritz Stiller, the 
producer who found her in Stockholm 
when she was a gauche girl, almost 
illiterate, studying at.the local school 
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of drama, to see in her the great 
actress she was to be. When Mayer of 
Metro-Goldwyn offered Stiller work 
in America, Stiller refused to go unless 
Garbo went too. Mayer didn’t want 
her. Stiller insisted, and Mayer 
capitulated. She went to America for 
350 dollars a week. Once she was 
given her chance she became famous 
over-night. Stiller didn’t, and he 
went home to die. 


BLANK-VERSE BETJEMAN 

From biography to poetic auto- 
biography, Mr. John Betjeman’s no 
less. In Summoned by Bells (John 
Murray, 16s.) Mr. Betjeman embarks 
on the dangerous course of giving us 
in blank verse the story of his life 
from nursery days when “Archibald, 
my safe old bear,’’ was his comfort 
against Sarah, “‘with orange wig and 
horsy teeth,” up to the time of his 
coming down from Oxford. Prep 
school, visits to his father’s factory, 
public school, holidays in Cornwall, 
first loves—for boys and _ girls— 
experiments at Magdalen with “‘suit 
from Savile Row and Charvet tie,” 
it all goes down and goes with a swing, 
successfully on the whole. Blank 
verse is a dangerous measure; Words- 
worth himself could show us how 
easy it was to step into banality, and 
Mr. Betjeman does not always succeed 
where Wordsworth failed. But he 
pulls off some of those fine sonorous 
lines to which blank verse takes kindly. 

The green Atlantic bursts 

In cannonades of white along 

Pentive 
is compensation for 

The gap between my feelings 

and my skill 

Was so immense, I wondey 

I went on. 

The significant thing about the 
book, as about all Mr. Betjeman’s 
poetry, is that it is written to be read 
by any literate person, not mumbo- 
jumboed over by pundits assembled in 
literary cracks and corners. It takes 
courage nowadays for a poet to assume 
that there is a public for his verse. 
Yet why anyone should write except 
td be read by as many people as 
possible beats me. So hail to the 
blithe spirit of Betjeman, singing 
without reserve or condescension. 
And he can coin a good new word 
when he likes. ‘‘And sleep inside the 
laundriness of sheets.’’ Do you know 
that smell? How perfectly “laundri- 
ness’’ describes it! 


———_@e—___ 
YEAR BOOKS 


HE usual agreeable mixture of 

good reading, practical information 
and fine photography makes up the 
Yachting World Annual, 1961 (Hiiffe, 
45s.). HH. E. Hasler, who sailed 
Jestey in the single-handed trans- 
Atlantic race, writes on the future of 
small sea-going yachts, and W. M. 
Martineau describes boat building 
on the shores of the Spanish 
Mediterranean. There is an extensive 
section on yacht design in 1960, 
and there are accounts in article 
form of the past year’s dinghy racing, 


ocean racing, International Cadet 
week, Clyde week, Cowes week, 
Burnham week and the Olympic 
regatta. 


A remarkable amount of in- 
formation on the world of horses and 
hunting is crammed into the pages of 
the Horse and Hound Year Book, 
1960-61 (Odhams, 17s. 6d.). Though 
the book is capable of being carried 
in the pocket, it includes results of 
the past season’s point-to-point races, 
a hunting directory, records of hound 
shows, horse shows and trials, the 
season’s principal polo matches and 
National Hunt and flat races. 
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Discerning friends 
distinguished friends 
and (definitely) 
delightful friends 


deserve 


du MAURIER 


for Christmas 


season’s smartest pack— 
50 for 10/2} 100 for 20/5 


du MAURIER 
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years ahead of its time... 


SK 
CDW 


Two beautiful brooches each a 
wonderful present to giver and 
happy recipient. 

Present for grown-up daughter or 


: This is Juvenia . . . Swiss-made . . . superbly slim . 
perhaps for one’s betrothed. 9ct. gold supremely elegant . . . exactly on time . . . and years ahead 
set spray brooch with rubies, sapphires of its time. 


and cultured pearls. £35 


The two examples seen here are the ladies’ gold watch with 
bow shoulders and shaped Milanese bracelet, also in gold— 


Present for favourite friend, niece and the men’s self-winding extra flat SLIMATIC, in a choice 

or godchild. A most attractive fine of three cases: stainless steel, gold-plated top with steel back, 

gold necklet with heart pendant. Or? carat gold. 

Four rubies and three pearls complete Juvenia prices start from £21.5.0. All watches are fully 

this lovely present. £13 jewelled with unbreakable mainspring and protected against 
shock. 


a SUVENIA 


AT ALL FINE JEWELLERS EVERYWHERE 
Hatton jewellery and Watch Co. Ltd. Minerva’ House, 26/27 Hatton Garden, London, E.C 


Marquise cut Aquamarine single stone 
ring with diamond set shoulders 
in 18ct. gold and platinum shank. £64 


By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen. 


Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd. 


The Sherry 
of all Sherries... 


RICH, LUSCIOUS AND OF VERY GREAT AGE 


Domecq’s‘CELEBRATIONCREAM”’ 
sets a standard of high quality and 
excellence in Sherry which is probably 
unique. Aged in the wood in the 
Bodegas of the great Spanish Sherry 
House of Pedro Domecq — shippers 
to this country continuously since 
1730 — ‘CELEBRATION CREAM?’ 
is a Sherry of rare and distinctive 
appeal. 


Obtainable everywhere from 
Wine Merchants and in the best bars 
and hotels. If you have not yet tasted 
this superb and outstanding Sherry, 
do so today. 


Paradise fish brooch in 18ct. gold 
with sapphire and diamonds. £100 


By appointment to 

Her Majesty The Queen 
Clock Specialists 
Hamilton & Inches 


ee CELEBRATION CREAM 


Spray brooch in 18ct. gold set in 
sapphires, diamonds and 


Domecq’s ‘Celebration Cream’ is stocked by yo Wine Supplier. 
cultured pearls. £75 : ae 
Fy Sole Importers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons, Ltd., 12 Hobart Place, London, S.W.1. 
George Street, Edinburgh 2, where there isa magnificent collection of Christmas Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY ’ 


gifts in gold and silver, watches too and engagement rings — happy choices all + +. and the exquisite dry Fino ‘LA INA’ 
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A hat for Christmas parties—in gold-lacquered and pale champagne-coloured feathers, swirled to follow the 
shape of the head and giving soft height without bulk. By Michael Sherard 


will to all, the shopping days to Christ- 

mas are now decreasing alarmingly fast. 
x0od will is replaced by a resolution to finish 
hristmas shopping as quickly as possible and 
o start much earlier next year. 

Although it may be too late to buy Christ- 
nas cards in bulk, it is not too late to buy 
tickers (‘don’t open before Christmas’’) and 
ags that will benefit other people as well as the 
ecipients. Fougasse has designed the bright 
aper covers for small note pads, as well as 
etter cards carrying Fougasse sketches, thumb- 
lail size, that would make splendid last-minute 
tocking presents and will add to the funds of 
he U.F.A.W. (the Universities’ Federation for 


[ AVING started in a spirit of serene good 


A crystal bottle (stopped with gilt and topped by a 


malachite pottery in green, 


spray of gilt roses) holding 2 oz. 


Animal Welfare). These may be bought from 
U.F.A.W.’s headquarters at 7a, Lamb’s Conduit 
Passage, W.C.1. The National Spastics Society 
have supplemented their usual Christmas seals 
with tie-on labels and ‘‘do-not-open-before- 
Christmas”’ stickers, all from 28, Fitzroy Square, 
London, W.1. The London Council of Social 
Service, 4, Gower Street, W.C.1, has compiled a 
list of nearly 50 voluntary organisations, as well 
as these, selling Christmas cards to help their 
most worthy causes. Ask the London Council 
of Social Service for their list; write to the 
organisations direct. 

A last-minute round-up of presents indicates 
that men are extremely well served this Christ- 


mas. John Cavanagh, normally dedicated to 


white and black tones, 


i Lad 


1960 
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Molyneux’s Numéro Cinq presented in rose-strewn 
packages containing talc, soap and eau-de-Cologne 


' é 1 


Spray brooch with carved harebell-blue petals, 
centred upon a brilliant within a ring of sapphires. 
Hamilton and 


Diamond-set stem and leaves. 


Inches, Edinburgh 


Huo ented 


Ic 


lh 


of the new Christian Dior scent, Diorissimo. (Right) Susan Williams-Ellis’s new 
Portmeirion Shop, Pont Street 
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A new game, specially designed for the traveller: Travel Scrabble, a variation (in a miniature and non-spillable set) of Scrabble. Spear’s Games. (Right) A Christmas-size 
box of toilet preparations for men. It is packaged in ivory-white and sober putty-colour. Hardy-Amies 


A ribbon-tied, flower-scattered box holding three 
different skin perfumes. Cyclax 


A gold lapel watch with cover set with rubies, 
diamonds and sapphires. Watches of Switzerland 


Engine-turned silver desk set of paper knife and scissors, Alfred Dunhill. Cuff links enamelled with game birds or made of twisted 
Garrard. (Right) A hat made of loosely woven brown satin ribbon, held by straw. 


designing wonderful couture clothes for women, 
has more or less shared his boutique between 
men and women this year. His gifts for sons and 
husbands include cowhide mules for men and 
key rings and cuff links made up of chunky 
pieces of semi-precious stones lashed together 
with silver wire. Lillywhites have slipper-socks, 
shooting mitts (these cover most of the hand, 
but leave the fingers free) and a new golf-swing 
trainer, with gift vouchers and celebrated books 
on sports to supplement other Christmas 


thoughts. There also seem to be rather more 
than the average toilet preparations for men. 
These include Yardley’s preparations (some in 
the original wooden bowl), Cyclax’s Mainly for 
Men, Moustache (by Rochas), Floris’s new 
wooden-boxed preparations (No. 89 for men) and 
Arden for Men. 


Last-minute inspirations are usually limit 
to scent. Helena Rubinstein’s Christmas pac 
aging boxes skin perfume, bath essence, ba 
salts, soap and dusting powder in vario 
fragrances designed to complement most pe 
sonalities (Apple Blossom, White Magnol 
Green Velvet and Noa Noa in order of intensity 
For general diffusion, Floris has a vaporiser, 
sling on an electric light bulb, which, wh 
warmed, makes a truly delicious sme 
Pot-pourri, in ribbon-tied transparent bags, f 
putting into china bowls, is another fragra 
present. The Cistercian monks who live on t 
island of Caldey, off the Pembrokeshire coas 
have evolved the first of what it is hoped w 
be a series of scents. The first—Caldey No. 
—is both peculiar and pungent. 

Betty WILSON. 


: : golden ropes centred on sapphires. 
It is mounted on a narrow brim of parchment-coloured satin. Available also in other 
colours. By Aage Thaarup, Hanover Street 
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GOLDSMITHS & CROWN JEWELLERS, 
GARRARD & CO. LTD., LONDON 


Ss 
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Crystal and g ct. gold links Engine-turned cigarette case 
STERLING SILVER 9 CT. GOLD 

x34” £8.15.0. £88.15.0. 
3” 


Ruby, half pearl, and 9 ct. gold Kingfisher brooch. Ruby, 
earclips £27.10.0. sapphire, diamond, platinum £24.0.0. an 


: aaa and 18 ct. gold £345.0.0. 33 
Pocket knife with nail file and 5 4h” x38" £10.15.0. £95 0.0, 


SCISSOrsS + rc ye Gee patos 5” x 3%" £12.10.0. £102.10.0, 
ct. sold mounte £9.12.6. gold with ruby eyes £16.10.0, FN pea ey TN aye 
ane silver mounted Ze 11.6 é : Macching Clgprehis Lepae 
g 4.11.6. 9 ct. gold £24.10.0. 


The 1960 Garrard gift catalogue illustrates a most impressive 
variety of suggestions for both personal and business presentation. 
For ladies, these range from delightful yet inexpensive gold charms 


to magnificent suites of jewellery. For men there are watches, 


toilet accessories, smoker’s requisites and many other handsome GARRARD & CO - LTD 


i -t of your ow 5me you may choose 
alternatives. In the comfort of your own home yout ina) q Genet Jewellers 
with confidence from a wide selection of Garrard gifts, each a 
token of lasting value and impeccable taste. 
Your copy of «Garrard Gifts” will be supplied free on request. 


112 Regent Street - London: W.1 


Telephone: REGent 3021 (11 lines) 
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THE ARISTOCRAT OF LIQUEURS 
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OLFSCHMIDT 
KUMMEL 
comes and glows 


Among the 


Price 6/2d 


the ounce 


...in a world of change is the rare pleasure 

of enjoying a well-loved tobacco. Now, 

as yesterday, a quiet excitement hovers in the 
remembered fragrance of Balkan Sobranie. 
For Balkan Sobranie is a wise tobacco —a rich 
and satisfying tobacco—a subtle blend of 
matured Virginia and rarest Yenidje leaf. 


Balkan Sobranie 
Smoking Mixture 


CRC I7A 


New compact 
personal filing case 
wonderful Xmas Gift 


The Surrey Personal File takes care of all your 
personal filing—at the office, home, club or 
school. Fifteen suspended foolscap files provide 
ample storage for letters and leaflets; memos 
and bills; records, photographs, cuttings. 


Made of pressed steel with a stove-enamelled 
hammer finish, fitted with a secure lock and 
retractable handle, it provides well-ordered 
help for the businessman, housewife, collector 


or student. 
Ul 


Carriage 
paid 


in Grey or Green. Obtainable 
direct from makers only at 
manufacturer’s price 


To Surrey Steel Components Ltd. 
74 Church Road, Barnes, London S.W.13 


Surrey Personal File(s) 


Please send me 
SSC 10/2 or full details. 
I enclose cheque/P.O. for £ 


Tick colours. 


Chatching 


Undertaken in all parts of the 
World 
Queen Elizabeth II NORFOLK REED THATCHERS 
Reed Thatchers LTD. 


““THATCHES,”” LOUDWATER LANE, CHORLEYWOOD, 
HERTS. LONDON OFFICE ; TEL. TERMINUS 1429 


By Appointment to 
Her Majesty 


for Jewellery or Silver 
£5— £1,000 


Call or send REGISTERED POST for IMMEDIATE CASH OFFER 
We believe we give 


more than most 
other Jewellers 


Exceptional prices given for fine Sapphires, Rubies, 
Emeralds and Victorian Jewellery 


SANFORD BROS. LTD. 


325-327 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


TRAWSPARENT- WATERPROOF MCTHPROOF ~ 


POLY THENE 


10 Food Bags with 
every order of 5/-or 
more. 1 pair poly- 
thene gloves with 
every 10/- spent. 


SHEETING 
FOR GARDEW - HOME - FACTORY 


Per 
Lineal yd. Stand Super. Hvy 


Ideal for Clothing and Bed- 


48” wide 84d, 11d. 2/4 | eine Storage. Machine Covers. 
72” wide. 4/1 4/5 3/6 | 820k Covers Easy-to-make 
Greenhouses - Gorden Fi 

Wad wider (2/2. F8i=5 67/=|cene cans wea 

FOR ALL PURPOSE 
POLYTHENE BAGS bare atas 

Z 4 ne eae Ae each 10 100 
x : — —- | 18x24 6d. 4/6 32/- 
FES EL bie HE | teem Sia go ee 
8x 8 8d. 616 23/- 24x30 7d. 5/3 45/- 
8x14 1/- 9/6 37/6 24x60 1/- 9/6 87/6 
10x15 1/2 11/6 43/- 36x60 3/- 27/- 180/- 
12x15 1/6 14/- 49/- 48x 80 5/- 45/- 410/- 
12x18 1/9 14/6 56/6 56x 84 6/— 55/- 510/- 
14x20 2/11 18/6 81/- 62x 84 7/- 65/— 601/- 


Post: Up to 5/-, 5d., 10/-, 1/-. Over 10/-, 1/4, 


TRADE ENQUIRIES ELMBRIDGE 5271 


TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS LTD. 


(Dept. CL 208) 29 Victoria Road, Surbiton, Surrey 
eas 


REE); 


Tel. MAY 6848 


FO KK I ok 
DORMY HOTEL : 


FERNDOWN, Dorset 

* Telephone 775 (4 lines) sk 

* A.A. kk Kk * R.A.C. * 

* BOURNEMOUTH—6 MILES 

* Adjoining the famous FERNDOWN GOLF 
COURSE. A luxury hotel in 7 acres of * 
garden. Private Bathrooms. Suites. 

% COMPLETE RELAXATION for Winter * 
oF Early Spring Holidays in ideal climate >~& 
and surroundings. Hotel Coach meets Guests 
% at Hum Airport or Bournemouth Station * 


* FINEST CUISINE &@ CELLAR * 
* In the ‘Good Food Guide’ * 
* Write for Brochure C.L. * 
%* Owners: Mr. & Mrs. Dudley Beck 
KKK K KKK KK KKK kk Kk 


ANTIQUE GUNS 


£15 to £150 paid for Antique ‘COLTS’ 
Revolvers and pairs of Flintlock Pistols 
—preferably in wooden cases. 

All fine obsolete Firearms, Cannon, Bowie Knives, 
etc., wanted. Miscellaneous collections bought. 
JOHN KESTERTON 
Gunsmith, Townsend Street, Cheltenham. 
Phone 5882. 


SHE’LL LOVE A ‘LEG-UP’ 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


{VER 


aN 


The only leg-rest 
giving 5 horizontal 
heights (max. 18 ins.) 
to fit any chair, and 
8 varying angles. 
Sprung-top comfort 
for tired legs and feet 
just back from day- 
long activities in town 
or country. Closed, 
“Leg-Up”’ is a charm- 
ing low stool. 


ONLY £5.5.0 

CARRIAGE FREI 

ORDER PROMPTLY Cash with order(5/-ex 

Scotland, N. {frelan 

Strongly constructed hardwood, polished medi 

oak/walnut shade. 20x15 ins. Uncut Moquei 

red, grey, green, fawn or blue. 2nd choice plea 

Sole Supplier 

POSTFOSTER LTD., Dept A.Q 

20 Cowper Street, London E.C.2. 


MADE WITH 
WINE 


BISQUE DE HOMARD 
Shark’s Fin 

Chinese Bird’s Nest 
Real Turtle 
Kangaroo Tail, Clear Oxtail 
Consomme 


From high-class food stores, or if 
not available locally please write to 
the makers. 


“George, I hear that Brown’s 
of Hampstead have a 1958 
fully automatic Standard 
Vanguard _ Estate car which 
has only done 8,000 miles 
and is attractively priced at 


£795. It is just the job 
I’ve been looking for to tow 


my horse-box. I must break 
off now and ring Hampstead 
2284 immediately.” 


Brown's 


OF HAMPSTEAD 


339, FINCHLEY ROAD, 
HAMPSTEAD N.W.3 


Demonstrations without 
obligation anywhere. 


of low mileage 
used cars. 


Society for the Assistance 
of Ladies in Reduced 
Circumstances 


Founded by the late Miss Smallwood 
Patron: Her Majesty The Queen 


Christmas Appeal 


Christmas is drawing near—and 
to many of our poor, sick and 
elderly ladies who are suffering great 
hardships, it will not be a joyful 
season. Please send money for extra 
comforts 


Making cheque payable to: 


Miss Smallwood’s Society 
LANCASTER HOUSE - MALVERN 


Any man’s 
idea of 


a gift! 


SOPHOS 


Hand-painted 
CRESTED CUFF LINKS 


Lucky the man you give these 
richly Gold Cased Links, with 
Crest and Colours of his Club, 
O.B. Association, Regiment, etc., 
reproduced with exact detail in 
coloured enamels. Each pair in 
a handsome presentation case— 
what a perfect gift! 


With any one of more than 1,500 50/- 
designs in the standard range! 


(Special designs hand-painted to order.) 


At all leading Men’s Wear Shops and some Jewellers 


A ‘SOPHOS’ PRODUCT 
by LAMBOURNES (B’HAM) 


LTD 
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lifes long evening... 


eventide 
homes 


golden 
jubilee 


years ago The Salvation Army pion- 
eered homes for the elderly. Today 


there are 42 Eventide Homes in Great Britain. 
Salvation Army Officers give the help and 
kindness which these old, lonely people so 
greatly need. To meet the ever-growing 
demands, donations and bequests are vital 
help. Please write for ‘‘Hventide Homes” 


booklet, The Salvation Army, 113 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


RUTHERFORD 


Pr SWIMMING POOLS 1. 
most up-ro-DATE FILTRATION 


THE RUTHERFORD GROUP OF COMPANIES HAS AN ORGANISATION 
THAT CAN SUPPLY EVERYTHING FOR THE SWIMMING POOL—DIVING 
BOARDS—STEPS—STONE COPING—SCUM CHANNEL—POOL PAVING—SKIMMER 
WEIRS—VACUUM SWEEPERS—UNDER WATER LIGHTS—HEATING BY OIL OR 
ELECTRICITY 

FOR POOL CONSTRUCTION — FILTRATION 


AND THE REST — CONSULT THE 


RUTHERFORD CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 
BATTLE (468 3 LINES) SUSSEX - ENGLAND. 


* KILDRAFT 


THE ORIGINAL 


FIRESIDE AIR-CONDITIONING VENTILATORS 


They reduce draughts by supplying chimney with the - 
air it needs to take away smoke and fumes when 7 41” max. dia. 13” high. s 
doors and windows are closed. Air passes over curb, m Steel, finished dull metal- 
reduces fuel costs. Averts dry rot by increasing " hie fawn. — 
underfloor ventilation. Easily fitted away from curb = ® 
and clear of hearth foundations. _ 1 ° = 
Ask about STEDIDRAFT, for kitchen boiler control s 41/ a pair a 
and real fuel economy. Write for leaflets : = from ironmongers and a 
Specialists in domestic , 

HALL SMITH LTD. ventilation. Est. 1948 - builders armas, & ~ 
Dept. C, Western Works, Bideford Avenue, & pom tres oe - 

Perivale, Middlesex. Phone: Perivale 3238 A TIiIftiiitititiiititisy 
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HENKELL 


The finest 
Sparkling Hock 


Vintage 1955 


Vintage 21/6 
Non-vintage 20]- 


SOLE IMPORTERS: 
R. PARKINGTON & CO. LTD 
161 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON 


1528 
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3 : 
; FOR | 
‘YOUR: 


GARDEN 
Fae Loot te Loto te Le 


FOUNTAIN 
FIGURES & 
in Lead and Stone 
BIRD BATHS 
SUNDIALS 
FLOWER VASES 
Send for Booklet 
Garden Ornaments 


SANDERS & CO. 
7a Bayham St., 
London, N.W.1 
"Phone EUS 7252 


OF 


© 


sie 
i} 


ase? 


Only experts can build a first class pool at 
reasonable cost. 


FERNDEN CONTRACTORS 
GODALMING, SURREY $224131%5 


2244/5 (2 lines) 


Makers of the well-known Fernden Tennis Courts 
for 35 years 


CONSERVATORIES, GARAGES, 
GARDEN BUILDINGS, 


GARDEN DEN 
Constructed to your own specification and design. 


Conservatory 


Buildings 
of all 
types, 

also 
rustic 
fencing. 


available 


Please send or phone 
HAYES 0657, for fully illustrated catalogue 


ALPHA WOODCRAFT LTD. 
Dept. 30, Star Road, Hillingdon, Middx. 
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Life's much easier with 
a Tarpen 


Logging and felling with the Tarpen Electric Chain : 
Saw means good-bye to back-aching labour! This ; 
easy-to-use, quality built tool cuts through 10-inch ; 
timber in seconds—yet weighs only 144 lbs. ; 
PRICE OF CHAIN SAW AND MOTOR, £39 10s. 
3 h.p. motor can quickly be fitted with Circular Saw 
and Sander-Polisher attachment, Hoe/Tiller, Hedge : 
Cutter or Drill. ; 


sncececeseececs 


NEW “LITTLE GIANT’? CHAIN SAW 


The smallest and lightest Electric Chain Saw—weighs under 9 lbs. 
Can be used in one hand from ladders or up in trees. Lops and prunes 
branches up to 5 ins. thick with ease. Convertible to Hoe/Tiller, or 
Hedge Cutter. Price of complete Saw, £22 
Write for free leaflets giving details of the Tarpen way of 
making life much easier with— 
Tools that are really built for the job. 


TARPEN ENGINEERING _COMPANY LIMITED 


37 Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, S.W.3. KENsington 3491 
(7 lines) 


SHRUBS 


Treasures of Tenbury Wells, Worcestershire. 


OF MERIT 


Phone: Tenbury Wells 209 
Lists sent free on request 


BUDDLEIA FALLOWIANA PHILADELPHUS 


Beauclerk.—Purple tinged broad 
white flowers. Vigorous, 


‘ PRUNUS TENELLA 


The Russian Almond.—Rose pink 
flowers on naked branches in March. 
Dwarf and spreading. 3 ft 


PYRACANTHA 


Fructu luteo.— Handsome variety with 
bright green leaves, cream flowers 
and decorative yellow berries. 
Autumn. 8-10 ft 


CEANOTHUS 


Autumnal Blue.—Hardy with glossy 
green leaves and trusses of China 
blue flowers, June-Oct. 8 ft.....7/6 


CLEMATIS 
Pink Perfection.—A not widely known 
hybrid of the montana group. Large 
soft pink flowers, deliciously scented, 
vigorous, May. 


CYTISUS 


Burkwoodii.—Cerise flowers with a 
TOG keel, May flowering, nation 
-7 ft - ft 


Burkwoodii.—Pink buds opening to 
clusters of white tubular shaped car- 


scented flowers. April-May. 
Ruta ote see. a: fe. OM S/O 


Gift 
Tokens 


An Ideal Gift 
for Garden 


Lovers 


Solve your Christmas Gift problem by 
sending one of our Gift Tokens. They 
can be supplied to any desired value and 
sent direct to recipient if name and 
address is sent with remittance. 


Shrub catalogue (including Roses) and 
Lily catalogue on application. Postage 4d. 


WALLACE a BARR» 


THE OLD GARDENS 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 


For lasting pleasure 


TERRACE POTS 


SAVE LABOUR 
LAST FOR EVER 


£3.15.0 


Height 16” Top diameter 20” 
Classical and Contemporary. 
Four Designs, 
£2.5.0—£4.17.6, Carriage extra 


Write for illustrated leaflet 


L. J. KNIGHT LTD. 
FLLICOMBE, MINEHEAD, SOMERSET 


THE ‘SCRAYJACK’ 
COMBINED 
BOOT SCRAPER 
AND JACK 


Registered design 
No. 873,365 


Price 
£3 %I7s. 9d. 


carriage paid, including 
tax. 


From your local ironmonger 
or direct from 


P. J. EDMONDS, Dept. L.C. 
Itchen Abbas, Winchester, Hant 


FREE 
“MY GARDEN BOOK’’ 1961 


A well illustrated catalogue, listing all the b 
seeds and Highland-grown seed potatoes, a 
containing many useful cultural hints for | 
amateur gardener. A copy will be sent you f 
on publication. 

Write to Dept. 29, 


THE SCOTTISH SEED HOUSE 
PERTH 


GARDENING 


PACSLEAS; splendid plants in great variety 
for the garden, from ‘‘the most beautiful 
Nursery in the country.’’ ‘‘Rhododendrons (and 
Azaleas) at Sunningdale,’ by James Russell, 
3/- post free, price lists free —-SUNNINGDALE 
NURSERIES, Windlesham, Surrey. 
DAFFODILS and NARCISSI MIXED, all 
small taken out, 14 lb. for 20/-, 28 lb. for 
35/-. TULIPS, mixed colours, 10/12 cm., 13/- per 
100, 250 for 30/-, c.w.o. All orders please add 
2/- towards carriage and packing.—MARIS & 
SON, LTD. (Dept. C.L.), Wisbech, Cambs. 


ENNIS MOTOR MOWER for sale, com- 
pletely rebuilt and as new, guaranteed 6 
months, £140 (price new £306).—ANDREWS, 
Sunningdale. Tel. Ascot 2191. 
PUBTHER GARDENING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
appear on this page. When replying to ad- 
vertisements, please mention COUNTRY LIFE. 
GARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
Plans and surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction. R.H.S. awards 
include 25 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show, and the 
Lawrence Medal in 1927 and 1935 for the most 
meritorious exhibits in any of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Shows in one year.—Write for 
particulars to GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187/8. 
RNAMENTAL Trees and Shrubs. Covert 
Plants, Hedging, Roses. Catalogue on request. 
—WM. DUFF & SON (FORFAR), LTD., Forfar. 


classified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM SUPPLEMENT 13 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 6/- per line. Personal Column, 7/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 
Series discount; 23°, for 6 and 5°, for 13 insertions. 

Box fee (whichicounts as 2;words) 1/6, A line averages six words. 


eAll cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 
Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Temple Bar 4363). 
en a See ee eS Oe ee tS 


GARDENING—contd. FOR SALE 


WANTED 


Ale TYPES of modern and antique guns a 
pistols purchased. Enquires J. M. Pow 
Gunmaker, Reigate, Surrey. Tel. 4111. 


ANTIQUE GUNS 
£15 to £150 paid for Antique ‘COLTS’ F 
volvers and pairs of Flintlock Pistols—pref 
ably in wooden cases. All fine obsolete Firearr 


Cannon, Bowie Knives, etc., wanted. Mi 
collections bought. — JOHN KESTERTO 
Gunsmith, Townsend Street, Cheltenha 


Telephone 5882. 


COLLECTOR wants old Valentines and p 
torial writing paper and envelopes, also « 
postmarked letters. STAFF, West Bay, Bridpo 


W&8NTED ALL TYPES of weapons, antiqi 

obsolete, modern. Cannon, guns, rifi 
pistols, armour, powder flasks. Single items 
entire collections purchased. Buyer can call 
Sutcliffe, Ing Hey, Briercliffe, Burnley, Lan 


ARDEN I 2 
G'thauding Pools and Hard Tennie Courts, RINE OAK GATE-LEG TABLE, good condl- 
3 tion. 6ft. 8in, extended. Large Patchwork 
Quilt, imperfect. 200 and 100 years old. £50 and 
£10. Also Forrester woodburning stove. Highest 
offer.—HARDY, Up-Wardley, Liphook, Hants. 


PIANOS 
ROGERS Baby Grand. Limed Oak, very smart; 


fitted Ampico electric reproducer, nr. 350 
Service/rolls again available.—Box 3302. 


Shrubs and Plants from our extensive nurseries. 
Illustrated Brochure on application. — JOHN 
WATERER, SONS AND CRISP, LTD., Land- 
scape Division, The Floral Mile, Twyford, 
Berks. Tel. Wargrave 224 (3 lines). 
SPECIMEN TREES. We specialize in planting 

mature trees up to 35 ft. in height for 
immediate effect -—LANDSCAPE TREES, LTD., 
The Arcade, Camberley, Surrey. Tel. 2252. 


gns. 


ANTED. Guns, Swords, Spears, Anin 

Heads and Cases of Birds.—J. HANBUR 
Exmouth House, 3/11, Pine Street, E.C.1. T 
TERminus 7631. 


ANTED. Old American Colt Revolve 

fine duelling pistols, in boxes. Go 
prices —ROBERT ABELS, C-860, Lexingt 
Avenue, New York 21, N.Y., U.S.A. 


[CONTINUED OVERLEAF 


: | 


/ 
~ AUCTIONS 


HIGH PRICES 
are being paid in our London Auction Rooms 
for Silver and Jewellery, Decorated China, 
Antique Furniture, small colourful Oil Paint- 
ings. Terms and sample catalogue on request. 
We can arrange collection. 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, LTD., 
Founded 1796. 
Blenstock House, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 2424. 


PERSONAL 


SLIPPERY floor is a social crime. FUR- 

MOTO Non-Slip Floor Polish gives brilliant 
polish without risk. From Ironmongers, grocers, 
Timothy Whites, etc., or write to FURMOTO 
CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 1/3, Brixton Road, 
London, S.W.8. 


TIT FEEDING BELL hanging outside your 

window provides endless entertainment. 
With bracket, 7s. 6d. Tit Nesting Boxes with 
observation door, 15s. post free. Also Bird 
Tables. Money back guarantee.—WM. HILL, 
4, Moniaive, Dumfriesshire. 


LL Chinese, Japanese furniture, potte~y, 
“ * porcelain, ivories, stone carvings, paintings, 
lacquer, curios, etc,, wanted.—WM. WILLIAMS, 
LTD. (member B.A.D.A.), The Dolls’ House, 
27a Kensington Church St., W.8. WEStern 7859. 
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classified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE 


PERSONAL—contd. 


PERSONAL—contd. 


G* YOUR AUTOMATIC. We are suppliers 
of the Zeiss Ikon Symbolica camera—auto- 
matic for good photographs with no worries 
about aperture or shutter settings. Price 
£44/6/5. Ask WALLACE HEATON, LTD., The 
Camera People, for details, 127, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 


IRARD-PERREGAUX comes to Britain— 

the name that guarantees the finest 
value in ladies’ and. gentlemen’s watches. 
Swiss-made, distinctive designs and reliable. 


ERALDICA: An international review of 
Heraldry and History; 19/-—4 numbers. 
The Editors arrange for Heraldic and Genea- 
logical research in Great Britain and Europe. 
—239, Staines Road West, Sunbury-on-Thames. 


ORSE BRASSES, genuine antiques, small 

collection of about 200 for sale. What 

offers? Or would divide, average 12/6 each.— 
Box No. 3318. 


F YOU’RE SELLING JEWELLERY you need 
the advice of an expert, Someone like Mr. 
Denyer, the manager of KIRKBY & BUNN, 44, 
Old Bond Street. He’s had years of Bond Street 
experience. 


-RTISTS, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS, Earn 
at home, designing machine printed Tex- 
tiles. A pupil made £90 after three consecutive 
lessons. -As long established. designers to the 
textile trade'we can offer you the finest postal 
tuition and market for your work.—Send 3d. 
stamp for Free Booklet to “‘C.L.’”’ TEXTILE 
STUDIO, 352a, Station Road, Harrow. 


AT THE PICCADILLY CIRCUS 
END OF REGENT STREET 


Charles Packer’s Jewellery Shop is 
full of many lovely watches and 
Tings from which to choose. Gor- 
geous gold bracelets and necklets. 
Original gold charms and brace- 
lets. Beautiful Swiss Clocks. 


= CHARLES PACKER & CO., 
76, Regent Street, W.1. 
Tel. REGent 1070. 


AIRD HAND LAUNDRY—30 Gloucester 
Road, London, S.W.7, offer a prompt 
POSTAL service for all personal linen. 
ERESFORD PUMPS for the house, farm and 
industry. Illustrated list AXP 381 from 
James Beresford & Son, Ltd. (Subsidiary of 
Cornercroft, Ltd., makers of the world’s best 
submersible electric pump), Kitts Green, Birm- 
ingham, 33, and 32, Clarges St., London, W.1. 
ANVOERY TWILL TROUSERS, 70/- postfree. 
_Heavy, all-wool breeches cloth in fawn & 
Lovat, self-supporting shirt grip waist, ladies’ 
same price; state waist and inside leg measure- 
ment. Send cheque, cash, or c.0.d. to 
i, PHILLIPS, 54 and 55, West Street, Brighton. 
(Tel. 24970.) Est. over 50 years. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. 
IAMONDS, Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones, 
” Antique Silver and Plate urgently required. 
Record prices. Call or send. Expert representa- 
tive sent if required. The largest buyers are 
BENTLEY AND CO., 65, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. MAYfair 0651. 
ISCARDED CLOTHING WANTED. Ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s. Best offer for parcels by 
return. Est. 1860.—MRS. SHACKLETON, 122, 
Richmond Road, Kingston-on-Thames. KIN. 
0707. 
D?° vou LIKE CHILDREN? Would you like a 
satisfying career in the child care service 
with the advantage of complete security and 
pension? If so, please write at once to the 
Children’s Officer, Shire Hall, Warwick, who 
will send you particulars of interesting vacan- 
cies in homes at Warwick, Nuneaton and Rugby 
as housemothers and assistant housemothers 
with good salaries and conditions of service. No 
accommodation for dependants, 
R. DEIMEL MESH UNDERWEAR is manu- 
factured from the finest Irish linen and 
vegetable fibre and is woven to a cellular weave 
allowing the body to breathe. Also Sports 
Shirts and Blouses. Catalogues and patterns 
of fabric on request.—DEIMEL HOUSE, 99, 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


ANE AYTON, LTD., 113, Piccadilly (Park Lane 
Hotel). GRO. 5089. FURS, new and near- 
new. Generous part-exchange offered. Re-model- 
ling, storage, etc. A personal business, owned 
by Jane Ayton who will give individual service. 


HE BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY serves 

humanity and must be ready for any sudden 
emergency. You can help by remembering the 
Society in your will. Write for information.— 
14, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 

HE INVISIBLE MENDING COMPANY.—28, 

Gloucester Road, London, S.W.7, offer a 
prompt POSTALse vice for all Invisible Mending. 

RUST INCOMES, annuities or reversions to 

Trust Funds or property. U.K. or over- 
seas. Sales of part or whole arranged.— 
FOSTER & COGHILL, 26, St. James’s Street, 
S.W.1. (WHI, 5561.) 
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CONNOISSEURS AND 


COLLECTORS 
FINE SELECTION of Early English 
Watercolours. Call or write for list: 


THE PULITZER GALLERY, 5, Kensington 


High Street, W.8. 
A TIQUE FRENCH marble MANTELPIECES. 
**Meubles Frangais,’’ 44, Sloane St., S.W.1. 
ANE VICTORIAN and modern jewel- 
lery, silver boxes and seals —H. HARRIS, 
12, Piccadilly Arcade, London, S.W.1. MAY. 7996. 
NTIQUE WORKS OF ART. Exclusive stock 
of fine 18th-century and _ reproduction 
carved wood and marble chimney pieces and 
numerous Old English Pine Panelled Rooms 
for sale, also interested in purchasing. No 
catalogues.—T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 
282, North End Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel. 
FUL, 1375. 


HO are the best tailors in London?—Try 
POPE & BRADLEY, 35, Dover Street, 
London, W.1. Tel, HYDe Park 5886. 


ANTIQUES AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 
Large varied stock. Open Saturdays, Sun- 


INTER SPORTS, Furnished chalets to let. 

—Reliance Service Bureau Ltd. (CL/1), 
162, Station Road, Edgware, Middx. EDG. 6491. 
A VAC AU eradicated, by ONE applica- 

tion of WYKAMOL. Obtainable through 
Boots or from Richardson & Starling, Limited 
(Dept. C), Hyde Street, Winchester, Hants. 
Write for advice on any problem of Woodworm 
or Dry Rot, 
DP) INTERESTED in letting or renting a 
SEG FF house, cottage, etc., in Kent, Sussex, 
Hants or Surrey border? — Write HOME- 
LEAVES, Billingshurst, Sussex. 


VALUATIONS 


MEGA WATCHES in steel from £22/15/0 
and gold from £36. Tested and guaranteed 
by BENSONS. Special payment plan available 
at no additional cost. Catalogue on request.— 
J. W. BENSON, LTD., 25, Old Bond Street, 
Wl, del) HYD: 6121, 
HILIP & BERNARD DOMBEY, who spe- 
cialise in the finest antique porcelain, wish 
to buy French furniture and works of art. 
They will offer high prices for figures, vases, 
Candelabra and services from the English and 
Continental factories at 
BOW, WORCESTER, DERBY, CHELSEA, 
ROCKINGHAM, MEISSEN, DRESDEN, 
SEVRES, CAPO-DI-MONTE, etc. 
Miniatures and enamels will also command 
high prices. Their qualified buyer will call by 
appointment and place his experience at your 
disposal.—Write or call: P. & B. DOMBEY, 
9, Shepherd Market, London, W.1. Telephone 
GROsvenor 3585. 
HOTOGRAPHERS WELCOME. To those 
seeking outstanding beauty, A subject for 
the perfect picture . . . come and see a Guild- 
wood Bungalow! Bring Mrs. Photographer. 
She’ll be even more interested. Made by CEDAR 
HOMES, LIMIT#=D, Artington, Guildford. 
OEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e., Dept.CL., 
Arcadian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 
UICK DISPOSAL necessary of wonderful 
quality Persian Lamb Coat, £75 as new.— 
Box 2691. 


RIGBY & PELLER, 12, South Molton Street, 
W.1. MAYfair 6708. 
By Appointment to H.M. The Queen. 
Corsetiéres. 
Exclusively designed beachwear and swimsuits 
made to measure. 


ELLING JEWELLERY? Hayes, the famous 

Hatton Garden Jewellers, offer you the fol- 
lowing record prices: £5-£2,500 for One-, Two- 
Three- or Five-stone Diamond Rings; £10-£100, 
Gold Cigarette Cases; £10-£100, Solid Silver Tea 
Sets and Trays; £20-£500, Diamond Watches 
and Eternity Rings; £5-£55, Gold Pocket Watches 
and Chains; £3-£25, Solid Silver Sports Cups 
and Trophies. Up to £5,000 for Diamond and 
Precious Stone Rings, Brooches, Bracelets and 
Ear-rings, etc, Valuations by Qualified Expert 
(Fellow Gemmological Association). If you can- 
not call personally send your parcel by registered 
post. It will be quite safe and you will receive 
an immediate cash offer with no obligation to 
sell. M. Hayes & Sons, Ltd., Diamond House, 37, 
Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. HOLborn 8177. 


HARE-A-FLAT, LTD., 175, Piccadilly, 

London, W.1. HYD. 2545. The right person 
for your flat, or we find suitable accommodation 
including many separate flats. Many young 
professional people consult us. 


Soein AFRICAN SHERRY? Then show dis- 
crimination and make it LANDDROST, the 
best. 11/6 a bottle. Ask your Wine Merchant. 


UPLICATING, Verbatim Shorthand, Typing 
(Tapes, MSS), Translating.—Mabel Eyles, 10, 
Beaconsfield Rd., London, N.11. Enterprise 3324. 
ELEGANT HOMES DESERVE 
LAMPS AND SHADES BY NITA MILLER 
63a, Grosvenor Street, W.1. MAYfair 0951. 


LIZABETH MORLEY’S Beauty Treatment 
Rooms, 69, Cromwell Road, S.W.7. FRE- 
mantle 0950. Vapour Steam Batks for slimming 
and toning, steam facials, slimming couch 
treatments. Epilation for the removal of 
superfiuous hair, all in pleasant surroundings. 


ERNDEN TENNIS COURTS, an investment 
with dividends of trouble-free pleasure 
guaranteed, 35 years’ experience.—FERNDEN 
LTD., High St., Godalming, Surrey: Tel. 2244/5. 


OR FINE CHINA TEA. Ask your grocer for 


TH CELESTIAL, or write 
R. E. BRAND AND CO., LTD., 
63/65, Crutched Friars, London, E.C.2. 


For COATS WANTED. Bring or send for fair 
cash offer. Inquiries invited.—D. CURWEN, 
Dept. C.L., 7a, Melcombe St., Baker St., W.1. 


GENUINE CANADIAN INDIAN MOCCASINS, 
something really different. BULL HIDE 
make-it-yourself kits, no tools required. Ideal 
casuals or slippers. Tough, smart, unusual. 
Price 29/6 plus 1/6 p.p. to SPORTSWEAR, 
Dept. C.L.I., 120, Albany Road, Cardiff. 


PECIALISTS IN FINE TWEEDS and knit- 

wears since 1846. W. BILL, LTD. Our fam- 
ous shop at 93, New Bond Street, contains a 
wealth of handloomed Shetland and Harris 
tweeds, and a very wide range of Shetland 
cashmere, lambswool and alpaca knitwear for 
ladies and men. As a measure to your affection, 
mark birthdays and anniversaries with a pre- 
sent from W. Bill, your choice can’t be bettered. 
Make a personal visit soon, or write for our 
interesting and well-illustrated catalogue.—W. 
BILL, LTD., 93, New Bond Street, London, w.l. 


SEEERELUO’S HAIR NO PROBLEM. No 
more silent endurance, no more mental 
strain. This disfiguring and re-appearing Facial 
and Bcdy Blemish can be completely and pain- 
lessly removed. Also individual treatment and 
preparations for all skins and acnes. Free 
and personal consultations with MISS MARY 
COVE, Qualified Practitioner. Please phone for 
appt. WEL. 2690 or 6719, or write Secretary, 
11, Old Bond Street, W.1. 


Sv in crystal clear water in your GILLIAM 
built pool by installing the new Swimmaster 
Filter —GILLIAM, The Swimming Pool Special- 
ists, Purley, Surrey. Midlands: Unit Pools, 
Ltd., Wolverhampton. 


reach us: 


Owing to the Christmas Holidays, classified advertisement copy should 


December 16th for the issue of December 29th 


ig ERS WILLIAMS personally undertakes 
valuation of contents of houses, antiques 
and works of art for probate and insurance 
purposes. Very many years experience as a fine 
art auctioneer and member of the British 
Antique Dealers’ Association combine to make 
his views authoritative TEMPLE WILLIAMS, 
LTD., Haunch of Venison Yard, Brook Street, 
W.1. (Tel. MAYfair 1486.) 


SITUATIONS 


WANTED 

NOUNS GENTLEMAN requires position in 
Highlands or Islands. Anything considered, 

preferably outdoor. Age 26, at present Chief 

Officer M.N. Driving licence and foreign-going 

Master’s Cert.—Write Box ZK 530, Deacon’s 

Advertising, 36, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. 


EDUCATIONAL 


ERSEY. St. George’s Preparatory (5-14).Com- 
mon entrance and scholarship. Idea) climate. 
OBTAIN EXPERT ADVICE 
in choosing the right school for your child. 
Consult Cooks Scholastic Service where per- 
sonal advice on day and boarding schools, 
tutorial and specialised studies both in this 
country and abroad is availabie.—THOS. 
COOK & SON LTD., SC/A/SS, Berkeley Street, 
London, W.l. Tel, GRO. 4000. 
ARIS ACADEMY SCHOOL OF FASHION. 
Designing, Sketching, Draping Dressmak- 
ing, PATTERN-MAKING & CUTTING, which 
are the essentials of making smart, good-fitting 
clothes can be learned quickly and easily by 
our POSTAL TUITION. Visit the Academy or 
write for particulars to Mde. J. TROIS 
FONTAINES, 299, Oxford St., London, W.1 
(opposite John Lewis’s Store). MAYfair 5640. 
QoS ee TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping 
and Secretarial Practice. Prospectus, The Oxford 
and County Secretarial College, 34, St. Giles. 
SE 2) HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
10, Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, W.8. 
Individual and group tuition for G.C.E., Col- 
lege Entrance, Science for entry to Medical 


Faculties. Entrance to Dartmouth, Sandhurst, 
Cranwell, etc. Resident or non-resident. Tel. 
WES. 5799. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 
Next courses for English and foreign students 

start January 3rd and April 12th, 1961. 

Apply to J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A. (Cantab.), 
the Principal, St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwright 
Road, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. HAMpstead 
9831. 

HE H.M.S. “CONWAY” Merchant Navy 

training school on the Menai Straits. Cadets 
enrolled Cadet R.N.R. on entry. Age of admis- 
sion 133-16} years. Fee £285 p.a. (including cost 
of uniform).—Write for illustrated prospectus: 
the H.M.S. “CONWAY,” 8, Nautilus House, 
Rumford Place, Liverpool, 2. 

TUNSTALL HALL COLLEGE, 
MARKET DRAYTON, SHROPSHIRE 

Girls’ boarding school in country mansion, 
beautifully situated in lovely park and wood- 
lands. Within easy access to railway station. 
Sound education to G.C.E. and higher examina- 
tions and in addition it is now possible for 
pupils to take a complete commercial course in 
R.S.A. examinations. Individual attention. All 
the usual extras available including driving. 
Own Riding School, famous for the Musical 
Ride, which has appeared on Television and at 
agricultural shows. The Principal would like 
it emphasised that all training for this is 
strictly limited to cut of school hours. Pupils 
must achieve a good percentage in their school 
work before being allowed in the Musical Ride. 
It is encouraged as an excellent medium for 
character training, developing courage, endur- 
ance and a sense of adventure. For illustrated 
prospectus apply Principal. Tel. Market 
Drayton 3398. 


FRENCH CLEANING 


days.—The Old Clock House, Ascot, Berks, 905. 
AES: Has any established firm a 

vacancy for recently retired officer? Taste, 
integrity and knowledge, particularly silver. 
Contacts in U.S.A.—Write Box 3288. 


RE YOU SELLING: Antique Silver, Jewel- 

lery, Oriental Works of Art, Coins, Medals 
and Decorations, Paperweights, English Paint- 
ings and Drawings, Egyptian and Classical 
Antiquities?—If so, consult SPINK & SON, 
LTD. (Est. 1772), 5/7, King Street, St. James’s, 
S.W.1. Tel. WHItehall 5275, 


INEST VICTORIANA. Glass, needlework, 

lace, furniture and textiles. — QUALITY 
WOOD, Cropley Grove, Ousden, nr. Newmarket, 
Suffolk. Tel. Ousden 226. On road B1063, Opes 
on Sundays. 


ARDEN ORNAMENTS. We have a large 

collection for sale and are always interested 
in purchasing fine antique pieces in Lead, 
Stone and Marble, also Period Wrought-iron 
Gates, etc. No catalogues.—T. CROWTHER 
& SON, LTD., 282, North End Road, Fulham, 
S.W.6. Tel. FUL. 1375. 


ARRARD & CO., LTD., Crown Jewellers, 
are particularly interested to purchase 
Table Silver such as Tea and Coffee Services, 
Trays, Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, 
Candlesticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of 
Antique Silver and Antique Jewellery.—Send 
pieces to 112, Regent St., London, W.1, or a 
personal visit to our London showrooms would 
be welcomed. 
Hee as COTSWOLD COUNTRY? Find at 
Yew Tree Farm, Duntisbourne Abbotts; 
good antiques, Persian rugs, Alpine prints 
and books. Turn off the Ciren-Glos. road at 
Five Mile Inn. Open weekends. Miserden 378. 
ILITARY UNIFORMS. Fine water colour 
drawings. British and Indian regiments, 
all periods, from three guineas.—Box 3223. 
HE RUMMER—a man’s glass for a man’s 
drink, but of course, from Hutton’s.— 
J. HUTTON, Antiques, 108, High Street, Berk- 
hamsted, Herts. Tel. 460. On A41, 


RESTORATIONS AND REPAIRS 


HINA REPAIRS AND FINE ART RESTORA- 
TIONS.—P. & B. DOMBEY, 9, Shepherd 
Market, London, W.1. GROsvenor 3585. 
WN toilet Brushes rebristled and sets reno- 
yated in any material. Also restorations, 
of the Antique, and repairs of all descriptions, 
in any material. 
TORTOISESHELL & IVORY HOUSE LTD., 
24, Chiltern Street, London, W.1. WELbeck 8031. 
ESTORATION AND CONSERVATION of 
the Antique—bronze, ceramics, enamels, 
ivories, jades, tortoiseshell, mother of pearl, 
objets d’art, etc. — G, GARBE, 23, Charlotte 
St., London, W.1. MUSeum 1268. Founded 1770. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
BizD ILES of CURZON STREET 


WISHES 
ALL FRIENDS and CLIENTS 
The COMPLIMENTS of the SEASON 
and 
A PREPOSTEROUSLY PROSPEROUS 
NEW YEAR 


35, CURZON ST., LONDON, W.1. MAYfair 3668. 


See OF DECORATION, Michael Inch- 
bald, M.S.1.A., F.R.S.A., M.B.A.D.A., will 
run a concentrated course, starting Jan. 15th 
for ten weeks, covering every aspect of design 
and decoration, modern, classical, including 
furniture, silver, china, as well as a practical 
course of upholstery, furniture painting and 
repairs. Fee 100 gns. For further particulars 
apply MRS. INCHBALD, 10, Milner St., S.W.3, 

HE TRADITIONAL MANTELPIECE.—Send 

for details of our period reproduetions.— 
D. &P. Wilson Ltd., Foundry Lane, Lewes, Sussex. 


BOOKS AND PHILATELY 


Becks: Libraries examined free of charge 
with a view to purchase. Valuations made. 
For appointment write to: HATCHARDS, 187, 
Piccadilly, London, W.1. Tel. REGent 3201. 


i it needs special care send it to GUILLAUME. 
The cost is somewhat high, but so is the ser- 
vice.—59, Davies St., London, W.1. MAY. 2275. 


OOKBINDING. Let St. Michael’s Abbey, 

Farnborough, Hants, undertake yours. Real 
first-class work. Enquiries to the Bookbinding 
Department. 


“COUNTRY LIFE’’ COPIES 


190 29th OCT. wanted.—HALL, 21 Com- 
mercial Road, Kettering. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A BOX OF APPLES. Highest quality Cox’s 
Orange Pippins. Expertly packed, dis- 
patched to anywhere in British Isles. Carriage 
Free. 10 lb. 18/-, 20 lb. 36/--—C.W.0.—NOR- 
WOOD'S FRUIT FARM, Ticehurst, Sussex. 
CHRISTMAS GIFT. Surprise and delight 
your loved ones at Home with a Christmas 
Gift of fragrant spring flowers sent anywhere 
in Britain. Boxes, £1, £2, £3, £5. FLOWERS 
BY-POST LTD., Peasmarsh, Rye, Sussex. 
(Please note our new address.) 
A GIFT FOR THE COLLECTOR, 18th century 
furniture, china, silver or glass.—From 
Woburn Antique Galleries. Tel. Woburn 200. 
NTIQUE GLASS for Christmas presents. We 
have a large and varied selection of most 
attractive pieces from which to choose. If you 
are unable to call, send for our detailed list, 
price 6d. Post free—CECIL DAVIS, LTD., 3, 
Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. Tel. GRO. 3130. 


BETTABRIDGE 
A LASTING GIFT for LASTING FRIENDSHIP 


Here is a gift that will please every Bridge 
player—beginner or expert. 


Any Bridge deal can be set up quickly and a 
flick of the finger will return the cards to the 
original deal. Ideal for travelling—a wonderful 
gift for Christmas. 


From all good stores, price 63/-. 
Free illustrated brochure from: 


ARIEL PRODUCTIONS, LTD. 
Dept. CL, 70-72, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1, 


HRISTMAS GIFT FOR MOTORISTS— 
WINTER SAFETY!! Attractive Gift 
Vouchers now obtainable from ANTI-SKID 
SCHOOLS, LTD., Wolvey, Hinckley, Leics. The 
Vouchers, entitling recipient to a full day course 
in skid avoidance and correction, cost 8 gns. 
de JAGER’S 
GIFT TOKENS 
make a fascinating Christmas Gift as Recipi- 
ents can select their own choice of Bulbs from 
our Spring or Autumn Catalogues with the 
added pleasure of growing the bulbs and a 
lasting memory of the donor. 
GIFT TOKENS to any amount will be sent to 
any address. 

P. de JAGER & SONS (LONDON), LTD., 
48, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
[XCEUSIVELY YOURS. The latest perfume 

creation in the best French tradition— 
Fleurelle 10. Handbag size 6/-, gift sizes 30/- 
and 50/-. Post free. — Write FLEURELLE, 
LIMITED, Sidnalls, Blackwell, Bromsgrove, 
Worcestershire. 
“TLOID’’:; Handsome gift pack for men, 

de luxe bottle. After-Shave, Pre-Shave and 

Cologne. Price 42/- from stores and chemists. 
If any difficulty, send cheque direct M. & R. 
NORTON, LTD., 9, Park Hill, London, S.W.4. 

RENCH CRYSTALIZED FRUITS. Assorted 

Apricots, Greengages, Pears and Figs. Wood 
boxes. 13 Ib., 16/6; 3 lb. presentation, 30/-; 
post paid—SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 
16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 

LAMOROUS “LIFELONS’’—the nine-lives 

Nylons, guaranteed by Taylor Woods—they 
last so much longer. Day Lifelon 14/11 pr., 
Night Lifelon 17/11 pr—MUSGROVES, Kendal, 
Westmorland. 

TANDUIA. The Turin Confectioners’ 

Masterpiece. 1 lb. tins, 21/-, post paid.— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16, Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 


[| YOU WANT TO BE DISCRIMINATING 
when buying a watch consult CAMERER 
CUSS & CO. (Established 1788), 54/6, New 
Oxford Street, W.C.1. MUS. 8960. 
[PAcrAN COSTUME dolls in colourful authen- 
tic provincial dress. Size 6 in., 14/9 each.— 
WALLACE, 23, Hawkhead Road, Paisley. 
ARRONS GLACES. Finest French in 
attractive fancy tins. 7 oz. 8/6, 14 oz. 16/-. 
Post paid—SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 
16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


EN’S SPORTSOCKS. Thick Scotch wool, 
handknit, 3 prs. 26/6; shooting stockings 
23/6 pr.; sturdiest pullovers 61/6. Post 1/6. 
Renowned country-wear, Munro-Friend (CL), 
Ladygrove House, Twodales, Matlock (Derbys.). 


INK. — Every woman’s dream. No finer 

Christmas Gift than a glamorous Mink 
Stole. From £100. Also Flank Musquash 
Models from 18 gns.—JOHN KAY, 67, St. 
John’s Wood High Street, London, N.W.8. 
PRimrose 6904. 


NAcricaL PRESENTS. We have a wide 
range of gifts including nautical costume 
jewellery, silver and gold brooches, ear-rings, 
cuff-links, compacts, charms; code flag hoists 
and tiepins. Lists on request.—CAPT. O. M. 
WATTS, LTD., 49, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. HYDe Park 4633. 
OVERSEAS FRIENDS and all with a place 
for Britain in their heart will love our 
“‘Sceptered Isle’? map Supper Cloth colourfully 
depicting British legendary. Price 24s. 6d. ppd. 
G.B. Willingly sent on appro—HUNTER AND 
SMALLPAGE, LTD., York. Est. 1875. 


ICH FRUIT CAKE. Unique in richness 


and goodness. The World Famous “Big 
Sister." 3 Ib., 13/-; 6 Ib., 25/-. Post paid.— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16, Philpot 


Lane, London, E.C.3. 


OVEREIGNS FOR CHRISTMAS. Elizabeth II. 

£4/2/6, including postage——SPINK & SON, 

LTD. (established 1772), 5, 6 and 7, King Street, 
St. James’s, S.W.1. 


ROPICAL MAGIC! There’sno other word for 
the subtle blending of perfect mildness and 
full character which makes La Tropical de Luxe 
the ideal cigars to give this Christmas: La 
Tropical, finest of fine Jamaicas, are available 
in all the usual sizes and packings from 3/2 
each and other sizes singly in aluminium tubes 
from 3/9. 


Published every Thursday for the Proprietors, 
Registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper and 
Gordon and Gotch (A/sia) Ltd.; South Afineca 
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classified announcements 


R°Y ALFONSE of 14, Dover St., W.1., photo- 
graphs children’s natural portraits, is an 
artist and also paints WALL MURALS, 
children’s especially. 
So THE PLEASURE you get from 
“Country Life’ with friends at home or 
overseas. A year’s Gift Subscription costs 
£7/10/0 (inland), £7/17/6 (abroad) or £6/17/6 
(Canada) from Subscription Manager (CL/PCX) 
Tower House, Southampton St., London, W.C.2. 
HOOTING STOCKINGS, 12/11. Shooting 
Socks, 7/11. Plain Lovat green, beige, fawn, 
brown; state boot size. Quality guaranteed.— 
MONTAGUE JEFFERY, Outfitters, St. Giles 
Crescent, Northampton. 
SOR EBREAD! Made by hand. Pre-War 
excellence and purity. 1 lb. tins, 9/-. 
Post paid.—SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 
16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
WH: NOT be photographed in the relaxed 
comfort of your home? It could be a 
chance for your family to be portrayed as well 
—or your animals—CHRISTIAN FAIRFAX, 
Brook House, Great Waldingfield, Sudbury, 
Suffolk. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


A NEW DEAL FOR BUYING CARPETS 


Buy at Contract Prices (25 per cent discount) 
27 in. all wool English Wilton. Plain colours. 
All “Famous Branded’’ goods (usually 54/6 
per yard). 
39/6 per yard. 
27 in. fine quality plain Wiltons (usually 
39/11). Also available in 9 ft. broadloom. 
27/6 per yard. 
27 in. multi-coloured Wilton (quality equal to 
35/- per yard). 
21/- per yard. 


SUPPLIED AND LAID IN THREE DAYS 


Phone or write for patterns, sent FREE on 
* request. 24 months terms arranged. 


SELBY CARPETING, LIMITED, 


119-125 Finsbury Pavement, 

London, E.C.2. 

MONarch 0374, 
BAGEEES, KILTS, Clan Tartans, Skirts, Rugs, 
Tweeds, Day and Evening Highland Dress. 
Lyle & Scott Knitwear. Price Lists —Hugh 
Macpherson (Scotland), Ltd., Manufacturers, 

C.L., 17, West Maitland St., Edinburgh, 12. 
ANKRUPT SALE. Gin 29/9, etc. Full list. 
—Box No. 3280. 


ASHMERES, SHETLAND SWEATERS with 
matching skirts, hand-woven tweeds. When 
visiting the Cotswolds and Stratford-upon- 
Avon, be sure to call at THE KNITTING SHOP, 
Broadway, England’s prettiest village. 
CRABLE TWEEDS, in pure new wool for 
men and women, Pleasant shades for work 
and leisure, 25/- per yard, 56-58 in. wide, post 
free. Write for patterns —DENHOLM TWEEDS, 
Hornshole, Hawick, Scotland. 


JPAEMHOUSE Pork Sausages. Sweet Pickled 
Hams and Poultry for Xmas. Also Beef, 
Lamb, Pork and Veal produced on own farms; 
post paid.-—SAM GIBBS, Stonecombe Farm, 
Beaminster, Dorset. 
‘“T‘INISH-IT- YOURSELF”? TARTAN KILTED 
SKIRTS; ladies’ 79/6; children’s 49/6. Pro- 
fessionally pleated and finished apart: from two 
simple hems and fastenings. Also made-to- 
measure Skirts in Tartans and Tweeds, and 
Knitting Wools. Details and Patterns from 
MOFFAT HANDLOOM WEAVERS, 
6, Ladyknowe, Moffat, Scotland. 
ANDWOVEN TWEEDS: lively selection of 
designs and colours. Patterns on request.— 
DEESIDE HAND LOOM WEAVERS, 14, Rubis- 
law Terrace Lane, Aberdeen. 

IGHLAND OUTFITS. 

wear, all accessories, 
sporrans, skean dhus, etc. TARTAN SKIRTS, 
any design. Pattern prices sent. Special ex- 
port department.—J. MORRISON, Dept. C.L., 
461, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. . 

EW SUITS FOR OLD. Have your favourite 

suit or jacket copied in a fine worsted 
Scotch, Manx or Cumberland quality tweed. 
Our unique suit copying service ensures satis- 
faction. Prices, suits from £14/5/0 to £29/10/0, 
Write for patterns and particulars. 

REDMAYNE, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 


QHieTS made to measure from 30/-. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. GARSTANG, 
LTD., 2, Corporation Street, Blackburn. 


CORSETIERES 


RIGBY & PELLER, 12, South Molton Street, 
W.1. MAYfair 6708. 
By Appointment to H.M. The Queen. 
Corsetiéres. 
Your MATERNITY CORSET individually made 
to measure by experts. 


qh FINEST CORSETS—combining comfort 
with elegance (for every figure) are indi- 
vidually made-to-measure by MACMILLAN 
CORSETIERES, LTD., 17, Beauchamp Place, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. (KENsington 9925.) 
Also Swimsuits, both practical and chic. 
Illustrated Brochure C.L. on request. 


DRESS AGENCIES 


Mas’ & SHACKLETON PAY fair prices for 
ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s dis- 
carded or misfit garments and furs, also house- 
hold linen, curtains, silver and plated articles, 
jewellery of every description. Offer or cheque 
by return for consignment. — FERN HOUSE, 
Norbiton, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 
pe BE WELL DRESSED ON A SHOE 

STRING, a visit to PHYLLIS KAY who 
buys and sells model garments, will be well 
worth while.—35A, Thayer Street (1st Floor), 
London, W.1. HUNter 2638. 


Day and evening 
kilts, kilt jackets, 


FOR THE GOURMET 


BANDON DULL MEALS. We offer under this 
heading every week in ‘‘Country Life’’ 
foodstuffs of superlative excellence. The follow- 
ing are a small selection from our Christmas 
List. Other items are also advertised in this 
issue under ‘‘Christmas Gifts.’” ALL GREEN 
ASPARAGUS SPEARS. Sensationally excellent. 
Direct from California, 143 oz. tins, 8 for 40/-. 
CHOICE BRISKET OF BEEF, 2 lb. tins, 18/-. 
OX TONGUE. The most delicious and tender 
on sale, 2 lb, 24/- PETITS POIS. Finest Con- 
tinental. 133 oz. tins, 8 for 28/-. WHITE 
PEACHES. The Most Exquisite, 15 oz. tins, 
8 for 26/-. CALIFORNIAN FANCY PEACHES, 
Finest Pre-War Quality. Large Halves in Extra 
Heavy Syrup. 30 oz. tins, 6 for 34/-. APRICOTS, 
6 for 30/-. KADOTA FIGS. 6 for 35/-. Four tins 
each Peaches, Figs and Apricots (12 tins), 66/-. 
AUNT MARY’S TOMATO. 8 for 21/-. 
SWEDISH MUSHROOM SOUP, 123 oz. tins, 
8 for 32/- GOOSE LIVER PATE. Finest French 
23 oz. tins, 6 for 28/-. CANADIAN MAPLE 
SYRUP, direct from Quebec. One hundred per 
cent pure, 83 lb. drums 55/-. All Post Paid.— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16, Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3, 


G4ME PIES. Freshly made for each order 
with pheasant, pate-de-foie gras and 
savoured wine stock as made for over a century, 
17/9 (5 portions); 29/-; 41/3; 54/9, inc. postage. 
—ADDISONS (C.L.), The Colonnade, St. 
Leonards, Sussex. 


HESTNUT STUFFING. Unsweetened pure 

Chestnut Purée for stuffing poultry, game, 
etc., 1 lb. tins, 3 for 12/-. Whole Peeled Boiled 
Chestnuts. Preserved in Water. 21 oz. tins, 
3 for 24/-. All post paid.—SHILLING COFFEE 
CO LTD., 16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


ME? 25 per cent proof, from pure honey, 
original stone jars (20 0z.),12/6. Delivered. 
Cornish Mead Ltd., Stable Hobba, Penzance. 


OLKSTAM, Rich Golden. A rich, well 

balanced and fully matured South African 
Sherry in the Oloroso style. Direct from the 
shippers and blenders. 11/- per bottle, carriage 
paid—ELDRIDGE, POPE ®& CO., LTD., 
Dorchester, Dorset. 


THE FRENCHMAN visiting our Restaurant 
will be advised to sample an Entrecéte of the 
finest Scotch Beef, with fresh English vege- 
tables—but the Englishman should indulge in 
such delicacies as Cuisses de Grenouille Proven- 
cale and Rognons de Veau Flambés. 

French Cuisine of the highest standard, 
especially selected wines, and a pleasantly 
luxurious atmosphere are perfectly combined 
in Joseph & Martin’s 

“‘GENEVIEVE”’ 
in 13, Thayer Street, Marylebone, W.1. 
Please reserve at HUN. 2244 or WEL. 5923 
(Sorry, but we close on Sundays.) 


FURS 


URRIER. West End Workroom can under- 

take skilful alterations and remodelling. 
Fur Coats, Stoles and Trimmings in stock. Also 
made to order to own design. Estimates free. 
Part Exchange-—-MODERN FURS, LTD., 61, 
Berners Street, London, W.1. MUS. 4954. 


OCELOT 
and 
LEOPARD 


% The Furs of the Time 


A fine selection of very reasonably priced models 
made of these precious skins is awaiting your 
choice; also many handsome bargains in MINK, 
PERSIAN 1,AMB, SQUIRREL, MUSQUASH, etc. 
Prompt service to mail enquiries. 
The Personal Attention of Henry Noble 
is assured. 
% PART EXCHANGES % CREDIT TERMS 


NOBLE FURS 


183, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Daily till 7 p.m. Regent 6394. 


pace FURS, 124, Cromwell Road, Ken- 
sington, S.W.7. Outstanding offers in Superb 
Mink Models.—Coat, £85, £100 and £200; 
Jacket £75 and £120. Ermine Coat, £100; 
Jacket, £45. Generous allowance for used furs. 
—Tel. FRE 0283. 


UCH SENSIBLE PRICES. Fair dealing 
trustworthy Furriers. Established 25 years. 
New furs of originality and distinction. Your 
furs part exchanged, or imaginatively and 
inexpensively remodelled. 
WILLIAMS & HUTCHINS, 
8, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3912-4110. 
ee 


MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 


MERCEDES-BENZ 
CONTINENTAL CAR COMPANY 
Britain’s Busiest Distributors 
104-108, King’s Road, Reading 
Tel. 55766. 


NS SSREGEDS OF LEATHERHEAD the LAND- 
ROVER AND BEDFORD UTILICON special- 
ists. All models available for immediate or 
early delivery from the Area Dealers in Surrey. 
Sales, Service, Spare Parts. We also buy good 
used LAND-ROVERS.—Leatherhead 3033. 


TAILORING 


NEW SUITS FOR OLD. Have your fayourite 
suit or jacket copied in a fine worsted 
Scotch, Manx or Cumberland quality tweed. 
Our unique suit copying service ensures satis- 
faction. Prices, suits from £14/5/0 to £29/10/0. 
Write for patterns and particulars. 
REDMAYNE, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 
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LONDON HOTELS 


HOWARD HOTEL 


NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON 
Telephone TEMple Bar 4400. 


200 rooms, many with private bath. 
Restaurant — cocktail bar — rooms 
for meetings and private functions. 


WINTER TERMS NOW IN OPERATION. 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 
ENGLAND 
A FIRST CLASS country hotel five minut 
from BATH. Perfect for week-ends, ho! 
days or residence. Magnificently situate 
Luxurious comfort, Central heating—log fire 
High quality cooking. Few rooms ayvailat 
with beautifully warmed bathroom.—COME 
GROVE HOTEL and COUNTRY CLUB. Ti 
Combe Down 3341. 
(QWEWART Carlyon Bay Hotel, St. Auste 
Every comfort. Golf course adjoining. 
ORNWALL. Dalswinton Country Hou 
Hotel, St. Mawgan, nr. Newquay. Seclud 
holiday home in renowned beauty spot. Centr 
for North Cornwall beaches. Open all yee 
Brochure on request.—St. Mawgan 385. 
ROYDON. SHIRLEY PARK HOTE 
A.A, ****, R.A.C. 30 mins. Victori 
overlooking golf cour: 
Private bathrooms. Li 


Central heating. 


“Excellent cuisine. Addiscombe 2223. 


UIDE TO GOOD HOTELS on and off t! 
beaten track through Britain, 5/-, postage 6 
—From C.L. HILTON, Sundial House, Torqus 
OSELAND, \CORNWALL. Two self-contain 
Flats to let furnished on sea edge. Sleep 
and 6. Safe bathing. Lovely sands. Quiet. U 
spoilt.—JOB, ‘‘Tirva,’’ Veryan. Tel. Veryan 35 
TUDLEY PRIORY COUNTRY HOUS 
HOTEL, Horton-cum-Studley, Oxford. 
tranquil Elizabethan house of great characte 
large grounds, no ‘‘hotel atmosphere,’’ sev 
miles N.E. of Oxford. Log fires. Supert 
cooked food, good wines, delightful oak-panell 
bar, games, club licence. Families from ove 
seas, children—even good dogs—welcomed. Lo 
or short visits. Tel. Stanton St. John 2( 
Brochure. 
HE HYDRO HOTEL, EASTBOURNE, stan 
in spacious grounds overlooking the sea a 
occupies the finest position in Eastbourr 
Licensed. A.A., R.A.C. ****. Centrally heat 
throughout. Many bedrooms with private bat 
room and toilet. Tennis, ballroom, billiar« 
orchestra and television. Two electric lifts. G 
and electric fires: Garage. A really comfortal 
hotel at moderate terms. Please apply f 
brochure C to manageress. Tel. Eastbourne 6: 
ig ROLE DEAN PRIOR HOTEL, A.i 
R.A.C. Well-known for winter comfo 
No surcharge. Wr 


Reduced inclusive terms. 
for brochure. 


? 72 GNS. WEEKLY 

(OR WITH PRIVATE BATH, 10 gns.) 
INCLUSIVE ALL MEALS (VERY REDUCI! 
RATES quoted, apply to 334 per cent. of : 
rooms) to tempt you to take a CONTINENT: 
HOLIDAY free from cold and fog, witho 
expensive, long and tiring journeys and to enj 
GOOD CONTINENTAL FOOD AND SERVI‘ 
provided by Continental Chefs. Restaura 
and other staff direct from Continental hot 
and to convince you that our hotels a 
St. Mawes compete on equal terms with Fren 
Riviera and that we have the WARMEST, m« 
equable, sheltered and ideal winter climate | 
convalescence or residence. Average Win! 
temperature only a few degrees below that 
French Riviera. No more _ beautiful 
Continental spot in England. 

No charge for your room for any day duri 
which one inch of snow falls in St. Mawes 
our hotels are enveloped in fog, 

IDLE ROCKS and 
SHIP & CASTLE HOTELS 

St, Mawes, Cornwall (Tel. 401). OVER 
ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATH. Water’s ed 
facing south. Sun balconies. Cocktail bars wi 
magnificent sea views. Good wines at reasonal 
prices. Write for 4-colour Brochure. 

IDEAL FOR CHRISTMAS 


SCOTLAND 
Coxe to the ISLE OF JURA, ARGYLL, a 


stay in comfort 9, Jura Hotel, cent 
heating, excellent cocling. Deer stalking 
arrangement. 


FISHING AN} SHOOTING 


NGLING NETS, M NOW MESH SEA 

LESS SLEEVE N: ‘ING, to fit 18 
diameter frames, in an; agths. 11/- per ys 
run; proofed or gudge t mesh, 8/-. Carris 
paid. Also Garden Nets, Garden Protecti 
Cages, Tennis and all ¢ports Nets. Catalogs 
free—SUTTON, Netmakér, Hadlow Chambe 
Sidcup, Kent. (Est. 191%.) 
T° LET, approximately 1 mile excellent Tr 

Fishing, re-stocked April 1960. Beauti 
surroundings, Derbys. Isaac Walton count 
easy access, on main road. £100 per annum 
Box 3289. 


SHOE REPAIRS 


A REALLY EXCLUSIVE repair for your sh 
is obtainable at GALLOPS (Dept. C), 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. (KNI. 0769.) Speci 
ists for Raynes, I. Miller, Bally, Ferragar 
Holmes Footwear. Est. 1906. 


24-HOUR SKIRT SHORTENIN 


RESSMAKING, LADIES’ and GEN" 

TAILORING, alterations, repairs, i 
mending. Shirt repairs. Fur remodels, repa‘ 
clean; re-line from 2 gns. Suede coats, har 
bags, cleaned, relined; restored. Prompt | 
pert service all depts. Post/phone/call PALA 
SERVICES, 124, Cromwell Road, Kensingt 
S.W.7. FRE. 0283 (and 100, Old Brompton Re 
a ak ae cee cas 


SEE ALSO SUPPLEMENT #3 


‘ost Office. Sole Agents: Australia and New Zealar 
postage: Inland, 150s.; Abroad, 157s. 6d.; Canada, 137s. ¢ 


The secret of my Martinis? Martini! 


But of course. It’s perfectly simple. 
Martini Dry 

(that’s the one with the green label) 
and gin, well-chilled. 

Incredibly good after a hard day. 


Eso re NE 


— 


Better drink 
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